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Tho  v\ork  reported  iieivin  uas  eondueted  to  estalilish  eeonoiiiie  Tore- 
easts  from  uhieh  future  n-xiu Lrenieiits  for  water  and  watei'-related  land 
resources  can  be  piedicted  in  each  of  ten  river  Ivisin  areas,  teriiieil 
Water  Resource  I’bmninj;  Areas  (U'Rl’A's).  Such  requirements,  based  on 
the  economic  outlook  for  the  ten  areas,  provide  the  basis  foi'  the  for- 
railation  of  fnuiieuork  plans  for  the  mana;^ement , use,  and  develoimient  of 
the  watei  ivsoui'ces  of  the  entire  bower  ''lississippi  Rejaion^ t+tvtttre  i-)r 

bconomic  projections  have  been  liuide  for  two  pi'Oi;rajus,  designated 
\,  National  Income,  and  B,  Regional  Development.  I’rogi'am  A is  based  on 
forecasts  made  by  the  Water  Resources  founcil  for  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  ;md  Program  B presents  the  future  economy  of  the  bower 
Mississip[)i  Region  I'rojected  luider  an  assumption  that  tlie  region  will 
gi'ow  economically  at  the  s;ime  rate  that  the  Water  Resources  Uoiuicil 
projects  for  the  Nation. 


Id  RATION  TO  (Vnil.R  .Al'PbNDl XbS  OP  -nib  COMl’ld.l ll.N'S] \'b  STUDY 


lwent\-one  separate  aiipendixes,  of  whicli  this  is  one,  present  re- 
sults of  tlie  bower  Mississippi  Region  (.Comprehensive  Stud\’.  bconomic 
forecasts  for  the  years  1980,  JOOO,  and  2020,  dealing,  specifically  with 
liopulation,  income,  emplo\iiient , industrial  pixxluct  ion , and  related  ac- 
tivities, are  presented  herein  for  u.se  in  deteniiining  future  water  and 
water-related  land  resource  needs.  Such  needs,  as  presented  in  other 
appendixes,  provide  guidelines  for  develojiing  long-range  comiirehensi ve 
I'lans  for  managing  tlie  region's  water-related  I'esources. 


STUDY  ORCANIZATIO.N 


National  economic  forecasts  have  been  projected  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources t.'ouncil  by  the  Bureau  of  bconomic  .\nalysis  (Bb\)  , U.  S.  Dt'part- 
ment  of  bommeree  (foniierly  Office  of  Business  l.conomics  (OBb)  ) , and 
the  bconomic  Research  Service  (bRS)  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Popularly  teniied  OBTltS  to  signify  a joint  effort  by  OBb  and  I.RS, 
the  forecasts  jirovide  estimates  of  what  to  exjiect  nationally  in  teniis 
of  ixiinilat  ion,  emplovmient,  eaniings,  income,  and  product  ion  of  goods 
and  services. 

bhe  work  repoiTed  in  this  aii|iendix  represents  the  results  of  a 
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cooperative  elTort  maele  by  personnel  of  State  agencies  ;uid  regional 
federal  offices  in  preparing  economic  forecasts  foi'  the  l.ouer  Missis- 
sippi Region  ;uid  each  Uld’A.  The  OBl.RS  baseline  projections  were  used 
as  guides  for  both  Prog  nuns  A ;uid  B. 


c:oN'ci;rrs  a\d  .assumi’tions 


hconomic  forecasts  are  based  on  extension  of  past  trends  vchich 
appear  logical  for  the  future.  Long-mn  or  secular  trends  witli  effects 
of  cyclical  fluctuations  eliminated  uere  calculated  for  various  seg- 
ments of  the  national  economy,  ;md  projections  were  nude  based  on  tlie 
fol  lowing  assLunpt  ions  : 

(1)  Population  increases  will  reflect  ;ui  ;uiticipated  decline  of 
fertility  rates  from  those  of  the  19()2-19t)5  period.  fhe  Burea^  of 
Census  jirojections  for  tlie  ''Series  C'  level,  reflecting  ;ui  average 
growth  rate  of  1.3  percent  jx'r  s'ear,  were  used. 

(2)  Nationally,  reasonably  full  einplovmient , rejiresented  by  a 

4 [lercent  unemplo>inent  rate,  will  prevail  tliroughout  the  .SO-year  ]k'- 
riod;  as  in  the  past,  unemploment  will  be  d i sjiroport  ionately  dis- 
tributed regionally,  but  the  d isji report  ion  will  be  diminisliing. 

(3)  Continued  tecluiolog ica  1 progress  and  ca]-)ital  accumulation 
will  support  ;ui  increase  in  production  per  man-hour  of  3 [x?rcent  ikm' 
year. 


(4)  Cross  National  I’roduct  (CNP)  will  ex]iaikl  at  aroiuid  4 percent 
;umual  ly . 

(5)  Hours  worked  per  \'ear  per  person  will  decline  somewhat.  B\' 
the  year  2020,  this  will  average  1,7.S(1  liours  versus  2,000  today. 

(OJ  Crowth  in  outjiut  can  lie  acliieved  uithout  serious  deleterious 
effects  on  the  enviroiment. 

(7j  frends  toward  area  sel f-suff iciency  in  local -seiT  ice  or 
res  ident  iar\’  industries  will  continue. 

(BJ  Regional  earnings  ]ier  worker  ;uid  income  per  capita  will  con- 
verge toward  the  national  average. 
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I conor.'.ic  Aivas 

As  patt  ot'  a pi'Oj;r;un  for  the  pi'eparat  ion  of  national  ;uk1  regional 
project  ions  of  econoriie  aetivit>',  the  count  r\-  uas  divided  into  ai'eas 
uhich  have  "■pecial  s ign  i I’icance  for  economic  anah'is. 

lhl.•^e  i.’Conoi:iic  ai'eas  are  based  on  central  place  theor\'  which  em- 
’phasices  that  cities  are  tliL'  hubs  aroujKi  and  \dithin  which  integrated 
economic  acti\it>'  for  each  area  i>  concent  rated.  there  are  strong  eco  ■ 
noinic  relat  ionshijis  between  cities  and  hinterland.-'  as  well  as  between 
individual  households  and  business  establ  islu'ient  s . Moreover,  c-ach  eco- 
nomic ana  coi'iliines  its  labor  market  and  its  labor  .su]i]il\— the  jilace  of 
work  ;uid  place  ol'  residence  of  it-'  labor  force,  there  is,  therefore, 

.1  minimum  of  comiuut  ing  between  liome  and  work  across  economic  area 
houndar ie  ' . 

bach  economic  area  has  essential  1\-  two  t\'pes  of  industries.  One 
t>]ie  con.-'t  ituti'S  tlw  basic  (or  export)  iiwlii.-'t  r ies , rejiresented  h\' 
a-r  i^ul  tuiv , miniiu,,  ,ind  nunufactur  ing,  which  imwluce  goods  and  ,ser- 
\ ices  that  gener.ill\  are  exported  to  other  areas.  In  this  wa\-,  an 
aiva  earns  the  me. ms  witli  whicli  to  imrchase  the  specialized  goods  and 
serv  ices  ol  other  areas.  In  .iddition  to  tlk-  basic  or  exi'ort  indus- 
trie.-,  o.ich  atva  has  .mother  t\'pe  of  indir-tries,  teniied  res  ident  iar\' 
indust  rie;,  whnii  are  functionali)  rc'I.ited  to  tiie  households  ;md  hu-'i 
nesses  of  the  an-.i  in  th.it  the\'  jiro^luce  mo-'t  of  the  sendees  and  some 
of  the  good.'  required  h\'  the  hou.'elioKl  .'!.'Ctor  and  by  local  businesses 
.IS  inti'mediate  jiroducts.  l.ach  ot  the  economic  areas  approaches  self- 
sufficienev  \\itli  re.'pev't  to  its  resident  iar\'  industries. 

llv.-'e  economic  are. is  weiv  tin.'  basic  regional  .ireas  for  whicli  jiro 
iov  t ion.'  were  made,  froiect  ions  tor  KKl’  i’s  were  derived  b\'  disag 
gregat  mg  the  economic  .in.'.i  iiroiections  in  .'Uch  a way  that  the  data 
couKl  be  reags.regat ed  lor  the  de-ired  river  basin-m 


hater  Resource  I'l, inning  .\rea.- 


'■lanagei'.ent  programs  tor  the  dew  lopment  ot  w.iter  and  wati-r  related 
land  re.'Oiirces  .ire  mually  adajited  to  river  basin'.  .Vccor^l  ingl  _v , the 
bower  Mi  s;- i .,s  1 pp  i Region  m defined  t'or  tin.'  bowi-r  M i ss  i .'S  i]']d  Region 
Lomjireheii:- ivi'  ' tudv  U'  that  ]iart  ot  tlw  Uniti'd  .bt.ites  draineil  In-  the 
Missi'^sippi  River  Ivlow  the  mouth  ot  the  ;>hio  River  (excluding  the 
drainage  .iivas  of  the  vrkan.wis,  Khite,  .ind  Ri’d  Rivers  above  the  ]xiints 
ot  the  highe.'t  backwater  effects  ol  the  '■! i ss i s^dpp i River)  idiis  the 
dr.iinage  .iie.is  of  the  coa.'tal  streams  th.it  dischaige  into  tlie  (iulf  of 
'•le.xico  hetwi'!.'!!  the  I'larl  and  Sabine  Rivers. 
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I'he  l.ouvr  ^lississippi  Re;4ion  in  turn  has  been  suhdiviJud  into  ton 
|)lannin'.;,  areas  according  to  its  sovoi'al  river  basins,  l.cononiii'  data 
on  uiiicii  lorecasts  are  ixised,  bouover,  arc  available  only  liy  counties, 
so  tliat  in  the  l.conomics  A[)pendix  tlie  ten  URTA's,  except  lor  Ul-d'A  1, 
Land  betvu'cn  the  Levees,  Lollou  county  lines  rather  tluui  exact  hydro- 
logic boiuidaries.  \ delineation  oL  IVRl'A's  accoi'ding  to  count;.'  line.' 
supei' imposed  on  river  basins  is  sbovsti  in  figui'e  1. 
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x.\Tio\.\i,  liCONOMic:  i-oiy;rAST 


Tahle  1 presents  a siiiuiian’  of  data  conceniin;^  lK)]iulat  ion,  eniploy- 
iiient,  personal  income,  ;md  eaniings  in  the  United  States  for  selected 
years  from  1908  to  2020.  Tlie  CiXP  is  expected  to  increase  eightfold 
during  the  period  of  interest,  I'his  reflects  ;ui  ;uiticipated  annual 
groutli  rate  of  4 iiercent.  Tims,  the  ;mnual  value  (in  1907  dollars) 
of  all  goods  ;uid  seifices  will  increase  from  $801)  billion  in  1908  to 
between  So  ;md  $7  trillion  in  2020. 

tionsistent  with  tliese  foiecasts,  all  segments  of  tiie  economy  will 
grow  rapidly,  tavilian  emplo\ment  will  doulile  dui'ing  tlie  50-year  pe- 
riod, totaling  ahiiost  104  million  by  2020.  The  exp;uision  reflects  both 
an  ;mticipated  impulation  growtli  rate  of  1.5  percent  ;md  :ui  increase  in 
tile  percentage  of  tiie  [lopulation  whicli  will  be  working  from  59  percent 
in  1970  to  41  percent  in  2020. 

Per  capita  income  tiirougliout  tlie  Ihiited  States  will  be  four  times 
as  great  in  2020  as  in  1908.  'Hiis  means  that  a f;uiiil\-  of  four  persons 
can  expect  its  income  to  steadily  increase  from  an  average  of  S10,000 
to  an  average  of  $50,000  in  teniis  of  tlie  purchasing  iiower  of  the  dollar 
in  19o7,  or  to  $70,000  in  1972  dollars. 

The  contribution  to  the  total  income  of  the  United  States  will 
result  from  ;ui  ex]iansion  in  all  segments  of  the  economy.  Relatively, 
however,  agricultural  ;uid  mining  activities  will  grow  less  rapidly  th;ui 
the  total  economy,  wliile  services,  both  private  and  govenimental , manu- 
facturing, ;uid  trade  will  contribute  an  increasingly  larger  proportion 
to  total  income. 
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I J >iiov\s  ill  .tone. i 1 .inJ  piojfCti.\l  tt'i|>lo\i.ifiit  .iiid  |iopulat  ion 

tlato  lor  tlio  .Nation  .uiJ  lor  tlio  l.i'V\oi'  '-li -.si'- ij'pi  Ko^ion  unJot  l»oth 
rrogiauiis  ,\  and  H tor  yoais  t lom  I'.Hi.s  to  JitJO. 

l.coiKwno  _i;rov%1li  tor  tlio  l.OM.-r  'li---issippi  lso>,ion  in  i^oiioral  t'ol- 
loiss  the  pattein  pri'iected  tor  the  .Nat  ion.  Ohl  K.S'  loreea-t  aJoptrsl  tor 
rrojtrajti  \,  lunM-ver,  i.-  tor  ref,ional  i“i:iplo>Tient  to  ineiva-e  at  onl>' 

1. 1 pereent  annual  l\,  as  eoiapared  uith  I.  I percent  national  h. 

l’roi;r;u’.i  H has  been  developed  to  lorecast  tlie  el'l'ects  ol  a 1. 4 per- 
cent emplovTient  groutli  late  tor  the  I.ot\er  '-liss i s- ipp i Region  on  its 
luture  econoiay.  Ihu-,  total  en]ilo\Tient  is  projected  to  reacli  J .oJl)  ,(U)l) , 
rather  th.in  .4 ,P1 " (table  J).  Historical  and  projected  losing  I’ro- 
gr;un  B assiuiipt  ions ) emplovaiient  by  Wd’.Vs  is  shoun  in  I'igure  .s. 
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POPUi-AT»ON  scale 


I’opulat  ion , Ixisod  on  the  estimated  number  of  [Kusons  to  lie  (.“m 
ployed  in  each  UId’A  and  the  estimated  [Kueentage  of  tlie  iK)])ulat  ion 
wliieh  v%ill  he  working,  should  reach  1 1 ,(>55  ,l)()0  by  2020  rather  tlxui 
10 , 1'.H)  ,000  as  i)rojected  tmder  I’ro^rcuii  A. 

famines  per  worker  (.see  figui'e  4)  will  he  tlie  s;uiie  under  ("(otli 
progiamis,  rising  to  $25,9.47  in  teniis  of  the  purcliasing  jKiwer  of  lOo" 
dollars  (or  $29,000  in  1972  dollars). 

An  increase  in  the  projected  i’rogixun  K per  capita  income  occurs 
because  a sliglitly  higher  ]>ercentage  of  the  population  is  e.xjiected  to 
he  em[)lo)-ei.l.  OHhR.h  forecasts  that  41  percent  of  the  po]iulation  of  the 
United  States  will  he  emiiloyed  by  2020,  hut  only  58  percent  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region.  I’rogram  B is  based  on  the  assumjition  that 
40  percent  of  tlie  l.owei'  Mississippi  Region's  iiojuilation  will  he 
working  by  2020. 

l.conomic  out[)ut  in  lenus  of  gross  jiroduct  originating  ((.IIX))  in  the 
region  is  shown  in  table  5.  By  2020,  agricultural  output  will  nearl\' 
double,  cinde  petroleum  production  will  be  four  times  as  great,  and 
manufactur ing  output  will  be  ten  times  higher. 

Although  expansion  in  most  industries  will  follow  national  t rends , 
agricultural  output  will  lag  slightly  behind  that  for  the  Nation,  while 
mining  ;md  iiuinufactur ing  will  exp;md  at  a slightly  higher  rate. 
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Table  3 - Gross  I’roJuct  i)rij;inat  ing  by  Nb  jor  InJustrios 
in  bower  Mississippi  Region 


InJustn’ 


Gross  I’nxluet  Originat  ing  in  InJicateJ  Years 
thousands  ol  1;)0T  dollars 

7 1%^  nigO  ZI5?TD  2o3ir 


.\griculture  \J 
i’rognun  A 
Program  B 

1,981,052 

2,145,000  2/ 

2, '"0,000 
2, "0,000 

3.284.000 

3.540.000 

3.841 .000 

4.150.000 

To  res  try  3/ 
Program  A 
Progrimi  B 

201,500  2/ 

232,000 
272  ,000 

50",  000 
381 ,000 

.339,000 
491 ,000 

Mining,  Petroleum 
Progriuii  ,\ 
Program  B 

1,981,052 

2,099,915 

3.130.000 

3.432.000 

4.2.39.000 

4.903.000 

-,350,01k. 

8,008,000 

Qua  r lying 
I’rogram  ,A 
Program  B 

~5,812 

77,328 

113.000 

124.000 

200,000 

238,000 

.388,000 

458,000 

Manufacturing 
I’rogram  A 
I’rogriun  B 

3,840,117 

4,185,:’28 

7.027.000 

7.704.000 

10, 000, 000 
19,275,000 

37.979.000 

44.793.000 

food  y Kindred  Products 
Program  A 
Program  B 

543,057 

.504,779 

701.000 

708.000 

1,108,000 

1,281,000 

1 ,808,000 
2,1.33,000 

Icxtilv  Mill  Products 
Progrimi  A 
Prognuii  B 

o4 , 507 

07,795 

120,000 

132,000 

245.000 

283.000 

480.000 

573.000 

Ghemical  t,  Allied  Products 
Program  A 
Program  B 

597,122 

080,-19 

1 ,302,000 
1 ,42", 000 

3.595.000 

4.157.000 

9,070,000 

10,098,000 

Pa[)er  h Allied  Products 
i’rogram  A 
Program  B 

319,195 

338 , 347 

539 ,000 
.591 ,000 

1,10 2, 000 
1 ,. 34  4, 000 

2.490.000 

2.944.000 

Pe  t ro 1 cum  Refining 
Program  A 
Program  B 

2(i2,04() 

.34 ',280 

490,000 
53", 000 

901 ,000 
1 ,043,000 

1,014,000 

1,904,000' 

Primaiy  Metals 
I’rogram  A 
Prognuii  B 

98,  "81 

1 10 ,035 

154,000 

U)9,000 

200,000 

.307,000 

452,000 
5.34  ,000 

Other  Mimufactur ing 
Prog  r, mi  A 
Prognuii  B 

1 ,955,349 

2,080,173 

3,721  ,000 
I ,080,000 

9,389,000 

10,800,000 

22,053,000 
20, 00", 000 

\J  Marketing  receipts. 

2/  1970  data. 

3/  Value  at  local  |xiint  of  delivery  including  stumpage,  cutting,  and  hauling. 
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MVIOR  liCOXCiMIC  TRILXDS 


Nat ional 

Tlio  most  comprehensive  aiul  uidely  used  measure  of  tlie  national 
economy  is  tlie  I'lNl’.  IXirini;  the  period  l‘.)5l)-ld70,  the  avei'ar,e  annual 
.yroKth  rate  in  iW’  was  3.0  percent.  Ilouever,  the  prowth  rate  raided 
widely  during  tliat  period,  for  the  five-year  i>eriod  from  IdOh  to  19o5, 
tiie  pi'owth  rate  averaged  !.S  percent;  froni  I'.'oS  to  IdOb,  tlie  rate 
juiupcxl  to  0.5  percent.  On  tlie  other  h;md,  there  was  a decline  in  (r\l’ 
between  IdOd  and  1'.'70  wiien  measured  in  constant  dollars. 

It  is  projected  that  during  the  perioi.1  l‘Ji’0-7070,  the  0X1’  will 
grow  at  an  average  ajinual  rate  of  4 percent,  hasei.!  on  the  jirojected 
tuuiiher  of  workers  times  their  projected  product  ivitsw  In  this  report, 
the  |irojected  number  of  workers  was  derivt'd  from  the  0 series  popula- 
tion projection  of  the  Oensus  bureau.  If  the  1.  series,  which  assumes 

zero  population  growtii  b\’  the  JUdO's,  luu!  been  usei.i,  the  (LVI’  growtii 

rate  would  drop  to  3.8  jiercent . However,  the  change  in  rate  would  oc- 
cur after  1‘JiH),  as  it  would  require  about  70  years  for  the  clruige  in 

birth  rate  to  he  effect i\e. 

'Hie  current  dollar  iiwlustrial  distribution  of  (i\l’  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly in  the  last  two  decades,  reflecting  the  variation  in  growth 
characteristics  of  the  various  industries.  Some  industries  such  as 
agrictilture  have  barely  maintained  the  s;uiie  dollar  value  of  til’O,  wliile 
tiXr  has  risen  about  735  iiercent  (or  105  percent  in  constant  dollar 
value  as  shown  in  table  11.  In  some  other  industides,  tll’O  has  in- 
creased more  than  4('0  percent. 

hithiji  manufactur iitg,  there  were  diverg.ing  treiii.ls,  with  some  in- 
dustries i.lecreasing,  some  I'emaining  constant,  aiid  soi'ie  inci'casing  as 
a percent  of  (M’.  Among  the  six  heavy  \wit ei‘-us i ng  industries,  food, 
textiles,  and  pi'imary  metals  declined  in  relative  imi'ortance,  and  chem- 
icals, paper,  and  petroleinn  refining  remained  about  constant. 

'‘lost  of  the  commod i ty-produc ing  industries  I'all  below  total  eani- 
ings  in  projected  growth  rates  because  of  the  increasing  im|iortance  in 
ser\'ice  industries  (table  1). 

These  differences  in  the  growth  rates  of  the  various  industries 
are  significant  in  a consideration  of  economic  activity  at  the  regional 
level  because  of  variations  in  the  t>-pes  of  industries  which  make  up 
the  economic  base  of  the  various  regions.  Regions  which  are  predomi- 
nanth’  dependent  on  nat  ional  !>•  slow  growing  industries  will  not  be 
exiK'cted  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  regions  dependent  on  fast  growing 
indust  r ies . 
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Lower  '-lississipiii  Region 

''lajoi'  trends  tliroughout  tlie  Lower  Mississipid  Region  during  the 
IKist  four  decade.s  h;ive  eentered  ai'ound  the  signaJ  shift  in  emplo\iuent 
I'roni  agriculture  to  otlier  t>-pes  of  aetivity.  During  the  ID.slVs,  ;ihout 
5l)  percent  of  the  Dihor  force  worked  on  f;inns,  but  ly  1970  the  ratio 
liad  declined  to  10  percent  ;uwi  is  expected  to  fall  to  2-1/2  percent  In- 
2020.  iioneerself' , ei;ii)lo\inent  in  manuf;ictur ing  h;is  trijiled. 

Ropulat ion 

fhe  sliift  in  emplociiient  from  agr icultur;il  to  otlier  t\pes  of  work 
is  reflected  in  the  future  rate  of  growth  ;uiiong  Wd’.A's.  .-Xreas  witli 
met  I'opol  i t;ui  centers,  jiart  icularly  Meinpliis,  Baton  Rouge,  ;uwl  ,\ew 
Orlcuins,  will  grow  at  r;ites  notieeahly  higher  tluui  otliers.  Distinctly 
rur;il  WRl’A's,  i.e.,  IVRlW's  2,  4,  0,  and  7,  will  li;ive  a popuhition 
■ growth  of  less  tium  .SO  percent  hetween  19(d)  ;uid  2020  luider  both  I’ro- 
gr;mi  /\  ;md  B assumptions.  f;ible  5 sliows  the  l'rogr;mi  A jiopulat  ion  fore- 
casts for  tlie  l.ower  Mississippi  Region. 

I'or  the  entire  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  the  ixynilat  ion  lietueen 
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I'.Hil)  ;ukl  kill  ^i‘ov\  by  7S  under  l’roj;r;uii  .\  ;uk1  100  iK-reent 

under  l'i'o.er;u:i  B,  as  eoinpared  witli  an  increase  of  Ida  iKUvent  for  tiie 
■Nation  (table  a). 

Siiiularl\',  the  empkninent  shil't  uill  lesult  in  a continuous  move- 
ment of  persons  from  mral  to  urban  I'e.- i >.101100.  In  10”0,  over  .aO  jier- 
cent  of  the  Bower  'diss  1 ss ip|) i Rei;ion''  population  was  classified  In-  the 
f.ensus  Bureau  as  urban,  ;uul  the  project  ion  i -■  that  at  least  ”0  iiercent 
will  be  urbiui  by  20d0  (table  (i).  In  fact  , indicat  ions  are  that  large 
urb.an  ceiiter.'>  will  grow  faster  than  .small  centers  so  that  In-  dOdO  about 
lull  of  the  Bower  'diss  iss  ipj!  i Region's  ])0]uilat  ion  will  be  in  the  three 
met  roiiol  i t;ui  areas  of  Memiiliis,  Baton  Rouge,  and  .\ew  I'rleans. 

fjiiplo\rK,'jyt 

Slightly  more  than  one-third  (.S5  percent)  of  the  Bower  ''li  s-.  i ss  ippi 
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Table  0 - Lower  Mississippi  Region  (,1>IR)  Urban-Rural 
Population  lorecasts  V 


Percent  ol 

lotal  Population 

tor  Indicated  ^cars 

Area 

1950 

1900 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Avg.  Annual  Historic 
Crowth,  ix'rcent 

WU'A  2 

Uitian 

25 

29 

40 

4o 

50 

04 

■^2 . 8 

Rural 

"1 

00 

54 

44 

30 

-1.3 

MU’A  5 

Uri-ian 

55 

01 

70 

”5 

82 

88 

+ 1.4 

Rural 

4’ 

39 

30 

25 

18 

12 

-2.3 

UlU’A  4 

Uiiiait 

20 

30 

57 

41 

49 

50 

+ 3. 1 

Rural 

SO 

~0 

05 

59 

51 

44 

-1.2 

WIPA  5 

Lillian 

50 

45 

49 

54 

02 

09 

+ 1.0 

Rural 

04 

55 

51 

4o 

38 

31 

-1 . 1 

WU'A  0 

U ill  an 

23 

34 

39 

42 

48 

55 

+2.7 

Rural 

"" 

00 

01 

58 

52 

4~ 

-1.2 

M1R\  ” 

Urlian 

24 

28 

29 

39 

45 

+ 1.0 

Rural 

I’b 

'I 

08 

01 

55 

-0.3 

WIFA  8 

Urban 

47 

53 

58 

01 

08 

■’3 

+ 1.1 

Rural 

53 

41’ 

42 

39 

32 

■) 

-1.2 

MIPA  U 

Urlian 

44 

55 

58 

02 

o~ 

+ 1.4 

Rural 

So 

4” 

4 2 

38 

55 

28 

-1.4 

1\KPA  10 
Urlian 

81 

84 

S3 

83 

84 

I 

85 

+0.1 

Rura  1 

19 

10 

17 

17 

lo 

15 

-0.0 

lADl 

Urlian 

43 

53 

59 

04 

"0 

"0 

+ 1.0 

Rural 

5:’ 

4" 

41 

50 

3(1 

24 

-1.0 

1/  Historical 

data  from 

U.  S. 

Bureau  of 

Census , 
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Rogion'.s  population  was  employed  during  the  UHjO's.  I'liis  proportion 
gradually  will  inci'ease  so  tliat  by  2020  the  ei:iplo\iiient  jiart  ic  ipat  ion 
rate  will  reach  40  percent,  as  compared  witli  41  percent  tor  the  Xation. 
Thus,  !)>■  2020  total  emplovmient  in  the  region  will  reach  3.9  million 
under  Program  A or  4.0  million  imder  Prognuu  B (talile  7). 

Ijiijilounent  trends  lyv  major  industries  are  presented  in  table  7 for 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  Offsetting  the  decline  in  agricultural 
activities  are  major  e.xjiansions  in  nuinufactur ing  and  other  areas.  Pood 
processing  is  tlie  onl\-  manufactur ing  actix  ity  showing  a noticealile  em- 
[iloviuent  decline,  i.e.,  from  53,000  in  l‘.Ki0  to  51,000  in  2020  under 
i'rogiauii  B. 

l.arnings  iuid  1 ncome 

I'.anungs  per  worker  for  the  region  were  SO  [KU'cent  as  great  as 
earnings  foi'  tl\e  Xation  during  19hS.  future  changes  in  emploxiucnt 
cliaracter ist ics  xmd  greater  urbanization  will  Indng  tlie  regional  aver- 
age up  to  90  [lercent  of  tlie  national  average  by  2020. 

Ihe  lower  jier  workei-  eai'iiings  in  the  Lower  Mississip|ii  Region  re- 
flect the  fact  that  earnings  are  higher  in  large  cities  tlian  in  small 
cities,  ;uid  are  higher  in  urban  th;ui  in  mral  areas.  Ihus,  ‘he  absence 
of  a megalopolis  ;md  a greater  dependence  on  agriculture  result  in  low 
average  per  worker  earnings. 

Anticipated  tec  lino logical  advancements,  however,  will  bring  about 
jihenomenal  increases  in  earnings  throughout  the  Xation.  By  2020,  the 
average  per  worker  eaniings  for  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  will  be 
530,000  in  19"2  dollars,  or  S23,93~  based  on  the  equivalent  dollar  pur- 
chasing power  existing  in  19o"  (tables  S and  9). 

I'otal  regional  pei'sonal  income  in  dollar's  of  constrmt  purchasing 
power,  including  incomes  of  business  and  fanti  pro]U'ietors , dividends 
and  intei'est  , ;uid  eai'nings  from  wages  and  salaries,  will  be  15  times 
gi'eater  in  2020  tlian  in  1900,  or  eight  times  greater  than  in  19(>S 
(table  Bi.  I'l'anslated  to  a jier  capita  basis,  jK'i'sonal  income  will 
inci'ease  live  times  from  I'.'oS  to  2020.  In  pui'chasing  piower  of  19'2 
dollars,  the  average  income  of  a fruiiily  of  four  in  the  Lower  tlissis- 
sipjii  Region  will  lie  S00,000,  as  compar'ed  with  S“0,000  for  the  Xation. 
sucli  projections  reflect  the  expected  continued  increase  in  pi'oductiv- 
it\'  per  worker  of  3 percent  ]iei'  \'ear. 

dross  Ih'oyluct  th'iqyiiKit  ing 

\ SLimmat')'  of  ruiticipated  increases  in  the  proiluction  of  physical 
goods  by  major  industries  is  given  in  tables  3 and  10  for  the  Lower 
''liss  iss  ipjii  Region,  lire  value  of  the  out]iut  is  given  in  tenns  of  1907 
prices.  ihus,  if  protluct  ion  of  a specific  commrxlity  group  in  190~  is 
known,  such  as  tons  of  paper,  an  appi'ox imat  ion  of  expected  pi'oduct  ion 
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lalile  ' - ijiii'lo>m-nt  bv  M;i.\or  Imlu-.u  ie>  iii  l.owi-r  Mi--.issiiipi  Rcyioii 

“ rMmVbcrirf  l'01-.ons  Iwloy-^l  in  IIJk ati.-J_  Uiars_^ 


liidastn' 

lotal,  I’rovinu:!  \ 
lotal,  l’ix)i;nii:i  b 
V,i  uulturo 
I'rovii.U':  \ 

I'lcpiMii  1' 

Hii  c.-'trv  S 1 lilu-i  les 
l'n>i',r;u’i  !■> 


IjSir 

1 ,852,ti": 

5(vi,p(Ki  y 


]‘Jini 

1 ,S'4  .IX'I' 
J'.ii’,  1 


J , 1 1('  ,i>00 

l.ia.i'iiu  y 
1,47, UUil  1/ 


5,  ;U  5,1)111) 

5,jl'.i,i'ilii 
105,1)1)0  !_/ 

n:,  mo  1/ 


,‘.ir,iioo 

,(i2li,0ll0 

101,0110  y 
110,01)0  y 


Miiioii; 

I'lOill'.Ul  \ 

l’roi;r;uii  !) 

-•5,sr 

5",  ll'l 

51, 01)0 
5",00o 

51 .000 

50.000 

50,tl00 

50,000 

Muiufaoturiiii; 
I'roviran  \ 
I’rovir.in  H 

255,52" 

522,‘i2t' 

484  ,1)01) 
551 ,1)00 

iM  0,000 

■:s,ooo 

805,000 

048,00(1 

HxkI  li  KiodroJ  l’i-oduct> 
l'roj;i-ara  ,\ 

I’ronrani  li 

50,445 

55,101 

is,;UK) 

55,U(Jit 

15,000 

52,)100 

15.000 

51 .000 

lextiU'  Mill  I’roducts 
Prograni  \ 

Pros; ran  B 

S,""2 

8,S04 

12, Otto 
13,'UIO 

n.oott 

10,000 

15, -'00 

l^,0lnt 

I'hoiaical  tt  .Uliod  Products 
I’rograia  ,\ 

Pro^r.Bii  B 

1 0,1)5 

2" ,5UK 

40.000 

54 .000 

"5,'HIO 
8", 000 

loo, ”00 
125,  '00 

Paper  li  .Ulied  I'roducts 
Pro,i;nuii  \ 

Protr.mi  1) 

ill, -Ip" 

:5,:50 

55,0iU' 

50,1»00 

45,000 

50.000 

ln',000 

IVt  roleum  Kct ining 
Proiii-an 
ProgiMi".  1) 

i',45! 

10,151 

HsHiU 
1",  ’00 

15.t»*>0 

18,000 

lo.i'OO 
10, 00(1 

Priiiuirv  Metals 
Prograri  \ 
Pros; null  H 

2,tS~5 

“ . '21 

10, 

11  ,)oo 

n ,000 

15,000 

12,OOII 

15,000 

.'tiler  '■luiulacturin); 
Proiira"! 

Pri'iir.u'i  K 

150, S08 

181,180 

51  i,’'00 
550,  'll" 

45U.000 

301 .000 

(>(»0 ,1100 

Ml  It  her 
I roi.r.u:,  \ 
Proi,i''“ii  B 

085, 178 

1 ,.'ls.m  '■ 

l,'4;.,iH"' 
1 ,0.’4  ,000 

2,250,  ’00 
2, o2 0,000 

2,0(0,0(10 

5,5(t5.0oo 

1 liii.UiJf.'  U)ifi!r>  aod  li'hi')  iL'>  data. 


li-  .s  1-nv.ei  Kt‘KK'11  l'o|iulal  i«*n , ljnphHrn.-tit  , i\r.'on:iI  IikjU’u., 

.uui  t>M  ScUxtoil  u-.ti  ^ tiMn  I ‘('S  to  J"Ji'  1' 


l'lf.;i.L'  \ llat 

1 U'l  Indie. Jteil  'leal 

r.o  .i;  .1  l».  i 

1 " s 

I'<S> 

dlH'll 

dPli' 

I'opulat  ivvM  1 1 'ul  \ J 

i./l  s 

13i  ,l('l 

i-'.i  ■: , ■pt- 

l\‘r  t ap  1 ! .1  1 MO'i'K'  ' 

: , n 

•• , S‘  ■ 

1 ,l'-Sd 

•.'•r 

i_,  p 

ivlatiVi  III  t.ipii.i  Ini'ivii*  1’,’.  . ■ 1. 

. j 

.M 

li  t.il  tjn;  1>'V’  ii  iit 

- ,-M  J 

■i:,  1 ' 

.'.I'  1,-'- 

iJlpl--.’ lOUt  'v.il  10 

. M- 

.3" 

_ - c 

. > 

lanun^''  ji‘i  '.,>nkit 

, .> » 

M . 

1 

IS.Ir.- 

d ■ , 

ixcl.tlivi*  i.iinuu--  pi  1 '.M-rki't  (H.  • 1.  'i 

.M 

. s ■ 

K t.il  I’lj  oii.il  liii.-nrii'  a 

li.l 

:i,ji  M 

3i‘|i , 

Sd.  ^ , - 

1 - . 1 . M ■ 

Ii't.il  lanuM,.  ^ 

I--. 

1 1 1- 

od.s  ■ ‘,0.-.- 

, ' . : . 

i^noilMti',  I'M-  ti%,  U ! 1 ‘111  1 If'' 

1 , '..H,..;!  1 

■ ■! 

1 , ■ • ■ , ■ 

- , . • d , * - d 

\^r  icul  tin  f 

i. 

1 , 1 1 , : 1 ' 1 

-‘s  ' 

l.ot.d,  'I 

- . - 3f  ,11s 

loiv'-m  uul  t j-lifi  ii‘s 

1 -.'i: 

d , 1 .) 

:i. 

1 

‘3,d  1 

linuif 

i:„-,  .,,1 

e.3e,  I p 

-.I.sPl 

1, 

tool  lining 

1 

s :•/ 

s 

t rudf  ri-tfolviun  .uiii  NatiuMl 

c> 

at'8,  ■* 

8..'  ,sl.i 

.‘"l.-'-d' 

1 . 1 3 1 . s J . 

'1ft, il  Mining 

1. 

. 

u 

itlianvui#. 

11 

(>■  , 1 2 

1 

r.  = . 1 3 3 

d C , d •'  d 

'.'onti.ut  'x ori:'l niv  t ion 

V. 

1. 

w 

'i.uiui  Ktiu  in^ 

4,I'i3,"b'.> 

I. 

r,.,8y,>v' 

d . , i ■ 1 , s 3e 

1 oikI  vUuI  kiiKiu\l  J'j oxlufi  1 

V. 

V. 

iv 

ie.xT  i If  ’-Ij  1 1 {’iwiiK  t H 

) ■ , 1 : 1 

r\.,ir 

dlo.l  -f 

.34o,.sn 

\ppaifl  .uui  (Miifi  If.xtilf' 

V. 

h 

l\ 

h 

I'l'intiM^  .mil  I’ll!.!  ishuti; 

'.',1 18 

ld5,C'.»S 

d'*4,B~l 

15l'  ,089 

ohp ,51' 

ihcMica  1 .uiii  Uiifd  I'roiluit's 

J. ‘0,5.31 

V. 

1\ 

1\ 

l.mnber  .mil  (urnitun 

.^O.i,5,S9 

1 jt),'*13 

8-15,  "U8 

1,151 ,"d5 

1,581  ,.3xSP 

Machine n' , \1 1 

IV 

I00,3U  1 

.30:',  Jdi 

d, Ids, -3.3d 

.3  ,570 ,004 

'■taciuiifiA  , l.\cl  . l.lcctrical 

5\ 

015, ‘.>'1 

p"p,  rs 

I ,.34  J ,0.3" 

l loitrical  i.qiiip.  ^ Supplies 

ddo.nos 

op  .3, 1 r 

i,m:.,s.34 

1 ,831,4d" 

1 r ion  1 quipment 

]('■.  J].'» 

d.Sh  1 .3s 

1 

1 ,0].3.dS.3 

'k'Tfi  \fhicles  .uiii  Iqiupnent 

IS 

.3.3,  Ids 

“t  Id 

1 1 >,(.0.3 

108,580 

h.m>.  l.ijuip.,  } .u  1 . Mtr.  \ehK  les 

M4,i:" 

ddd  ,"3n 

odl,3.'" 

P.3".  34  5 

1 , 14(),0P" 

'Hher  ’tiiuit  ac  turui>; 

'.i:4,3nl 

h 

V. 

l\ 

V. 

and  -iM  icil  ProJiu  t - 

ly.'.i'iii 

.'3s 

00",  di  s 

P'“  ,0.3" 

1 ,4.33.0vSl 

IftroUnu’i  Rel  inin^; 

1.31  ,SS5 

d''(»,3dd 

3.30 , 1 1 .3 

10.', '-'I 

('iS.dSt' 

I’riiuarv  ‘letal> 

"1,1  '.c 

1 »".i,is 

l“d,l'!‘d 

dd  1 ,05.3 

d‘>5,PP(' 

labricatevl  MfraK  Oi\ln.uice 

l\ 

l\ 

W 

‘liMfl  laneoiJs  M.-uunai  turm>; 

r:,.-is 

lOP.UiO  1 

ldl,t.ss 

1,  11, Md 

d.5"(',xS‘l 

Iranspoj't.,  t.iimitxm.,  hih.  Utilities 

h 

IV 

V. 

IV 

iv 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Irade 

i\ 

h 

1\ 

U 

l\ 

1 inance,  Insurance,  .inJ  Real  1 '^tate 

l.'l  .oi  l 

■"0,1 1 

d.Odl  ,(.PS 

.3,P41,5‘" 

Sc  IT  ice.-' 

d, BO  1,34 3 B 

"I'.lPo 

10,OUd,PK5 

lt',-13o,('lii 

rovcninicnt 

:,iiiu  ,-:i 

.3,3('.3,14d  H 

~d  1 ,3S.S 

I.3,.355,dl  1 

:o,d.34,u4s 

t!ivi  1 i.in  rtovcnincnt 

1 ,(»o4  ,:r 

.3,1  1'.*, St." 

PKl),4"'.i 

ld,3P'M.V3 

i8,'."';i,o'i 

Annei]  forces 

n3,d"(. 

"11  ,ln‘» 

P50,0.3P 

1 ,d.3S,.3"" 

1/  Source:  Itatei  Resources  Council  [see  addeiiduiii  I'or  later  revisions. 

table  Pi  1 . 

2,/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  l)ensu>  li);ures  show  the 

19?()  jx’pul.it 

ion  of  the  Lovxer  Missis.*. 

ippi  Ri'>;ion  ;i 

s 

a , J33. 

.3/  Per  capita  income  and  )ht  uorker  eaminK'^  value  are 

jliven  in  I'.Ri?  dolhir-;  total  personal 

inct'HJH.'  .md 

earnings  values  .ire  >:i\en  in  thousands 

ol’  1 .>()"  dollars. 

4/  V\- withheld  to  avoid  disclo''in^  company 

?/  S — too  sruill  to  he  pm jccti'il . 

ccmt'idenl  i.i 

ml  omit  ion. 
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lablo  - l.unungs  by  Major  Industries  in  Louer  Mississippi  Region  ]J 


1 

amines  for 

Indicated  Years  2/ 

Indu'-t  IV 

1950 

ID'S? 

TDW 

:w5 

lotal,  I’rogr.u’i  A 
Total,  l’rogi\ua  U 

5,90ii,5J5 

■■,919,50s 

13,380,330 

19.005.000 

30.834.000 

43,038,000 
48,60-, 000 

93, "58, 000 
110,581 ,000 

Per  Worker 
I'rogr.ua  \ 
Program  b 

3,::-i 

1,3:0 

5,550 

',805 

-,S05 

13,815 

13,813 

33,95" 

35,93" 

Vgrieul  lure 
Program  A 
Progr:un  K 

1 

1,115,093 

1,333,08- 

1,011,000 

1,109,000 

1.381.000 

1.481.000 

3.336.000 

3.638.000 

loresiiy  li  ['isheries 
Prog  nun  A 
Prognuii  b 

:s,9.so 

18,880 

19,013 

3', 000 
50,000 

53.000 

60.000 

95,000 

110,000 

Miiuiii; 
I’ro.cnu:!  A 
('t\).cr;u:i  i- 

541,09- 

450,991 

030,000 

o9-,000 

955,000 

1,104,000 

1.518.000 

1.590.000 

M.inuj‘aeturing 
Prognua  A 
Progian  i! 

'J  ,d5S 

1,451,110 

3,550,-55 

4.104.000 

4.499.000 

9,139,000 

10,593,000 

30,105.000 

33,-13,000 

ltK)d  i,  Kindred  Product'* 
Program  A 
Progr.'ui  H 

ibi  ,or 

250,5"  1 

31“,“33 

509. 000 

405.000 

558.000 

645.000 

898,000 
1 ,059,000 

1 cAt  1 ie  *'i  1 1 rroduct  > 
Prognua  \ 

I’rogr.'U'i  !• 

39,  :u: 

31 ,05'J 

49,131 

50. 000 

94.000 

1 "5,000 
305,000 

34", 000 
409,000 

(.■hciriical  K 'dlied  I’rodaets 
Prograia  A 
Program  1^ 

S'* 

iO.' , 3J3 

290,334 

538,000 

5-9,000 

1.301.000 

1.508.000 

3.915.000 

3.556.000 

P.iper  ti  \llied  i'roduels 
Progr..m  A 
Progr  in  15 

''0,b‘.'4 

139,903 

195,040 

311,000 

311,000 

6('",UO0 
""2, OOP 

I,434,Ol’- 

1,691,000 

Pcti-oJc.im  KePining 
Prognun  \ 

Progiiin  h 

93, “PS 

123,039 

1;)1 

300.000 

330.000 

350. 000 

413.000 

M8,-'00 

-39,000 

i’rim.iry  Metal- 
Program  \ 
Progr. u'l  b 

8, 085 

14,838 

-4. 193 

100,000 

110,000 

1"3,000 

300,000 

394,000 
34 ",000 

Otiiei  'lanut.icturing 
Progr.'ui  \ 

I'rogr.ua  15 

suu,:u-i 

098,994 

I , lo'.ooi 

3,504,000 

3.-41,000 

5.936.000 

6.853.000 

13.499.000 

15.931.000 

\ll  "tlier 
Prognri  \ 
Program  P. 

3, 195,080 

5,00iM'S\S' 

8, 03 -,3-5 

13,335,000 
1 1,499,000 

30.581.000 

35.369.000 

69,9"b.000 

83.531,000 

i/  I'rogniri  \ t rofi  n!i|.I\S  data. 

It  Ail  earning.s  e.\ce[>t  [>en-  worker  iMmings  are  given  in  thousands  ol'  dollars;  ]vr  uorkcr 

eanurigs  are  given  in  lAn"  dollars. 


lahlo  10  - Index  of  (Xitixit  by  Major  Industries  in 
Lower  Mississip|n  Region 


Index  of  Uitpiit  for  liidicateTT  Years  \J 


Indust  r\ 

lOO" 

1008 

1080 

2000 

2020 

Agr  ieulture 

l’rowr;uii  A 

100  2/ 

120 

150 

170 

Progixuii  b 

-- 

120 

l08 

102 

lorest  rv 

l’rogr;uii  ,\ 

100  2/ 

115 

155 

108 

l'rogr;u:i  B 

-- 

-- 

1.55 

180 

244 

Minin.,,  I’etroleiun 

l’rogr;un 

100 

lOO 

158 

214 

5'1 

l’i'ogr;u:i  B 

- 

r.5 

248 

458 

g>uan-\  ing 

i’ro.;r;u:i  .\ 

100 

102 

MO 

T-  ■» 

512 

l’ro>,r;uii  n 

lo5 

31S 

004 

M.mui’aeturing 

l’rogr;im  .\ 

100 

100 

185 

454 

080 

l’rogr;u:i  B 

-- 

201 

502 

1 , 1 00 

lood  ii  Mildred  I’roduets 

I’rognun  .\ 

100 

101 

12o 

204 

I’rogriua  B 

141 

2.50 

505 

lextile  Mill  Products 

Progriua  ,\ 

100 

105 

180 

38() 

"52 

Pi'ognua  B 

204 

450 

887 

l.'hoiaical  i .Ulied  Products 

I’rognua  A 

100 

111 

218 

01)2 

1 ,510 

Progriua  B 

2.50 

oOo 

I’aper  ;<  Allied  Pi'oiluct 

I’rogr.ua  A 

100 

loo 

loo 

5o4 

"82 

I’rogr.uii  B 

-- 

1 8S 

421 

\}12 

Petroleuiii  Rel  ining 

Prognua  ,\ 

100 

1.51 

18- 

.541 

olo 

Progr.ua  B 

-- 

205 

508 

"2" 

Priiaarv  'let.ils 

i'rognua  .\ 

100 

112 

15o 

458 

ri 

511 

540 

otiiei'  M.muiacturing 

I’rogr.u.i  \ 

100 

loo 

1“' 

420 

055 

Progriuu  B 

-- 

-- 

104 

480 

1,120 

1/  l.io"  = UK). 

3/  10711  used  as  base. 
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can  he  calculatL\l  liy  applying,  the  appropriate  imlex  for  the  future 
)’ear. 


Sevei'al  tlramat  ie  duun^es  in  the  future  demaikl  for  yooeis  are  iiuli- 
eated  hy  tlie  pi’oduct  ion  forecast^.  (Xit[iut  hy  clieniical  industries  m 
general  uill  lie  la  to  IS  times  as  i:uieh  in  JOdi  as  in  l‘.Hi7  (table  10). 
Agricultural  production,  on  tiie  other  hand,  nil!  hardy  double,  e\en 
lukler  Program  h assunpt  ions . 

future  \\ater  needs  for  L'ach  iiklustr}-  can  he  estimated  In'  applving 
consLunjit  ion  coefficients  to  the  [iroduct  ion  forecasts.  Adjustments  of 
the  consimipt  ion  coefficients  for  future  >ears  should  he  made  in  liglit 
of  ant  icijiatei,!  efficienc)'  in  \\ater  utilisation  and  uater  pollution 
rest  r ict ions. 


1 iklust  ry  Potent  ia  1 

fconomic  output  in  all  iiklustries  is  expected  to  expaikl  ;-teadil\' 
dui'ing  the  next  SO  years,  (tverall,  agricultural  production  uill 
double,  petroleum  mining  output  uill  quavlruph',  and  manul'actur ing  gross 
product  kill  expand  tenfold,  fspeciall}'  important  is  the  iirojection 
that  output  hy  chemical  industries  uill  lu'  11  times  greater  in  JOdd 
than  in  I'.HiS. 

detailed  infoniiat  ion  concerning  existing  agricultural  land  use  and 
ikkkls  is  presenteel  in  Apiiendix  f,  haikl  Resources.  It  shoukl  he  noteil 
that  othei'  appendixes  of  the  stud\'  usually  are  (vised  on  tlie  exact  iiy- 
elrologic  houndai'y  of  each  IVlfl’A  in  contrast  to  the  hconomics  .Ajipeiklix 
uiiicii  foi  lous  tlie  hater  Resources  Council  elelineation  according  to 
countv'  lines,  fhe  following  [viragraphs  siuiuiiarise  agricultural  data  for 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

Agriculture 

Historical,  current,  and  projected  future  agricultural  activity  in 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  provitles  a basis  for  estimating  the  agri- 
cultural land  and  water  neetls  to  meet  the  national  (.iemaikl  for  food, 
feed,  fiber,  and  related  resources.  The  primar\'  purpose  of  this  agri- 
cultural anal\sis  is  to  provide  assistance  in  evaluating  the  needs  and 
[U'ohlems  associateil  with  water  ;ukl  relatei.1  land  resources  management. 

P.urrent  and  future  needs  for  natural  resources  depend  on  popula- 
tion, emplovinent , income,  and  agricultural  ;uid  industrial  develojiment . 
The  agricultural  economy  was  luialyzed  to  cover  the  four  stikly  standard 
idanning  time  periods:  (1)  historical  years  1P47  to  1P70,  with  1970 

regardetl  as  the  base  \-ear;  (d)  the  V’eai'  1980;  (3)  the  \xvir  dOOO;  and 
(4)  the  year  dOdO. 

Agriculture  is  an  imixirtant  jiart  of  the  total  economy  of  the  Lower 
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Miss isH  ipi)L  Region.  TIk'  Mississipiu  River  ;ukI  it  ; t rilnit. tries  eonsti- 
tiite  a Jistinet  pins  ioeiil  tura  1 reiMoii.  This  rerii'n'  - -a)ils  aikl  uater 
resourees  ;uul  its  lonjt  ^^rouing  season  luike  it  ideal  I'or  piavlik  t ion  of  a 
variety  of  rou  ;uul  close-seeded  crop<,  for  the  .routli  of  valuable 
forest  species,  aikl  for  the  pioduction  of  li\e>tock  and  livestock  proi.1- 
iicts.  In  addition,  the  uater  and  land  resources,  under  difl'erent  ten- 
ure arraniteiiient  s , pi'ovidi.'  an  iiualitable  out  K't  lor  I'uny  hunt  in;;,  fish- 
iny,  and  other  recreational  opport  tin  i t iv- . 

The  land  and  uater  tvsource  hast..  Sitki  curruit  and  liitiire  agri- 
cultural product  ion  is  prinarih’  predicated  upon  the  availahilit  v and 
((iialitv'  of  land,  a definite  land  aiul  uater  hasr  uas  estahlisheil  to  aid 
in  interpi'et  iny,  changes  that  ire  lorecast.  Hie  land  and  uater  base  in- 
cludes tile  total  area  uithin  coiintv  and  luri-di  lines  for  all  URl’A's  in 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Rt-gion. 

file  l.ouei'  ''liss  issip[)i  Ri.-y.ion  (I'd!  it  teal  or  v i \ i 1 boiiiklarv  I eiicori- 
jiasses  an  area  of  u" ,l>'.'l , Tdu  acre  s.  nw-  total  aiva  is  st  rat  1 1' ie-il  into 
several  class!  t icat  ions  and  stibc  1 a " i 1 deal  ion-  , i.o.,  a i iciiltiiral 
laikl,  nona;gr icul  tura  1 land,  and  larne-  uate-r  aie-a  -. 

In  I'.T'b,  agr  icttl  t lira  1 laiul  aee'oiinted  for  ul."  i:ii  1 1 ie'ii  acre;.,  eir 
Ml  jiercent  eif  the  total  area;  nonae.r ieti  1 1 lira  1 land  accoiinte-vl  for 
.1.(1  million  acres,  or  .i  percent  of  the-  total  aiva;  .ind  large-  uate-r 
areas  accoiinteel  for  J.b  million  acre-  , or  I perce-nt  of  the-  total  area. 

Of  the  (il.,i  million  acres  of  agricultur.il  laud  in  the  basin  in  1‘.'''0, 

.1-1. 0 million  acres  uere  in  faniis. 

Tanii  structure.  .\n  inventory  ol'  e-.\i -t  iny  I'.iiri  re-sources  jiren  ides 
a fiinelamental  aiilln  leiniuil.it  in;;  aiul  proposin.c,  pi. ms  for  uater  .iikl 
uater-relate-el  laikl  re-sotirce-  de'velo|ime'nt  , e oiise-rv  .it  ion , aiul  use.  .\;;ri- 
cultural  elata  are-  pre'senle-el  as  an  ;iid  in  int  erpt vt  in;;  the-  me-.inin;;  .ind 
si.gni  f icance  of  ch.in.ge-s  in  agricultural  product  ion  aikl  resource-  use-. 

rite  amount  of  larnlaiu!  in  the-  region  ele-e  1 iiu-el  pe-re'e-nt  eliiring  the 
perioel  Iblb-lb'O.  A niuiihe-r  ol’  I’orce-s  are-  at  uork  th.it  have-  re-siilteel  in 
a iveliiction  in  laiul  in  faniis.  I’.irt  of  the-  ile-cre-.i-.e-  c.ni  be  attribute-el 
tel  urban  e.\|iansion,  uith  both  laetorie-s  aikl  homes  heiny,  e-stablished  in 
rural  are-as;  |iart  to  the-  conversion  ol  ero|il,iikl  aikl  [Ust  iirel.iikl  to  lum- 
fanii  lorest  laikl;  aikl  part  to  faniilaikl  being  taken  aua\-  feir  lu-u  highway 
aikl  similar  const  met  ion.  In  .kielition,  laikl  is  incre-.isi  ngl.v  be-ing 
sought  for  re-creation  aikl  uiKIlile-  pursuits.  Compe-t  i t ion  for  the  use  eif 
laiul  is  currently  attract  in;.;  mucli  attention. 

lotal  farms  in  1P7()  niimbere-el  I Id, old,  or  ,'i.S,(i.S;'  U-s--  th.in  in  Idol 
aiul  dHd.l.’id  less  than  in  Idld.  It  is  ant  ic  ipat  e-el  that  the  number  eif 
I'aniis  will  continue  to  ele-cliiu-  in  future  Near--,  hut  .it  .i  lower  r.ite- 
than  that  pre-vailing  over  the-  past  two  elec.uK's. 


Despite  tlie  Jeeliiie  in  luuiiix-r  of  fnniis  and  fanners,  ai^rieul t lire  is 
an  expandinj;  industry  in  tiie  l.oi^er  Mississippi  itegion.  An  expanded 
output  of  agricultural  coiiniiod  i t ies  coupled  uitli  a decline  in  fanii  luuii- 
hers  and  fanii  iKiinilation  steiius  from  a large  growth  in  [iroduction  effi- 
ciency arising  from  tlie  increased  irse  of  fann  nuchinen',  fertilizers, 
custom  services,  conservation  programs,  and  otlier  foniis  of  improved 
t ec lino  logy . 

Region  fanns  averaged  Ja'd  acres  in  ID-O  (table  111,  as  comiiared 
uitli  87  acres  in  IDID.  The  average  fann  size  \aiies  In'  KRl’A's  from 
140  acres  to  351  acres. 

In  1970,  most  of  the  region  fanns  (15,l(i4  fanns,  or  3J  percent  of 
the  total)  uere  in  the  size  range  of  l(i  to  49  acres,  iliose  in  the 
size  range  7(>0  to  499  acres  lucnberei-l  15,33o,  or  11  percinit  of  the 
total.  Onl\'  5 percent  of  the  total  fan:'.s  wei'i.'  1,000  aci'es  oi'  larger 
(table  in.' 

fanns  are  ;.',rou|x\l  into  tuo  nuijor  calegoi' ii's  , commei'cial  aiul  non- 
commercial. fanns  with  sales  amounting  to  S_',500  or  I'lore  per  annum  are 
classified  as  cononercial.  Sixty-four  iKU'cent  of  the  fanns  in  the  re- 
gion uere  classified  as  conmiercial  in  19"(',  .uul  3n  peivent  as  i>ait  time 
or  noncommerc ia 1 . 

fann  tenure  concerns  the  resjiect  ive  right  s ol'  ind i v iilua  1 s in  the 
use  of  land  and  land  resources  associated  uith  the  laiul  required  for 
agricultural  [iroduction.  fhe  tenure  a rranc.ement s luider  which  fanuland 
is  oi>erated  may  affect  the  way  land  is  used  and  the  ;unounts  of  capital 
and  labor  used  with  the  land.  fhus,  the  tenure  arrangement  luider  uhich 
fannland  is  operated  affects  the  total  agricultural  production,  fann 
income,  aiwl  the  status  of  fann  familit-'s. 

Of  the  14J,o4n  fanns  in  the  region  in  19"",  "5,511  uere  operated 
by  full  owners,  4(1,181  In'  |iai't  ouiier:-,  J.i,98d  In'  teiuuits,  aiwl  n39  by 
nuuiagers  (table  1 1). 

The  princiiial  crops  groun,  in  tenns  of  land  used,  uere  soybeans, 
cotton,  rice,  hay,  and  corn.  These  five  crops  accounti.xl  for  95  percent 
of  the  total  harvested  acreage  in  19"H. 

Hie  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  and  ]ioultry  products  is 
an  import. int  segment  of  the  agricultural  econonn'  of  the  region  but  less 
so  th.'in  crop  product  ion.  'lirket  ing  receipts  from  liiestock  and  I ne- 
st ock  [irovlucts  tot  .'lied  S373  million  in  I9"(l  it.ible  1 1). 

fann  income  dat.i  are  presented  in  t.ible  ll.  I he  19"0  fann  market- 
ings totaled  Sd.l  billion  and  were  the  I'rinciii.il  component  of  fann  in- 
come. >kirketing  receijits  are  those  from  cro|'s  .ind  livestiK'k.  fur- 
rent  ly,  crops  account  for  83  percent  of  marketing  receipt--,  .ind 
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livestock  and  livestock  jiroducts  accoiuit  for  17  percent. 


Income  fi'om  sources  other  tluui  product  ruu'ket  ini;s  contribute  about 
14  percent  touai\l  total  pross  fan;i  income.  In  I'.iyn,  press  income  minus 
production  expenses  yielded  a fann  proju' ietoi's ' net  income  of 
;> "1 8, 020,001).  Dt'rived  net  income  per  fann  ;uiiounted  to  S.S.ddd. 

Apricultural  eaniinps  foi'  the  repion  durinp  the  period  1050-1'.)()8 
(table  12)  I'emained  relatively  constant  aroiun.1  one  billion  >.lollars.  On 
tlie  other  band,  total  earninps  for  the  repion  imire  tluui  doubled  durinp 
the  same  period.  .’Xs  a I'esult,  earninps  fi'om  apriculture  declined  from 
21.. 8 [lercent  of  the  repion  total  in  10,80  to  10.0  jiercent  in  lOiuS.  The 
relative  advance  in  total  eaniinps  in  the  repion  and  tlie  relati\e  de- 
cline in  apricultural  eaniinps  in  tlie  repion  tend  to  support  tbe-posi- 
tion  that  otlier  income  component ■<,  [lart  icularly  uape  and  salar>'  income, 
are  increasinp  in  imiiortance.  Ibis  situation  is  a result  primaril)' 
of  prowinp  urluui  centers,  expandinp  consiuner  markets,  increased  uti- 
lization of  services,  larpe  povernment  facilities,  and  industrial 
exjians  ion. 


fable  12  - fotal  barninps,  Apricultural  l.arninps,  ;uid 
Apricultural  l.arninps  Related  to  I.ouer 
''lississippi  Repion  and  .Ration  \J 


i ear 

19.80 

19.89 

1908 

fotal  barninps  in  bouer 
Mississippi  Region  y 

5, 908,. 82.8 

",919,505 

12,280,220 

barninps  from  .Agriculture  in 
bower  ^lississippi 
Repion  2/ 

1,272,921 

1,115,092 

1,252,087 

Ratio  of  .Agricultural  l.arn- 
ings  to  fotal  Regional 
bamings,  I’ercent 

21.5 

14.1 

10.0 

Ratio  of  Agricultural  f.am- 
ings  to  fotal  U.  S. 
Apricultural  f.amings , 
Percent 

.8.5 

0.7 

0 . s 

1/  Working  data  supplied  by  the  bureau  of  liconomic  Analysis,  United 
~ .States  Department  of  Commerce,  Uasbington,  1).  C. 
y bamings  values  are  given  in  tbousiuids  of  19(i7  dollars. 


llowevei',  agricultural  earnings  in  the  l.ower  Mississii)pi  Region, 
relative  to  total  agricultural  earnings  for  the  Nation,  inci'cased  from 
5.5  percent  in  195U  to  0.8  iiercent  in  1908. 

National  food  and  fiber  requirements,  iiie  general  iirocedurc  used 
in  projecting  agricultural  jiroduct ion  was  to  assess  the  past  perfor- 
iiumce  of  agricultural  activity,  deteniiine  the  future  denuuid  for  agri- 
cultural products,  and  estimate  tlie  expected  productive  capacity  of  the 
region,  liie  basic  data  needed  in  tlie  beginning  were  national  require- 
ments for  food,  feed,  and  fiber  and  tlie  regional  allocation  of  tlie 
product  ion. 

ilie  projected  national  requirements  for  1980,  JOOO,  and  JOdO  rep- 
resent the  expected  demand  under  tlie  specified  assimiptions  jiresented 
earlier,  fhe  national  production  requirements  were  adjusted  to  accoiuit 
for  imports  and  exports.  Consequently,  tlie  end  result  is  the  quantity 
of  agricultural  jiroducts  that  must  he  jiroduced  to  meet  net  domestic  re- 
quirements in  the  United  States  and  to  allou  for  jirojected  exjiorts. 

hxpanding  national  reiiu i rement s for  agricultural  production  result 
from  three  major  economic  forces,  i.e.,  growth  of  [lopulation,  rising 
per  cajiita  consiniier  income,  aiul  the  associated  changes  in  tastes  which 
influence  trends  in  per  capita  use,  and  foreign  demand.  The  product  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States,  in  the  aggregate,  can  he  expected  to 
increase  largely  as  a function  of  an  assimicil  poiuilation  growth.  At 
higher  income  levels,  consumer  response  to  furtlier  income  gains  is  re- 
flected mainly  in  shifts  luaong  individual  products  with  little  incivase 
in  total  overall  consumption  of  fanii  products  per  person. 

The  basis  for  projecting  national  product  requi  I'ements  was  to  pro- 
ject requirements  per  person  for  all  major  croji  and  livestock  jiroducts. 
listimates  of  total  requirements  were  derived  by  multiiilying  the  results 
of  per  capita  estimates  for  each  commodity  h\'  jirojected  ixijiulat  ion. 
Historical  agricultural  and  forestry  outjuit  data  for  the  United  States 
and  Jirojected  demands  for  1980,  2(HU),  and  2020  are  jiresented  in 
table  13. 

Lower  Miss  iss  ijiji  i Reg  ion  l~ood  and  fiber  retju  i remcapt^.  Sejia  rate 
forecasts  ol  agricultural  jiroduction  have  been  develojied  for  Rrogr;uns  A 
and  B (table  14).  Program  A jirojections  are  based  ujion  a direct  rela- 
tionship of  the  Lower  Mississ ijijii  Region  to  national  jirojections,  w1\i  le 
Program  B jirovides  for  a rate  of  growth  for  agriculture  in  the  Lower 
Mississijipi  Region  equal  to  the  rate  of  growtii  for  agriculture  through- 
out the  United  States.  Ihus , Prognuii  B jirojections  for  21)00  and  2020 
average  ~ jiercent  higher  tlwui  Progiauii  A jirojections. 

Pa  nil  income.  Projected  fanii  income  data  are  jiresented  in  table  15 
for  both  Programs  A and  B.  The  fanii  income  comjionents  ai'e  identical 
for  Programs  A and  B in  1980,  as  the  jirojected  jiroducts  rexjui rements 
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iable  13  - Agricultural  ;uul  lorestry  (Xitput  in  United  States  jV 
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Val'U-  IS  - Gn»--  l an«  liwoiiK',  rnxliiLt  ion  anJ  Not  liiam' 


in  !.ov\cr 

• i>sippi  Roiiion 

lam  liicuino 

\ aluo 

in  I%“  Hollar: 

s in  Indicated 

Iv.irs 

Lt)iJi)>oncnts 

■ — nm 

n5si! 

iciniT 

''Virkoting  Rt'ceipts 

:,145,0UU,0UU 
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3,841 ,000,00" 

.Vtfunonov  IrKoiiK.*  1/ 

.148,4U0,00U 

451,00l',00i) 

.S.5(,,000,00() 

045,000,000 

Kcalizod  fiross  if 

:,4‘.‘5,4(W,000 

3,::4,w)o,uuo 

.5,845,000,000 

4, 400, 000, 000 

I’roduct  ion  l.xpcn.'^c 
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-- 

154  ,000,000 
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0~5, 000,000 
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1/  IncluJoa  value  of  hone  consuiiption  of  fana  proJuvts,  value  of  fana  dxell 
~ injj.s,  .uiti  i;c'venu-ient  tnmsfer  ixuiaents. 
lACluJes  viuuiiies  in  inventories. 


are  tlic  .siuiie.  In  2000  ;uid  2020,  projeetevl  provluet  ion  requirements  for 
ajir ieul tural  eoiiimodi t ies  are  greater  for  Program  B tlian  for  Progriuii 
■file  Program  estimates  sliow  ;m  increase  in  net  income  from  $~48  mil- 
lion in  1970  to  $l..'i  billion  in  2020,  or  an  increase  of  79  percent. 

'Hie  I'rogriun  B estimates  sliow  ;ui  increase  in  net  income  to  SI. 4 billion 
in  20 20'. 

Agricultural  earn ings.  Projected  agricultural  earnings  are  pre- 
sent eaTiTTalile  U>.  .Agricultural  earnings  comprised  10  jiercent  of 
total  region  eaniings  in  19(hS,  Init  they  are  projected  to  fall  to 
5.5  percent  in  1980,  5.0  percent  in  2000,  and  2.4  percent  in  2(I20. 
Region  agricultural  eaniings  as  a share  of  U.  S.  agricultural  eaniings 
are  projected  at  5.2  jiercent  in  1980,  2000,  and  2020. 

.Agricultural  emplovjien_t_.  l-.miiloniient  shifts  in  tlie  economy  of  tlie 
Lower  Mississijipi  Region  anJ  tlie  United  States  have  been  influenced 
historically  by  decreasing  deiiuuids  for  labor  in  agriculture.  Missive 
adjustments  in  the  agricultural  sector  have  been  jnecijiitatcxl  liy  an  e.x- 
pansion  in  the  size  of  faniis,  mechanization  of  agricultural  jobs,  and 
dnuiiatic  gains  in  agricultural  jiroduct  i v i ty.  fliese  adjustments  have 

freed  a large  jiortion  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  for  emjiloniient  in 
other  occujiat  ions. 

(K'er  the  jiast  three  decades,  the  growth  in  outjuit  jier  iiuui-hour  in 
agriculture  has  been  rajiid — at  a rate  apjiroaching  4.5  percent  jier  year, 
■fliis  growth  has  been  acliieved  with  ajijirox imately  the  s;mie  croji  acreage 
but  with  a large  increase  in  the  lunoiuit  of  fanii  machinery  and  eijuijiment 
Jier  man.  liirtlier,  declining  labor  rcxjui  reinents  have  been  accomjianied 
by  higher  e.xpenditu'-es  for  variable  capital  injiuts,  e.g.,  fertilizer, 
seed,  insect  and  disease  control,  and  weed  eradication. 


Table  lo  - I'rojected  Total  Tamings,  Agricultural  Tamings, 
and  Agricultural  Tamings  Related  to  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  and  Nation 


Yea  r 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total  T.arnings  in  Tower 
Mississippi  Region  1/ 
Trogra]ii  A 
l’rogr;un  B 

19.005.000 

20.854.000 

42.028.000 

48.007.000 

95,758,000 
110,581 ,000 

Tamings  from  Agriculture 
in  Tower  Mississippi 
Region  1/ 

I'rogiMJii  A 
Trogiaua  B 

1 ,011  ,000 
1,109,000 

1 ,281  ,000 
1 ,481 ,000 

2.250.000 

2.058.000 

Ratio  of  Agricultural  f.arn- 
ings  to  Total  Regional 
Tamings,  Percent 
Progmun  A 
Prograju  B 

5.5 

5.5 

5.0 
5 . 0 

2.4 

2.4 

Ratio  oT  Agricultural  learn- 
ings to  Total  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Tamings , 


Teivent 


1 

’rogitun  A 

5.2  5.2 

5.2 

1 

’rogr;uii  B 

:/  2/ 

2/ 

1/ 

Tamings  values  are  given 

in  thousands  of  19o7  dollars. 

y 

No  alternative  set  of  U.  ^ 

1.  earnings. 

Agricultural  emplo\iiient  foi'  the  region  includes  employment  in 
agricultural  protluction,  agricultural  services,  hiuiting  and  trap]iing, 
forestry,  and  fislieries.  Historical  and  |)rojected  agricultural  em|iloy- 
iiient  levels  for  the  region  are  presented  in  table  17  for  Progr;mis  A and 
h.  Levels  of  agricultural  emidoymient  in  the  Tower  Mississipi>i  Region 
and  the  United  States  reflect  rapidly  rising  output  per  nuui-liour.  Agri- 
cultui'al  employment  is  iirojected  to  decline  in  all  future  time  fnunes, 
since  in'oduct  ivity  in  tlie  agricultural  sector  will  more  closely  aji- 
proach  that  achieved  in  the  nonfaim  sector  of  the  economy.  K'ith  ex- 
jianded  real  output  rates,  a smaller  agricultural  force  will  he  able  to 
satisfy  food  aiul  fibei'  rcxiu  i rement  s of  a growing  ixi|Hilat  ion. 
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j lable  I" 

- Agricultural  Ijiiploviiient 
Mississippi  Region 

in  l.ouer 

Niuuber  of  I’ersons 

l.iiiplo>-ed 

'i  oar 

I’rognun  \ 

Trogr;u:i  I'' 

j 19.S0 

.1(i9  ,900 

1 

1 I'loU 

290  ,0"9 

1980 

lA")  ,000 

lA",!)!)!) 

dtlOO 

ltlA,000 

1 i:,ooo 

:odo 

101  ,000 

110,000 

.\i;ri cultural  iiKiusti  ial  spcv  ial  izat  ion.  The  l.ouer  Mississipjii 
Reuion^s  projected  agricultural  iiu.Ii7xes  of  relative  re;^ional  special- 
isation for  1980,  1990,  JOOl),  :010,  and  JOdO  are  presented  in  table  18. 

As  previous!}-  referred  to  in  the  description  of  tlie  present  a;.}ricul- 
tural  economy,  uiien  regional  earnintis  in  a;.’,r icu  1 1 ure  (cxpresscil  as  a 

percentai^e  of  total  I'egional  earninsrs)  exceed  tlie  corresiiondin}}  na-  ! 

tional  percentai;e,  avp'icul t ure  is  considered  to  he  producing  more  tliaji 
is  needled  tor  consumption  in  tlie  region.  At  tiiis  [)oint,  the  region  is 


fable  18  - Agricultuixil  Industrial  Sjx'cial  isat  ion  Index 
for  l.ouer  Mississippi  Region 
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Year 

19^0 

1990 

dooo 

:oio 

:o:o 

Indust  r ial  Special  i.s.-it  ion 
Index  tor  l.ouci  Missis- 
sipjii  Reg, ion,  l’(,'rcent 

5. 3J 1 

A.9J  ) 

A.o-r 

d.b-lb 

A85 

1 iKiust  rial  Spec ial i sat  ion 
Index  I’or  United  States, 
i’ercent 

d.dOb 

1 . b 1 9 

l.:.A8 

1 . 0119 

0.99.S 

Difference  fteti^een  l.ouer 
'lissi  ssippi  Region 
Index  and  II.  S.  Index, 
I’ercent 

A.  1 1 A 

:.  A05 

1 . ■'89 

1.  A l" 

1 . A90 

A. 
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tons  ulciwl  to  I'C  an  cxporttM'  of  a;4ricultural  proilucts.  I’rojtt  t otl  apri- 
tultural  itklcxos  for  soloctcJ  1‘utiiro  t iiiio  fr.'Uiios  for  tlio  fowt'i'  .'-Ijs.'is- 
<i[>pi  Ropion  reveal  that  the  tlep.ree  of  overall  specialization  is  Je- 
elininp,.  fliis  lopieall>'  results  I'l’om  the  fact  tliat  the  smaller  the 
value,  the  lesser  tlie  [xirt  ion  of  total  eaniinps  associated  with  export 
protliK't  ion  aiul,  therefore,  the  lesser  the  ilepree  of  basin  overall  spe- 
cialization. I'lie  Lower  Mississipiu  Repion  iiitle.x  was  IJ.tiOS  in  IdSO  and 
is  pi'ojected  to  ilecline  to  1 . xd  in  Jl)2U. 

Rui~a  1 -ui'lvin  jio|nilat  itni.  fhere  are  several  charactei'ist  ics  of  pop- 
ulat  iorTTft her  than  total  size  that  t.xert  impoi-tant  influences  upon  the 
shape  and  I'.Rn'ement  of  tlie  Lower  Mis.d  ss  ii)jii  Repion's  economy.  One  is 
the  extent  td'  urbanization.  Urbanization  lias  iiecome  almost  synoiniiious 
with  economic  prowth. 

lor  jHirposes  of  this  stiwl}',  total  population  was  stratified  into 
onl)  two  catepories  — ui'ban  and  rural.  Itiirinp  the  peritid  Id.'id-ld"!), 
only  IVRl’A's  x ;uid  Id  had  an  urban  population  exceedinp  rural  popula- 
tion. lirbiui  population  e.xceedeil  rural  population  in  WRI’A's  R and  d be- 
pinninp  in  tlie  >'eai'  IdoU. 

file  po]nilat  ion  of  the  repion  has  tleveloped  from  one  of  about 
■lx  percent  urban  in  IdsO  to  one  of  about  S7  percent  in  (see 

talile  Id).  More  peojile  are  movinp  to  the  cities,  and  niral  inhabitants 
are  adopt  inp  urbanizei.1  modes  ol  1 i\ inp.  Tiius,  with  tiie  t reiki  ol  accel- 
erated prowth  in  the  urbanized  URl’A's  and  the  attendant  population 


fable  Id  - fetal.  Urban,  and  Rural  Population,  Lower 
'di ss i ss  i p)i i Repion,  Indicated  'I'ears  _1_/ 
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foTal'  ~ 
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:,x7d,-:x 
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.\.\ 

•\A 

I'ddd 

5 ,iSd(i , 2iS7 

X ,0(i5  ,”d(i 

2 ,7(id  ,5(il 

\A 

ld~il 

(i,xd2,ddd 

x,7x4  , 1 2x 

2,5(r,dxd 

N\ 

X,\ 

.\.\ 

Id.Sd 

(i,'’41  ,ddd 

4,281,1x5 

2,4  5d,5(i4 

7,285,000 

■1  ,(i(i2,400 

2,(i22,(iOO 

dddd 

8 , 1 5(1 , 1 (il 

5 , 7 x8 , 5 1 .5 

2,41“,(i48 

0,188,000 

(1,4.51  ,(id0 

2,  "5(1, 100 

ddjd 

l(),ld(i,0dd 

~ ,744  ,1(1 5 

2,151  ,.5x1 

1 1 ,(i55,OOd 

8, 85". 801' 

2 .■■'.'7 ,200 
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contraction  in  the  more  niral  IVItl’A's,  I'uture  growth  in  the  region  is 
encouraging. 

Urban  [xjpulation  in  tlie  Lower  Mississijipi  Region  increased  from 
2,379,723  in  19S0  to  3, "34, 123  in  1970.  Continuing  urbanization  in  the 
region  should  raise  virb;u\  jxjpulation  to  7,744,4b3  in  2020  (I’rogiaun  A). 

In  tliat  >'ear,  approximately  7b  jK'rcent  of  the  region’s  total  iwjailation 
will  reside  in  urlvui  areas  :md  only  24  percent  will  reside  in  lural 
areas.  Prognuii  B [wpulation  projections  are  similar  since  it  was  as- 
sumed tliat  the  urlxui- rural  relationsliip  would  remain  tlie  Siune  in  tlie 
projected  years  as  for  I’rognun  A. 

Sinimuiiy.  T!\e  imjiortance  of  agriculture  in  the  economy  of  tlw' 

Lower  Mississippi  Region  may  be  characterized  in  several  ways.  In 
1970,  agricultural  land  accoimted  for  bl.3  million  acres,  or  91  percent 
of  the  total  are;i  of  the  iiasin.  iims , the  agriculture  industry  uti- 
lizes a major  proportion  of  the  region's  land  and  water  resources  for 
the  production  of  a variety  of  crops  ;uid  livestock  jn'oducts. 

'llwrc  luis  been  a dnmiatic  decline  in  tlie  nimiber  of  fames  in  the 
region;  however,  it  is  ;uit  ic  ijiated  that  tlie  I'ate  of  decline  will  sub- 
side in  future  years.  The  average  size  of  fanns  reveals  a steady  in- 
crease over  time,  and  this  trend  is  ex]iectcd  to  continue  into  the 
future.  Wiile  most  region  famis  were  relatively  small  in  1970,  the 
number  of  famis  in  larger  size  groujis  is  exjiected  to  increase  to  bettei' 
accommodate  the  adoption  of  modern  fanning  methods  in  order  to  reduce 
total  costs  ;md  increase  net  returns.  Although  there  are  currently 
many  more  famis  in  the  smaller  size  groujis,  tlie  famis  in  the  larger 
size  grou]is  comprise  a larger  [lercentage  of  the  total  familaiwl  base  and 
produce  the  larger  share  of  crops  and  livestock. 

I'otal  croii  ;uid  livestock  output  is  projected  to  increase  steadily 
in  future  >ears.  This  will  result  even  witli  a decline  in  agricultural 
emplomient . I'lie  massive  adjustments  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
region  have  been  jirecipitated  by  an  expansion  in  fami  size,  mechaniza- 
tion of  agricultural  jobs,  and  gains  in  agricultural  product i\' it >■. 
riiiLs,  by  the  substitution  of  cajiital  for  luDiian  labor,  a large  jxirtion 
of  the  agricultural  labor  force  has  been  freed  for  eiiijilomient  in  other 
occupations,  l.ven  witli  tlie  smaller  labor  force,  tlie  agriculture  indiis- 
tiy  can  continue  to  satisfy  food  ;uid  fiber  requirements  for  growing  re- 
gional ;uid  national  populations  aiwl  for  an  expanding  market  in  foreign 
countries.  Although  future  exports  will  depend  upon  chiuiging  interna- 
tional trade  policies  of  the  various  nations,  future  II.  S.  production 
estiiiuites  beyond  1980  assiuiie  that  agricultural  exports  will  continue  to 
increase  but  at  a decreasing  rate. 

Ivithin  the  framework  of  the  requirements  for  water  and  water- 
related  land  resources  established  ly  tlie  needs  of  a diverse  economy, 
the  physical  factors  tliat  affect  land  use  become  increas ing  1 >■  importiuit. 


These  factors  largely  deteniune  the  limits  of  tlie  jiroduct  ivity  of  avail- 
able water  iu\d  water-related  hmd  resources,  as  well  as  the  costs  eitlier 
of  intensifying  uses  or  of  bringing  new  lands  into  production. 

riie  economic  trends  as  presented  in  tliis  report  arc  coordinated 
with  agricultural  pliysical  ;uid  economic  factors  tliat  are  presented  in 
otlier  appendixes  of  the  regional  stutly.  It  is  recognized  that  tlie 
overall  trend  in  land  utilization,  agricultural  output,  fann  income  and 
eaniings,  ;uid  mral  or  fann  population  are  affected  liy  idwsical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions. 

forests  in  the  Region's  I'.conomv 

forests  ;uul  forest  products  iiave  always  iieen  imi)ortant  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  l.owcr  Mississippi  Region.  Tlieir  contribution  to  the 
nation's  timber  economy  is  also  significant.  Increasing  national  ;md 
world  demand  for  wood  ensures  that  the  region's  pixxluction  will  lie 
limited  onh’  by  the  economically  available  sujiply  of  timber.  The  fu- 
ture levels  of  timlier  liarvcsted  are  leased  on  tlie  assimijition  tliat  forest 
haul  owners,  botli  pulilic  and  private,  will  continue  to  increase  tlieir 
investment  in  forestry.  I’rojected  industrial  wood  consumption  based  on 
timber  hain'ested  will  lie  realized  only  if  logging  and  industrial  tecli- 
nology  are  further  developed  to  jirovide  at  least  a 50  iiercent  better 
utilization  rate.  As  suiiplies  and  tastes  cinuige,  so  will  clianging 
national  demands  alter  tlie  forest  jiroduct  mix;  e.g.,  tlie  pajier  and  al- 
lied products  industry  iiuiy  replace  lumber  as  the  dominant  consumer  of 
wood  fiber  before  the  turn  of  the  century  (table  20). 

nil'R-  JO  - .tiKHuit  ol'  Conm'ivial  loro;,t  Land  in  lndii.'ated  Viairs 
thousands  oi  Acres,  by  UKl’A's 
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total 

al  ,()'.l(i 

■il  ,80o 

.51 ,000 

.50,812 

20,580  y 

j_/  Total  eoiiiiie rv  1 a 1 I'orest  land  isirhin  tlie  hyd lai I o,i; i e boundaries  of 
tlie  bower  ilississippi  Re^;ion  is  acres  as  s|K'cilTed  in 

Appendix  !■ , band  Resources. 
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The  t imiHM’  ivsourco.  lorcsts  iK\'up>'  J‘.>,S80,'.)(Hl  acios,  t)r  ncarl) 
half  liT'tlio  total  laiur^iroa  in  tlio  Lower  Mississippi  kegion.  Of  this 
ae roap,e , all  Imt  acres  is  i lassifieel  as  ci'iiuiieicial  foiest  land, 

whicli  siipi'orts  over  27  billion  tu  ft  of  cjowiir^  stock.  Of  tlie 
Jl'.li  million  acres  of  commercial  foiest  land,  almost  J.5  million  acres 
are  in  national  fon.'sts  and  other  jnililic  ownerships,  flie  remainini; 

27  million  acres  are  in  private  ownerships— fa  nil,  forest  industry,  and 
miscel  huieous  private  lioKlin^s. 

''laior  forest  t>^les  in  the  region  are  lony.leaf-s lash  pine,  loblolly- 
short  leaf  pine,  oak-pine,  oak-hickor\’,  oak-yum  c^Tiress,  aiul  elm-ash- 
cottonwood.  fhe  oak-jtimi  cyiuess  t>-]ie,  located  in  tlie  Mississii>pi  kiver 
delta  ;uid  aloni;  tlie  major  and  minor  tributaries  within  tlie  reyion  is 
tlie  iiMst  plentiful  siny.le  type,  comprising  aO  percent  of  the  commer- 
I'iall)'  forestei.1  acres.  The  next  most  plentiful  t\pe  is  oak-hickor\' 
followv.'d  closely  b\'  loblol  ly-sbort  leaf  iiine  and  oak-]iine  (table  21). 


lahlc  J1  - Major  I orest  IjlK’s  of  Commercial  l-orc^t  l..md  by 
WRl’A's  in  Lower  Mi ss is-- ippi  Region  in  b.K"!' 


\moimt  of  I'ommeri.  iai  Tore^-t  TiinJ  iVciipIeJ  by  Iiulicated  Tree  Tipe 
thous.uwlh  ot  acres 
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-- 
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1,055.0 
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088.' 
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-- 

lotal 

29,580.9 

1,1'0.4 

0,005.0 

4,010.4 

0,883.0 

8,980.9 

1,510.4 

408.8 

y Includes  white  oak,  central  mixed  hardwoods,  nuiplc-beech-birch,  post -black jack 
oak,  cedar,  and  bardwixxl  and  ci'dar. 
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A slii;ht  increase  in  forest  acreajte  for  tlie  region  uas  evidenced 
over  the  ID-year  period  I'.i-l'.t- Since  then,  tliere  lias  heen  a stead)' 
decline,  uhicli  has  continued  to  tlie  [loint  that  forest  land  now  occupies 
less  tluui  iialf  of  the  present  land  area. 

The  rate  of  loss  of  forest  land  acreage  for  the  region  (7  percent 
since  I'.MD)  has  not  occurred  consistently  in  each  URTA.  Kitl’A's  A,  5, 
and  7 have  actually  experienced  ;m  increase  in  forest  acreage. 

fhe  iiKist  dnuiiat  ic  and  publicized  loss  of  forest  acreage  has  taken 
place  in  the  Soutlieni  Mississippi  \alley  Alluvium  hand  Resource  Area 
(I.RA),  comimntly  called  "tlie  delta."  ibis  1,R\  emliraces  ,uid  makes  u))  the 
largest  j'art  of  Uitl’A's  J,  4,  ;md  0.  In  194h,  ’.>.5  million  acres  were  in 
forest.  Since  tlien,  over  d.4  million  acres  have  heen  cleared  ajui  con- 
verted to  othei'  uses;  in  other  words,  one  out  of  every  four  forested 
acres  has  lieen  cleared  over  tlie  past  70  years. 

All  hut  8 percent  of  the  forested  land  is  privatel)’  owned.  Of 
these  private  lands,  30  percent  is  in  fanns,  73  percent  in  industrial 
lirojiert  ies , ;uid  the  remaining  47  percent  in  miscellaneous  private 
lioldings.  Six  national  foiests  account  for  3 pei'cent  of  tlie  8 percent 
of  commercial  forest  land  not  privately  owned,  ;uid  tlie  remaining  3 per- 
cent is  in  other  inihlic  ownerships  sucii  as  wildlife  refuges,  g;une 
management  areas,  and  State  forests  (table  771. 

ilie  bower  Mississippi  Region  forests  contain  an  cst  iiiuitcJ  net  saw- 
t imher  volume  of  90  million  bd  ft.  Private  ovuierships  account  for 
~t)  percent  of  tlie  sawtimber  volume,  witii  forest  industries  owning  about 
71  percent  of  that,  fhe  remaining  74  ]iercent  is  in  public  owiiershiii, 

18  percent  of  wiiicli  is  in  national  forests. 

browing  stock  and  sawtimber  volumes  on  coiinnercial  forest  land  by 
species  groups  are  given  in  table  73. 

iH'er  8(il)  million  cu  ft  ot'  iiwiustrial  I'oundwooii  was  harvested  in 
the  region  in  197H.  Over  half  of  this  was  softwocxl  (largel)'  pine1. 

All  together,  7(i(l  million  cu  ft  were  processt'd  b>'  the  region's  t'orc>t 
indust  r>'.  Some  20(1  million  cu  ft  were  shipped  to  -iirroiinding  States, 
and  lot)  million  cu  it  were  brought  into  the  region. 

Industrial  wcxkI  jiroducts  accounted  for  over  87  percent  of  the  har- 
vest; 300  million  cu  it  of  jnilpwood,  .>ot'  million  cu  it  of  sawtimber  and 
veneer  logs,  ;uul  mi  seel  laiieoiis  woikI  jiroduct  s were  removed.  Saw  logs 
were  the  leading  product,  and  puliiwoixl  was  second  place  in  teniis  of 
vvilume  of  woviti  processed.  Miscel  laneous  ]iroducts  such  as  jioles,  pil- 
ing, posts,  and  cooperage  account  eel  for  alxiut  13  percent  of  the  liar- 
vest.  Veneer  logs,  mainly  softwood,  rankc'd  I'ourth  and  comprise'd  nearlv 
.3  pi'i'cent  of  the  total.  I imher  product;  outputs  In-  item  aiiel  species 
for  WRl’A's  7-10  in  1070  are  giveai  in  table  7 1. 


Tabic  22  - (.Hsiiership  of  Commercial  Forests,  Lower  Mississippi 
Region,  l'hous;mds  of  Acres,  1970 
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1,495.1 

-- 

41.0 

520.0 

489.” 

050 . 4 

7 

2,502.9 

150.4 

00 . 0 

912.0 

545.1 

850 . 8 

8 

2,515.7 

54 . 9 

52.0 

550 . 0 

405.0 

1,245.2 

p 

5,284.0 

84.0 

101.8 

544.0 

558 . 5 

2,195.9 

10 

1 ,055 . 0 

-- 

17.0 

195.8 

11.5 

852.7 

lotal 

29,580.9 

1 ,481.1 

925.5 

7,921.5 

0,125.0 

15,129.4 

Table  25  - C 

rowing  Stock 
Lower  Missi; 

;md  Sawtimiier, 
^sip]ii  Region 

Crowing 

Stock,  10 

cu  ft 

Sawtimber,  10^’ 

bd  ft 

■ All 

A1 1 

UW'A 

S^'c  ies 

So  f t wotxl 

1 la  rdwocxl 

.Six'cies 

Softwoot-1 

1 lardwood 

7 

2,254.9 

174.2 

2,000.7 

0 ,(i85 . 1 

o5o . 2 

0,040.9 

.7 

1 ,050. 2 

157.7 

1 ,498.5 

4,511.2 

454.5 

4 , 050 . 9 

4 

2,404.4 

499.5 

1 ,905.  1 

0,“10.0 

1,507.8 

5,202.2 

5 

10,790.9 

0 ,00“  . 7 

4, “25. 2 

57  ,900.5 

20,187.1 

11  ,779.4 

() 

1 ,50().9 

101.8 

1,205.1 

5,982.2 

478 . 5 

5,505.9 

“■ 

2 , 1 58 . 0 

1 ,212.9 

945.1 

7,795.2 

5,509.5 

2,425.9 

8 

2,598.0 

1,192.2 

1,400.4 

9,570.0 

5,455.5 

5,910.5 

9 

2,525.1 

1 ,208.5 

1,110.0 

8,702.0 

5,094.5 

5,008.1 

10 

1,451.1 

089 . 8 

74 1 . 5 

5,520.0 

5,444.0 

1 ,882.0 

lotal 

20,940. 1 

11,284.1 

1 5 ,002.0 

91 ,045.4 

49,225.0 

41  ,819.8 

Table  24  - Timber  I’roUuets  iXitput  in  U)7(J 


(Xitj'iit  of  Roiautwood 

Products,  10’’  cu 

ft 

IVRl’A 

Wood 

’T\^le 

Sa 

w bogs , Veneer  bogs , 
ajid  Miscel  Hmeous 
Timlier  I’roducts  \J 

l*ulpwood 

'Total 

Softwood 

Hardivood 

1,23.8 

,38,387 

29.3 

.3,252 

1 ,528 
41 ,0.39 

Total 

,3'J,()22 

.3,545 

4 .3 , 1 0 " 

3 

So  ftwood 
llard\\ood 

1 , ’(1.3 

.30,(i<,)5 

.3,000 

"09 

5 , 3o  ,3 
31  ,404 

Total 

32,4.38 

4,. 30  9 

.30,70" 

4 

So  f twooil 
llardivood 

8,  r.3 
3",2.34 

1 1 ,148 
15,5.3" 

19,021 

52,791 

Total 

45, ’O- 

2b,  "05 

"2,412 

5 

So  ftwood 
Hardwood 

loti , "'5 
’.3,. 320 

105,984 

44,491 

2 72, "59 
119,811 

Total 

242,09.3 

150,47.3 

.392.570 

b 

So  ftwood 
Hardwood 

■',388 

32,991 

2,"0" 
10,  ",3b 

10,095 
43, "2" 

Total 

40,.3’’9 

13,44,3 

5.3,822 

-• 

Softwood 
1 lardwood 

21 ,029 
1(1,1 ’9 

2.3,980 

15,928 

45,01.3 

.32,10" 

Total 

3’, 208 

.39,914 

"",122 

8 

Softwood 

Hardivood 

20,40) 
4 3,029 

20,049 

9,498 

40,4.38 

5.3,12" 

Total 

"0,0.38 

29,54" 

99,. 38.3 

i) 

Softwood 

Hartlwood 

28. "no 

9,800 

2.3,802 

4,572 

.34,502 
1 4 , .372 

lotal 

.38,. 300 

.30 , 374 

08, 8 "4 

10 

Softwood 

Ibmlwood 

.3,200 

0,"00 

.3,9.35 

178 

9 , 1 .3.3 
0,8  "8 

Total 

11,900 

4,113 

10,01.3 

Total  Softwood 
Total  Hardwood 

200, 9"2 
290,9.3.3 

19",. 304 
104,921 

4o4,4"o 

.39.3,850 

Grand 

Total 

5.3", 907 

.302,425 

son , 3.32 

\J 

MLscel  hmeou.s  timber 
fuclwood,  etc. 

[iroduct 

s include  cooperage,  [ill 

ing,  iKiles,  posts, 
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i.uniu'i'  is  the  rej^ion's  major  forest  product.  Almost  half  of  tlie 
roiuklwood  output  from  the  reiiion  in  ld70  was  saw  logs.  Softwoods  com- 
prised  almost  half  of  tlie  total  saw  log  volume  of  378  million  cu  ft. 
Though  some  cypress  ;uid  cedar  logs  were  jiroduced,  pine  iiuide  up  nearly 
all  of  the  softwood  volimie.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  jiine  saw  log 
vohone  c;uiie  from  IVRl’A  5,  the  southern  Arkansas  - northern  Louisiana 
area.  This  area  is  the  leading  producer  of  wood  and  wood  products  in 
the  region,  with  almost  a billion  1x1  ft  of  saw  logs  ajid  veneer  logs  and 
1.30  million  cu  ft  of  pulpwooil  produced  in  1070. 

l.iDiiher  production  rose  dui'ing  the  period  lObJ-lOOb,  I'eversing  a 
trend  evident  during  the  50' s.  Liimhei'  out])ut  is  expected  to  continue 
upward  in  the  iiiunediate  future,  hut  little  change  is  anticipated  in 
luuiihers  of  mills. 

In  the  Arkansas  portion  of  the  region,  however,  the  luuiiher  of  saw- 
mills has  been  sloislv  i.lwindling  since  101()  despite  a projected  increase 
in  production.  Then'  are  now  3o0  sawmills  in  the  region,  which  in  1070 
produced  e-S  million  cu  ft  of  sawt imher. 

Since  lObd,  lumber  production  lias  increased  by  do  percent.  Large 
sawmills  processeil  about  SO  peivent  of  the  logs  saiui  in  tlie  region  in 
1070.  Of- the  430  million  cu  ft  of  saw  logs  hanested,  88  percent  were 
lu'ocessed  within  the  region.  The  balance,  3d  million  cu  ft,  was 
shipped  outsitle  the  region  primai'ily  to  /Uahama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Tulliwood.  Round  pulpwood  production  in  lO'O  totaled  over  30d  mil- 
lion cu  It,  an  increase  of  30  percent  since  I'.H'O.  Ilardwotid  product  ion 
accounted  for  much  of  this  increase.  The  region's  iniljiing  cajiacit)'  has 
practicall}'  doubled  in  the  last  Id  \'ears.  In  l'.>38,  the  region's  eight 
mills  had  .i  caj>acit>'  of  1,000  tons  j'cr  i.la\'.  K\-  the  end  of  1070, 

13  mill;-  with  a capacit)’  of  tiver  8,000  tons  pi.'r  da>’  were  operating. 

kouglih’  loo  million  cu  ft  of  coarst'  residue-^  \%ere  geiierat l'i.1  in 
lO'O  dining  the  conversion  of  rouiulwood  into  products.  In  addition, 

1)3  million  cu  ft  of  fine  resiilues  were  produced  at  jirimarv’  manufactur- 
iin:  jilants  oM  luding  pulp  mills.  The  voliniie  of  luiiised  residue  is  grad- 
ual h'  dei.'reas  ing  a>  more  and  moix'  wood-using  mill:-  install  chi|>pt.'rs  to 
convert  their  coarse  residues  to  a I'onii  acceptalile  to  jHilp  mi  IN. 

Al-w),  the  pul)'  iiKlustry  has  begun  using  sawdust  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  ]U'odiicts.  'live  length  chipping  installations  are  another  iiiijxir- 
tant  innovation  that  will  jirohal'l}-  influence  the  I'ulpwood  supply  pat- 
ti.'rn  in  the  future.  The  lieav>’  ust'  of  resiilues  for  inil])  in  tiw  region 
i‘‘-  partiall)’  ex|)Liiiied  h\-  the  high  proportion  of  s.iw  and  \eneer  logs 
processi'd  by  largi'  i)lant:-.  TIr'  comhined  re).'ei|'ts  of  largi.'  pine  |'l>wood 
plants  and  savviiiills  in  the  region  apiiroached  30  percent  ol'  the  total 
rouiulwood  output.  Learh'  all  of  these  large  films  make  some  use  of 
their  i.oarse  resiilues. 
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\eueor.  Since  the  incept  it)ii  of  the  southei'ii  pine  iih'ucxxl  indust  r\- 
in  the  rei^ion  in  the  i.';irl>’  the  production  of  southern  pine  pl>'- 

uooi.1  has  ;croun  into  ;ui  industrx'  consiuniirc  almost  111  percent  of  the 

softKood  cut.  As  an  exiuniile  of  the  clianj^e  in  the  character  of  thi"^  in- 

i.lustr>’  in  the  rej^ion,  in  1 !’5d  not  one  Mississippi  pine  log  uas  ust'd  h\' 
the  \enei.'r  iiKlustry;  in  I'd.SS  all  the  veiu'er  produced  in  Arkansas  uas 
harduood;  and  in  lfl7()  almost  (>0  percent  of  tlie  \’eneer  proiluceil  in  Ar- 
kansas uas  soft\\Ood.  There  uc-re  a'J  veneer  plants  in  the  region  produc- 
ing uell  over  -IJ  million  cu  I't  in  ld7H. 

Mi  seel  laneous  proeliicts.  l'.et\\een  I'.Hdi  aiul  1971),  output  of  miscel- 
laneous product  s'  rose  about  ID  percent.  About  10  percent  of  the  mis- 
ci'l  laneous  \olume  uent  into  poles,  pilinr.,  ainl  posts.  Pole  and  piling 
output  has  risen  about  10  percent  since  l'.U>0,  but  post  production  has 
declinetl  slightl}'.  The  rest  of  the  miscellaneous  output,  most  !>■  hard- 
uood, included  such  products  as  chemical  uood,  coonerag.e,  handle  stock, 

aikl  excelsior.  1 xcelsior  \\as  tin.'  primaiu'  softuood  piaxluct  in  the 
class,  (hemical  laxxl,  cooperage,  and  handle  stock  accounted  for 
SO  percent  of  the  harduood  mi  see  1 laiieixis  products. 

I he  future  forest  econom\\  The  foix'st  ix'oiuim)  of  the  Touer  Mis- 
sissippi Reg, ion  has  been  projectcxl  in  terms  of  ucxxl  consumption,  em- 
I'loyment,  and  pavrolls  for  the  1077-7070  period.  Ihe  current  enlarge- 
ment of  jHilping  capacity  and  the  emergence  ol  the  southern  jiine  plyiaxid 
industry  are  indications  of  the  industrial  expansion  that  is  possilile 
if  the  region's  forests  are  effectively  managed.  Recent  imxluct  ivit\’ 
gains  are  encouraging.  At  present,  th''  region  is  realizing  only  iialf 
of  its  timber  grouing  potential. 

future  demand  for  wood  products.  Xational  trends  in  qiumtities  of 
wood  jiroducts  uhich  will  be  demanded  iiave  been  projected.  Tlieso  pro- 
jections are  based  on  at  least  five  major  factors:  ]iopulation  houseb.old 

foniiation,  tlM’,  disposable  personal  income,  atid  construction  activity. 

limber  products  outjuit  from  domestic  roiuidwood  by  Uill’A's  for  1070, 
along  with  projected  requirements  for  1980,  7000,  ;uid  7020  for  the 
region,  is  given  in  table  25. 

Total  demand  for  lumber  in  the  United  States  shows  a moderate  rise 
between  19o2  and  1985.  P^vvood  ;uid  veneer  demands  are  predicted  to 
double,  witli  tiie  South,  especially  the  Tower  Mississippi  Region,  ex- 
pected to  supply  an  increasing  share  of  the  future  market.  Total  wood 
products  needs  per  capita  should  continue  to  increase  so  that  the  total 
demand  will  continue  to  rise  througiiout  the  projection  period  at  iiis- 
toric  rates. 

Roundwood  consum])t ion  by  saw  logs.  In  1970,  saumills,  veneer  and 
pl>v\'ooJ  plants,  ;uid  miscellaneous  timber  products  producers  consumed 
5.58  million  cu  ft  of  roundwood.  By  2020,  the  demand  in  the  region  is 
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iolUo  JS  - 1 inilKM  i'rodu^l>  .uivl  I’rojecleJ 

t iKM’iest  1C  Roundv%t)od 


wm'A 

koundw<x>J 

Products 

iXiti'iit  , lo'^  k.  u 

t’t 

.Saw  Logs , Veneer 
Logs,  iinJ  Mi.'^cel 
liincous  TuTtier 

L Productii  1/  I'ul;n\OOvl 

lot.ll 

Saw  lx)>;'J7\*oneer 
IajR'  . and  Miscel 
hmeou.''  1 iird>er 
Products  1; 

l\llpWOOd 

lotal 

1970 

1980 

1 

40 

3 

13 

8J 

3 

RS 

3 

33 

4 

.7" 

.•A 

8 

OS 

4 

4o 

Jo 

- 

81 

25 

10(1 

5 

Zi: 

151 

39.3 

42" 

5 '9 

soo 

0 

40 

14 

34 

51 

:k 

-Q 

7 

3" 

40 

''  - 

,'4 

48 

102 

8 

"0 

50 

100 

81 

4(1 

12" 

9 

38 

50 

oS 

19 

28 

■*“ 

10 

IZ 

\ 

K' 

18 

5 

J .3 

Total 

558 

50Z 

S(»i' 

900 

5’0 

1 , rn 

:ooo 

202.' 

2 

99 

3 

101 

11" 

0 

125 

3 

70 

15 

8S 

81 

19 

1 '5 

4 

97 

51 

1 18 

11.' 

OS 

189 

5 

5J5 

•58 

1 , J83 

(i3J 

9(>5 

1.59" 

f) 

(>3 

SO 

119 

“S 

'1 

14(1 

7 

06 

y- 

105 

•9 

125 

202 

8 

99 

95 

191 

119 

ir 

J3o 

9 

59 

So 

115 

Ii9 

"I 

1 19 

10 

•»  > 

10 

3 J 

JS 

15 

.38 

Total 

1,100 

1,140 

2,:40 

1 ,515 

1,450 

2 ,'1>5 

1/  Mi^^ccl  hineous  t im!>er  products  include  coojK'rage,  pllin^;,  polos,  posts, 
fuolwood,  etc. 


projected  to  increase  to  1,300  million  cu  ft.  This  rate  of  increase 
exceeds  that  of  the  iirojected  increase  in  national  denuuid. 

Althouj;h  hniiher  out]nit  is  expected  to  continue  upward  in  the  hii- 
mcxliate  future,  little  cti;uii;e  is  ajiticipated  in  the  nimiher  of  mills, 
with  the  excejit  ion  of  additional  ]il\ivood  and  jiarticle  hoard  facilities 
that  arc  iilanned  for  the  rc\nion  in  tlie  near  future.  Presently,  53(i 
sawmills,  4b  wood -preserving  jilants,  30  veneer  plants,  ;md  134  miscel- 
laneous plants  arc  operating  witliin  the  Tower  Mississippi  Region. 

In  1970,  ;m  estimated  302  million  cu  ft  of  pulpwood  was  consiuiicd 
by  puliimills  in  the  region.  It  was  estimated  that  over  40  percent  of 
this  total  wood  fiber  consumption  was  residue  from  the  lumber  and  wood 
products  iiklustry.  It  is  projected  that  by  2020,  the  total  wood  dcmajid 
by  the  pulp  jiaper  and  allied  imxlucts  industry  will  increase  to 
1,500  million  cu  ft,  a fivefold  expansion  in  demand.  As  the  available 
supply  of  plant  residues  Ix'comes  fully  utilized,  an  increasing  part  of 
pulpwood  production  will  come  from  roundwood  soui'ces.  Almost  even' 
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planning  area  is  expected  to  sliare  in  the  expansion  of  tliis  industry, 
but  Uld’A  5 will  remain  tlie  most  import;uit  piiljiKOod  jiroducing  area  in 
the  region,  witli  almost  1 billion  cu  ft  |)rojected  to  Ik'  produced  there 
in  2020. 

Agricultural  industrial  special i -at  ion.  Tlie  bower  Mississippi 
Region's  projected  agricultural  index  of  relative  regional  sjiecializa- 
tion  for  tlie  projected  years  is  presented  in  talile  18.  Tlie  data  show 
that  the  degree  of  overall  specialization  is  declining,  lliis  logically 
results  from  the  fact  that  tlie  smaller  the  value,  the  lesser  the  por- 
tion of  total  eaniings  associated  with  ex]iort  production.  'Hie  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  index  for  forestr>'  and  fisheries  was  0.258  in  1950 
and  is  projected  to  decline  to  0.071  by  2020;  the  limiher  and  furniture 
index  is  projecte>.i  to  decline  from  1.8  in  1950  to  0.997  in  2020,  and 
the  paper  and  allicwl  products  iiwlex  will  increase  from  0.5  in  1950  to 
O.o  in  2020. 

Summa r\’ . limber  growing  opportunities  are  certainly  as  I'avorahle 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  as  in  ;uiy  other  region  in  the  United 
States.  Nkist  woodlands  are  readily  accessible,  local  markets  are  plen- 
tiful, and  ;m  excellent  road  and  river  system  links  these  markets  witii 
tlie  forest  resource.  Product  ivit>'  of  forest  lands  is  general  !>■  ;unong 
tlie  higliest  in  tlie  United  States.  Some  of  the  liest  timlier  sites  in  the 
United  States  are  foiuid  here.  Uomparat  i ve  advantages  imply  tliat  liigher 
retimis  jicr  unit  of  lalior  and  capital  im’estments  are  olitainahle  from 
forestry  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

The  delta  has  long  lieen  noted  for  tiie  quality  ;uid  quiuitity  of  tim- 
ber yielded  by  its  forests.  Tliese  forests  are  general  1\-  regarded  as 
the  most  productive  hardwood  forests  of  any  size  in  the  entire  South 
and  jierliaps  tlie  Nation.  'Hie  decade  by  decade  attrition  of  hardwood 
acreage  in  the  delta  has  caused  widespread  local  conccni  over  the 
long-range  future  of  the  region's  wood  processing  industr\'. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  region's  timber  I’esoiirce  will  become 
increasingly  important  in  meeting  growing  national  demaiwls.  Recent  in- 
dustrial expansion,  most  notedly  in  the  imlp  and  phivood  industries,  is 
only  a preview  of  the  activities  that  can  be  stimulated  l\v  wiseU’  man- 
aged forest  resources. 


frends  apjiear  to  be  continuing.  Softwood  .sawtimber  growth  jues- 
ently  exceeds  the  cut,  while  hardwood  is  IxMiig  used  faster  th;ui  it  is 
growing.  Utilization  of  sawmill  residues  from  ihi1]i  chips  has  risen 
shaqily  in  the  last  decade,  flie  sale  of  chips  lias  liel]ied  the  region's 
mills  offset  the  rising  costs  of  hmiber  production. 

Miile  the  cluuiges  in  forest  acreage  are  partly  com]iensatory,  tim- 
ber growth  nevertheless  suffers  from  tlie  shift  from  bottomland  to  u[)- 
land.  'Hie  forests  that  are  converted  usually  contain  mature  trees. 


represent  ing  iiumy  years  of  growth,  L;uid  reverting  to  forests  is  un- 
productive for  some  time  if  regeneration  is  delayed  or  inadequate. 

Tlie  region  is  presently  realizing  only  half  of  its  timber  growing 
ix)tential.  ^bst  of  tlie  29.5  million  acres  of  coiiinercial  forest  land 
offers  opporttmity  to  increase  gimtli.  .\liout  1.1  million  acres,  or 
13  percent,  are  at  least  70  percent  stocked  with  desirable  timber, 
i.e.,  thrifty  trees  that  presently  are  potentially  capable  of  yielding 
high-quil  ity  saw  logs  or  other  forest  products.  A tliird  of  the  forest 
area,  or  10,3  million  acres,  is  between  40  to  "0  jiercent  stocked  with 
desirable  trees.  .Aiiout  one-third  of  tliis  area  is  expected  to  reach 
full  stocking  witlwut  treatment.  Sliglitly  over  half  of  tlie  area,  or 
15.1  million  acres,  is  less  tlum  40  [lercont  stocked  with  desirable 
trees.  Mm\'  of  these  st;mds  will  rtxiuire  sjiccial  efforts  for  restora- 
tion to  full  production. 

Mining 

Detailed  information  concerning  mining  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region  is  presented  in  .Ajipendix  G,  "Related  Mineral  Resources."  Tliis 
section  presents  a simmian’  of  data  for  tlie  region  as  well  as  projec- 
tions for  the  mineral  industiy  tlirough  2020. 

I'alue  of  mineral  production  in  current  dollars  in  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi Region  ;unoiuited  to  $4.75  billion  in  1909,  up  from  $1.29  Inl- 
lion  in  1956.  This  value  represented  about  18  jiei'cent  of  the  .Nation's 
$20.9  billion  in  mineral  output  in  19o9,  iqi  from  7 i)ercent  of  the  Na- 
tion's $17.3  billion  output  in  1950. 

'Ibe  economic  import;mce  of  tlie  mineral  industr\’  to  tlie  region  is 
obvious.  Less  evident  is  the  importance  to  the  Nation  of  regional  out- 
put of  certain  minerals.  In  1969,  tlie  Lower  Mississippi  Region  ac- 
counted for  a sulistant  ial  part  of  the  Nation's  liquid  luid  gaseous 
fuels  — spec i fically,  54  percent  of  the  natural  gas  output,  31  iierccnt 
of  the  natural  gas  liquids,  and  25  percent  of  the  petroleinn.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  Nation's  lead  was  produced  in  the  northeni  ]iart  of  the 
region.  The  region  also  produced  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  bromine, 
one-third  of  its  salt,  ;uid  two-thirds  of  its  sulfur. 

Based  upon  reserve  data,  developing  mineral  projects,  and  ongoing 
exploration  efforts,  increased  outimt  of  all  minerals  produced  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  virtually  ensured  through  1980.  Beyond 
I9v80,  however,  there  will  be  resource  jiroblems.  Natural  gas  (luid  as- 
sociated natural  gas  liquids)  supplies  could  dwindle,  imd  output  of 
lead  from  the  in-region  part  of  the  southeast  Missouri  lead  belt  may  be 
constrained,  too.  (jiuility  jiroblems  are  faced  by  some  nonmetallic  min- 
eral producers,  especially  producers  of  constniction  minerals  near  the 
Gul f Goast . 

Production  ;md  value  data  for  minerals  in  the  Ixwvcr  Mississippi 
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Re;^Lon  durini;  t!ie  195o-l‘)o9  pL'ricxl  were  used  to  develop  rei;ional  min- 
eral output  trends,  eonsideriny  l‘du9  as  tiie  base  year.  I’rojeetions  of 
mineral  fuel  output  in  the  re;4ion  were  ixised  ju'imarily  upon  national 
projeetions,  witli  due  consideration  given  to  tlie  region's  favorable 
crude  oil  potential  ;md  [xissible  natural  gas  limitation.  Projections 
of  metallic  mineral  production  were  based  upon  resen'e  ;md  resource  es- 
timates ajid  the  Judgment  of  those  tduiiiliar  with  the  general  mining 
districts  and  s[)ecific  mining  op;erations.  I’rojections  of  noiunetal  1 ic 
mineral  production  were  based  upon  market  opportiuii t ies — local  mar- 
kets for  const  met  ion  minerals,  ;uid  regional  or  national  markets  for 
the  other  minerals. 

Mineral  fuels.  Cmde  oil  reserves  in  the  region  cere  approxi- 
mately 0 billion  barrels  at  tlie  end  of  19b9,  or  aliout  do  percent  of  the 
.Nation's  total  .10-hi  1 1 ion-barrel  reserve,  .\atui-al  gas  reserves  were 
even  more  impressive,  i.e.,  about  90  trillion  cu  ft,  or  about  one-third 
of  tlie  .Nation's  275-tril  1 ion-cu-ft  resert'e.  To  help  put  these  resen'e 
figures  into  meaningful  perspective,  it  may  be  recalled  that  in  the 
late  19o0's,  total  ajinual  national  outputs  of  oil  and  gas  were  about 
.1.3  billion  bari'els  and  dO  trillion  cfi  ft,  resiiect  i vel>'.  fhe  oil  ;uid 
gas  resource  potential  in  the  region  .seems  quite  jn'ornisiiig.  Recent 
production  trends,  exiilorat ion  activity,  and  reserve  data  favor  growtii 
in  output  botli  onsliore  and  offsliore  in  the  soutliemmost  part  of  tlie 
region.  (.Icxilogic  conditions  are  promising  in  the  Desha  Basin  in  the 
east-central  part  of  the  region  uherc  the  sedimentary  rock  cohuun  ap- 
proaches d0,lH10  ft  in  thickness. 

lVidcs[iread  but  discont  inuous  deposits  of  lignite  are  scattered 
throughout  much  of  the  region.  .Although  there  were  no  lignite  o[iera- 
tions  in  the  region  in  the  late  19n0's,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  recent 
years  similar  lignite  deposits  in  east  Texas  h;ive  been  develope^i  for 
use  in  electric  pouer  genei'.it  ion  and  for  limited  use  in  the  cliemical 
industry.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  lignite  resources 
in  the  region  will  be  develoju'd  through  dOdO,  hut  because  of  limited 
resource  and  related  infon'iat  ion,  it  is  impossible  ei'en  to  approximate 
the  location  of  probable  developments. 

.^letals.  .'letallic  mineral  resources  have  been  develoiied  and  pro- 
duced in  important  iju.'intities  in  southeast  ,'Iissouri  ;ind  centi'iil  y'vrkiui- 
siis.  .Although  I'eserve  d;it;i  ;ire  limited  ;ind  ;ire  frequent  Iv  held  confi- 
di.'nti;il,  the  ne;n'-tenii  future  seems  certiiin  to  be  m;ii'ked  by  some  growth 
in  output. 

B.'ise  metiils  i le;id,  tine,  ;ind  copper)  and  iron  ore  are  produced  in 
southeiist  Missouri.  By-products  include  silver  iind  per  iod  ic;i  1 1>'  some 
minor  ai;:ounts  of  nickel  and  colxilt.  \;in;idiujii  is  |H'oduced  in  ruii-liind 
doiuity,  Ark.  Ilie  v;ui;idium  ore  is  associate(.l  with  alkali  ignecnis  I'ocks 
and  is  ;i  luiique  minei'al  deposit  in  thia  I'espect  in  the  .Nation.  tx'O- 
logic  conditions  do  not  I'avoi'  met.illic  miner, il  deposits  in  iIk.'  e.istimi 
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and  southern  [xirtions  of  the  l.ouer  Mississippi  Region. 

Noniij^t a 1 s . Ntiny  of  tlie  more  common  construction  minerals — s;uid, 
gravel,  stone,  gypsiuii,  and  clay — are  fouiul  in  tlie  region,  ilicre  is  a 
[Kiucity  of  resen’e  data.  In  general,  liowever,  the  resource  base  of 
most  of  tlie  im|iort;uit  constniction  minerals  is  huge. 

Several  other  important  nonmetallic  minerals  are  [n'oduceii  in  the 
region,  including  imiiortant  tiiuuitities  of  barite,  bromine,  salt,  luid 
sulfur.  Barite  is  icsed  mostly  in  the  preixiration  of  drilling  mud  for 
the  petroleiDii  industry.  Bromine  iiuiinly  is  Lnied  in  [letroleun  refining 
as  ethylene  dibromide,  a gasoline  motor  fuel  additive.  It  is  also 
widely  used  in  the  clicmical  industry. 

I’rojjyct  ions . .\s  stated  earlier,  resource  prolilems  will  plague 

mineral  [iroductTon  after  lihSO.  Natural  gas  (;uid  associated  natural  gas 
litiuids)  is  [irohahly  tlie  best  example.  If  substantial  gas  discoveries 
are  made  offshore,  at  greater  deiitlis  in  l.ouisiiuia,  ;md  in  IVRl’A's  d,  3, 
;md  4,  then  projected  output  through  dOdO  is  iiuite  possible.  These 
iliscovery  assionpt  ions , however,  are  quite  demaiwling,  and  the  possibil- 
it>'  of  a troublesome  natural  gas  resource  base  after  d()('0  must  be 
weighed,  tirude  oil  outjnit  in  some  of  the  oldei'  producing  districts, 
such  as  southwest  Arkansas,  possibly  imi}'  decline  somewhat  more  than 
;mt ic ipated , too. 

Although  there  are  c(uality  problems  in  the  nonmetallic  minerals 
resource  base  in  some  parts  of  tlie  region,  there  are  no  serious  re- 
source base  problems  in  view.  In  essence,  the  mineral  resource  base  is 
generally  believed  to  be  capable  of  supjiorting  most  projectcvl  mineral 
output  tlirough  dOdO.  A parallel  assumption  is  that  access  to  land  ;uid 
suitable  incentives  will  spur  mineral  industr>'  exploration  aiwl  develop- 
ment efforts  in  the  region. 

Value  of  mineral  production  by  commoditv  grouji  in  I'.HiB  and  projec- 
tions for  1980,  dOOO,  aiwl  dOdO  are  listed  in  table  d(i.  I’rogriun  A ;uul 
Prognuii  B iirojections  in  teniis  of  I9(i7  dollars  are  included  for  mineral 
fuels,  metallic  minerals,  and  nonmetallic  mineials. 

\alue  of  mineral  fuels  outinit  is  expected  to  increase  about  100  to 
d()0  i)orcent  through  dOdO.  \alue  of  metallic  minerals  may  rise  about 
~5  to  1x0  percent,  while  that  for  nonmet;illic  minerals  could  soar  dxO 
to  .SB.'i  |)ercent.  Much  of  the  sharp  increase  in  noimietallic  mineral  out- 
put is  attributable  to  the  expected  imirked  upturn  in  salt  and  sulfur 
production  in  the  coastal  area  through  dOdO.  I'rojections  of  individual 
mineral  conuiK)d i t i es  are  given  in  detail  in  Ap]iendix  (i,  "Related  Mineral 
Resources."  Total  mineral  outjnit  in  the  region  is  jirojected  to  in- 
crease from  UlS  jiercent  (Program  A)  to  dTR  jiercent  (I’rognuii  B) 
through  dOdO. 
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Tabic  2()  - Mineral  Production  in  1909  ;md  Project  ions  for 
Specified  Years,  Lower  Mississippi  Region  !_/ 


riiousands  of 

190"  Dollars 

Coiijuod  ity 

19b9 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Mineral  fuels 
Progr;mi  A 
Progixuii  B 

4,24.3,140 

4,24.3,140 

5,175,200 

0,810,400 

0 ,791  ,. 500 
i 1,028,000 

8,4.35,000 
15,. 350, 800 

Metallic  Minerals 
Progr;uii  A 
Progixim  B 

51,400 

51,400 

90,. 300 
101,100 

90,  ■’00 
114,000 

90, "00 
in, "00 

.\onmetal  1 ic  Minerals 
Prognuu  A 
Prog  nun  B 

.309,01" 

.309,01" 

4.38,200 
5.39 , .300 

"20,800 
1 ,000,000 

1,018, .300 
1 ,502,000 

total,  .\11  Minerals 
Prog  nun  A 
Prognuu  B 

4 ,b0.3 , 55" 
4,00.3,557 

5,704,000 

",45",000 

",o0.3,000 

12,149,000 

9,545,000 
10, 9 "0,000 

\j  Source:  II.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

\alues  of  mineral  production  are  listed  in  table  27.  A and  B pro- 
jections in  teniis  of  19o7  dollars  are  included  for  nine  UltPA's.  Min- 
eral in’oduction  foi'  IVRPA  1,  the  1;uk1  between  the  levees  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  is  credited  to  the  nearest  coimty  or  jiarish  ajul  is 
included  in  apiirojndate  WRl’A's.  (Minerals  involved  mostl>'  would  Ix^ 
s;md,  gravel,  ;uul  clays  from  the  riverbed  and  subsurface  oil  and  gas.) 

If  the  mineral  resource  base  proves  sufficient,  WRl'A  10  could  have 
as  imch  as  a .^50  percent  increase  in  value  of  mineral  jiroduction 
through  2020.  Value  of  mineral  output  could  rise  about  2(i0  percent  in 
KRl’A  8 through  2020.  Both  of  these  estimates  are  liighl>’  dependent  upon 
the  iirobable  sliar])  increase  in  salt  ;uxl  sulfur  production  and  the  some- 
what hopeful  assumption  tliat  oil  ;md  gas  resources  exist  and  can  be 
economically  recovered.  Projections  of  the  individual  mineral  compo- 
nents of  tliese  IVRPA's  are  presented  in  detail  in  Appendix  (),  "Related 
''lineral  Resources."  Value  of  mineral  production  in  all  otlier  IVRPA's 
should  increase  imiderately  from  110  |)ercent  (Progixun  A)  to  l(xS  percent 
(Prograjii  B)  through  2020. 

I.lectric  Power 

( iene ra  1 . Ilie  market  area  for  hvalroelectr ic  |xiwer  fi'om  projects  in 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  primarily  Power  Supply  Areas  (PSAl  2.S, 
29,  .34,  and  .35,  as  designated  in  .\]ipendix  R,  "I’ower." 
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lable  27  - Mineral  I’roJuet  ion  and  Projections  by  Wd’A 
for  Six'cifieJ  Years 


Produc - 
t ion 

I'housiuids  of 

19o"  l>jllai"s 

Kld'A 

l.xt  remes 

1969 

1980 

2000 

2020 

*» 

Prog  null  .\ 
Progixmi  B 

5-,25- 

5:’,257 

95,900 

100,100 

9 ",.300 
1 19,100 

99,000 
121 ,500 

3 

Progixuu  A 
Progr;uii  B 

h 1/ 

Iv 

10,200 

10,000 

18, "00 
19,400 

28,800 

29,800 

4 

Progixuii  A 
Prog  null  B 

14, "19 
14, "19 

1 0,0 00 
18,500 

21,100 

20,300 

20,600 

.34,900 

5 

Progriuu  .A 
Progr;uii  B 

IV 

IV 

229,100 

2o3,400 

2ol  ,.300 
.3.39,900 

29.3,400 

420,700 

0 

Progixuii  A 
Prognuii  B 

04  ,94’’ 
04,94" 

00  ,200 
"0,900 

8.3,  "00 
109,300 

101 ,800 
142,100 

Prognuii  A 
Prognuu  B 

4o  ,302 
lo , 3o2 

5o ,500 
01  ,"00 

"4,400 

88,000 

91 ,400 
113,200 

8 

Progrcuii  A 
Prognuii  B 

12.3,03" 

123,05" 

loo  ,o00 
185,100 

2. 3 ",000 
313, 500 

.354,100 

449,800 

9 

Pi'Ogr;uii  ,A 
Progixuii  B 

1,532,2"2 

1,5.32,2"2 

1 ,900,  "00 
2,102,100 

2,  "4.3, 600 
3,103,800 

3,525,500 

4,069,600 

10 

Prognuii  A 
Prognuii  B 

2 , 5o4 , 285 
2,504,283 

3, 095, "00 
4,032,200 

4 .043.400 

8.029.400 

5,021 ,900 
1 1,594,800 

Lower  Mis- 
sissippi 

Prognuu  A 
Prognuii  B 

1 ,o03,55" 
4,003,55" 

5, "04, 000 
",45",000 

",003, 000 
12,149,000 

9,545,000 

lO,9"6,000 

Reg i on 


U— Uithheld  to  avoid  disclosing  cominuiy  confidential  infoniiat  ion. 


Power  needs  and  j'rojected  groutb.  llie  po]uilaiion  of  tlie  market 
area  (PSA's  2.S,  2P,  S3,  3-1,  ;uid  3S)  was  1 1 ,o72 ,()()((  in  1900,  and,  based 
on  lUireaii  of  fensiis  jiroject  ions , should  increase  to  20 , 191’ ,1)00  by  1990. 
fxcept  for  electrical  enei'gy  trends,  |)opulation  is  tlie  principal  guide 
used  in  the  electric  load  growth  forecast. 

I he  compound  annual  rate  of  growth  for  the  peak  demand  in  the  mar- 
ket aiva  for  tlie  period  195.3-1903  was  ll'.9  percent.  Hie  compoiuul  rate 


of  j^rowtli  is  proj ootod  to  ;4radually  dcvroaso  to  7.‘.)  porcont  Ivtucon 
IdSl)  and  1990.  Tlio  ooinoident  peak  demands  I'oi'  tlie  market  area  in  1905 
aikl  1900  here  l),5d0  ''hv  ajkl  lo,l'-58  , lespeet  i vel>’.  Tlie  coincident 

[leak  is  expected  to  reacli  55,570  in  1980  and  115,898  .'‘Kn  in  1990. 

■file  eneryv  requirements  in  19o5  and  1900  were  09,100  million  kUh 
and  7o,J02  million  kWi,  respect  iveh’.  fiie  projected  energy  rcxiuire- 
ments  are  estimated  to  lie  757,950  million  klVh  in  1980  and  508,575  mil- 
lion kWi  in  1990.  Air  conditioning,  winter  heating  loads,  and  electric 
utility  promotional  prognuiis  affect  annual  load  factors  and  cause  vari- 
ations in  rates  of  growth. 

Nonfanii  res iilent  ia  1 energv'  usage  per  customer  for  the  nuirket  area 
averaged  -1,855  kUh  [ler  customer  in  1900  and  is  predicted  to  reach  ap- 
proximately 17,000  kWi  per  customer  in  1990.  Commercial  energy  use  jier 
customer  during  the  same  period  is  expected  to  increase  from  70,050  kWi 
to  about  99,000  kWi  per  customer.  Industrial  energ\-  use  is  hy  far  the 
largest  category  of  classified  sales  and  in  190(i  rejiresented  79,597  mil- 
lion kWi  energ)’  requirement  ;ukl  is  preilicteel  to  reach  758, (i51  million 
kWi  in  1990,  or  lo.5  percent  of  the  total  area  requirements. 

Cone  lus ions . fheoret  ical  ly,  for  stud>'  puriioses  the  jirojected  jieak 
loads  tor  1980  and  1990  (55,570  and  115,898  respectively)  will  ex- 
ceed the  presently  known  available  and  planned  capacity  in  the  area. 
Projections  of  presently  known  capacit)'  estimated  to  he  available  li\’ 

1980  and  1990  are  -17,579  aikl  -10,8(10  Nhs,  resju'ct  ively  (includes  retire- 
ments). Apiilying  these  (unounts  to  the  projected  peak  loads  plus 
15  jiercent  for  reserve  rcxpii remen ts  would  indicate  theoretical  deficits 
of  15,8-1(1  and  90,175  Nh;  for  1980  and  1990,  respect  i vely.  An  analysis 
of  load  duration  curves  for  the  market  area  in  1980  and  1990  shows  that 
all  of  the  available  hydroelectric  capacity,  potential  conventional  and 
pumped  storage,  as  well  as  seasonal  diversity  capacity  can  he  utilized 
to  meet  the  loads.  (See  Appendix  R,  "Power''  for  details.) 

Sped  fical  1>’,  li>’  1980,  7,784  and  S,"-}!  Nk  of  existing  aikl  ]iro]iosed 
conventional  hydroelectric  and  pimi]ied  storage,  respectively,  could  Iv 
utilized.  I.ikewise,  by  1990  the  conventional  and  ptuiiped  storage  capac- 
ities could  total  5,975  ;uid  7,77(i  j\k',  respectively. 

hxclusive  of  hydroelectric  generation,  loads  by  1980  and  19*90  will 
be  met  by  thennal  power  plants,  both  fossil  ;uid  nuclear  fueled.  While 
jiresent  theiTial  generation  in  the  market  area  is  aiijiroximatel)’  *95  per- 
cent from  natural  gas  and  5 percent  from  coal,  by  1*990  it  is  expected 
tlie  mix  will  be  about  -l(i  percent  natural  gas,  -15  percent  nuclear,  and 
10  percent  coal. 

Miuuifactur  ing 

Miuuif actur ing  is  relatively  less  importimt  in  the  bower  Missis- 
sippi Region  than  it  is  in  the  Nation  as  a whole,  but  is  increasing  in 
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import;mce.  In  I'.HhS,  tlie  nuuiufnctuiini^  enniini^s  of  $2,551  million 
( 19o7  dollars)  comiirised  only  20.7  peroont  of  total  eaniings  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Rei;ion;  for  tlie  Nation,  nuinufaetui' ing  comprised 
20.4  percent  of  total  eamiiyys.  However,  over  the  past  two  ilecades  the 
percentage  in  tlie  Lower  Mississippi  Region  has  risen  from  l(i.5  jiercent . 
Also,  between  1950  and  19bS  iiruiufactur ing  earnings  in  tlie  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Region  increased  from  1.5  to  l.o  percent  of  the  national  total. 

I'lie  importance  of  the  individual  iiuinufactur ing  industries  may  he 
expressed  in  three  different  ways,  ttne  way  frequently  used  is  to  rank 
the  industries  in  terms  of  their  imjiortance  in  the  region  relative  to 
their  importance  nationally.  I'lie  ratio  which  expresses  this  relation- 
ship is  called  the  location  quotient  and  is  calculated  by  dividing  the 
percent  distribution  in  the  region  I'y  the  national  percent  distriliu- 
tion.  Only  six  of  the  manufactur ing  industries  in  the  Lower  Missis- 
si[i[ii  Region  in  19(iS  had  location  quotients  greater  th;m  l.l);  i.e., 
were  iiKire  importmit  in  the  region's  economy  tluui  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. fliese  six  industries  account  for  about  5(<  percent  of  total  manu- 
facturing earnings  in  the  region  (table  28). 

■fable  28  - l.aniings  Location  qXiotient  and  Percent 
of  I'otal  Manufactur  ing  l.aniings, 

Specified  liwlustries,  l'.U)8 


Industry 

I'ercent  of  fetal 
Manufacturing 

l.ocat  ion 
Quot ient 

I’etroleum  Refining 

(1.0 

*)  " 

l.Luiiber  and  furniture 

11.9 

1 .9 

l’a[ier  ;uid  Allied  Products 

1' .() 

1.5 

tihemicals 

11 .0 

1.5 

L'ooi.1  and  kindred  I’roducts 

12.7 

1.1 

■\ppa  rel 

().() 

1 . 1 

In  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  miscel laneous  manufacturing  and 
I'abricated  metals  are  not  relativeh-  im]iortant;  i.e.,  location  quo- 
tients are  less  th;ui  l.O.  However,  they  both  contribute  more  to  total 
imuiufactur ing  eaniings  th;ui  pa]ier,  a]iparel,  or  petroleiuii  refinin.. 

Ibis  combination  of  characteristics  is  ]iossible  because  fabricated 
metals  and  miscellaneous  iiuuiufactur ing  are  more  imiiortant  nationally 
than  are  the  other  three  industries. 

,\  third  basis  of  im]iortance  ranking  is  in  accordance  with  an  in- 
ilustry's  contribution  to  e.xjiort  .activity.  This  ranking  is  determined 
by  components  of  the  Index  of  Relative  Regional  Specialization  (IRRS). 


l.ach  area  exports  the  eoiniiKxl it  ies  or  sen’iees  ol‘  certain  industries, 
tlie  proceeds  from  uhicli  are  used  to  purchase  tlie  specialized  commod- 
ities or  sen'ices  of  otiier  areas.  Some  areas  specialize  wreath',  while 
others  are  more  nearly  sel f-suff icient  in  all  industries. 

for  this  i'e]K)i't,  the  dei;ree  of  industrial  specialization  lias  Iven 
based  on  industrial  caniinys  as  the  measure  of  economic  activity.  'Hie 
IRRS  is  calculatci.1  h\'  t'irst  subtract  invt  the  national  industrial  percent 
distribution  from  the  reitional  industrial  percent  distribution.  Ulien 
tliis  is  done,  the  positive  and  ne.cative  values  will  add  to  zero.  The 
IRItS  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  positive  values;  the  lari;er  the  sum, 
tile  greater  tlie  degree  ol’  sih\' ia  1 i zat  ion . Tlie  sioii  repix-sents  that  jior- 
t ion  of  the  area's  total  earnings  that  is  associated  with  export  activ- 
it>'.  riiis  ii-  also  true  of  each  industr\''>  contrihution  to  the  lltltS. 

Manufactur ing  activity  is  unevenh  distributed  luiiong  the  Wltl’A's. 

In  I'.HxS,  the  Memphis  area  (IVItl’A  A)  accounted  for  dS  percent  of  total 
manufactur  ing  in  the  l.ouer  Mississippi  Region,  the  (Xiachita  area 
(IVId’A  S)  for  lA  percent,  the  New  (hdeans  area  (liRl’A  KM  for  22  percent, 
.uid  the  Baton  Rouge  area  (KRl’A  SI  for  10  percent.  Manufacturing  activ- 
it\’  accounted  for  by  other  arcxis  varied  from  1 ]iercent  in  IVRl’A  o to 
S percent  in  IVltl’A  4. 


Major  water-using  industries.  Detailed  infoniiat  ion  regarding  in- 
dustrial water  requirements  is  presi'iited  in  Appendix  K,  "Municipal  and 
Industrial  Water  Suppl\'."  I'he  six  heav)'  watei'-using  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  pulp  ;uid  pajier,  petroleum  refining,  chemicals,  food  and 
kindred  products,  jirimary  metals,  ;uid  textiles,  lour  of  these,  as  dis- 
cussed below,  are  especial  1\-  important  in  the  Lower  ''liss i ss ippi  Region, 
and  all  will  require  increaseil  su]i]ilii.'s  of  water  in  the  manufacturing 
process . 

Petroleum  refining.  In  lOtwS,  the  petroleiuii  indust  r\  accounted  for 
h [lercent  of  total  manufactur  ing  earnings  in  the  region.  In  ten:is  of 
relative  importance,  the  industr\-  had  an  earnings  location  ijuot  lent  of 
2.~,  which  was  higher  th;ui  that  for  any  other  industry.  This  means 
that  this  segment  of  manufactur ing  was  d."  times  more  im])ortant  to  the 
region's  economy  than  it  was  to  tlie  national  economy. 

Close  proximit)'  to  the  vast  offshore  oil  supjilv  in  the  Cull'  of 
Mexico  has  made  Louisiana  WRPA's  S,  P,  and  10  leaders  in  the  region. 
There  are  14  active  refineries  in  these  WRPA's,  with  WRPA  8 boasting 
the  largest  refinery  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

In  10()8,  Wltl’A  0 accoiuited  for  A(<  |iercent  of  the  region's  eaniings 
in  petroleum  refining,  with  the  majority  occurring  in  tlie  Lake  Charles 
area.  Next  in  order  of  inijxirtance  were  WRPA  8 with  dS  percent  and 
WRPA  10  with  10  ]iercent . 


Haniings  for  the  region  are  expected  to  increase  from  b percent 
of  the  United  States  total  in  1908  to  7 percent  in  2020.  /\s  in  the 

past,  WRI’A's  8,  9,  ;md  10  will  accoimt  for  most  of  these  eaniings,  with 
respective  percentages  of  the  region's  total  of  20,  41,  ;md  18  percent. 
WRl’A  5,  accoimting  for  14  percent  of  the  region's  total,  follows  in 
order  of  importance. 

Pa])er  :md  allied  products.  Tlicse  products  are  classified  under 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (.SIC)  2(.i  wliich  includes  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  iiumufacture  of  [)ulps  from  wood,  otlier  cellulose 
fibers,  and  rags;  the  iiumufacture  of  paper  mid  paperboard;  ;md  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  and  jiaperboard  into  converted  products  sucli  as  pajier 
coated  off  tile  paper  nuichine,  paper  bags,  paper  boxes,  and  envelopes. 

It  has  been  said  that  a Nation's  standard  of  living  can  be  quite 
accurately  judged  by  the  cunount  of  paper  it  consumes.  Tlie  United 
States  uses  over  550  poiuuLs  of  paper  ;md  paperboard  a year  for  each  of 
its  more  tlum  200  million  inliabitmits.  liuropemis  use  about  one-fourth 
as  iiiich.  In  /\sia  ;md  tlie  Near  hast,  tlie  annual  paper  consumjition 
stmids  at  less  th;m  5 lb  per  person. 

.\}iproximately  97  percent  of  tliis  comitry's  paper  comes  from  wood; 
consequently,  pulp  mid  paper  mills  are  usually  located  near  a large 
siqqily  of  timber,  .\nothcr  basic  retpurcment  of  this  industiy  is  a huge 
supply  of  water,  whicli  dictates  a location  near  a river. 

formerly,  only  certain  t>'iies  of  trees  could  be  used  for  making 
paper,  but  with  present  technology  almost  miy  tree  species  cmi  Ix'  used. 
Nforeover,  parts  of  trees  once  left  in  the  forest  mid  wood  scraps  once 
burned  as  waste  are  now  utilized  in  the  paper  making  process. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  continuing  demmid  for  paper,  a 
vigorous  tree  fanning  practice  lias  Ixen  implemented  tliat  will  ensure  an 
adeejuate  sujiply  of  tlie  raw  material.  Included  in  the  tree  fanning 
practice  arc  tlic  development  of  suiierior  tree  species,  culling  of  lui- 
desirable  trees,  :md  systematic  replanting. 

The  bower  Mississippi  Region  in  its  original  state  was  a natural 
woodlimd.  This  attribute,  in  addition  to  the  abiuidance  of  streams  mid 
rivers,  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a strong  pulp  and  jiaper 
industry.  T>yical  of  the  numerous  modem  pulp  plmits  in  the  area  tliat 
feature  the  latest  in  teclmology  is  tlie  $80  million  IVestvaco  Corjiora- 
t ion  jilant  recently  established  at  Kickliffe,  Ky.  The  aerial  photograph 
on  the  following  page  shows  tliis  plant  and  its  proximity  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

In  manufacturing  in  1968  in  the  bower  Mississippi  Region,  paper 
and  allied  products  ranked  third  in  eaniings,  being  surjiassed  by  food 
mid  kindred  products  ;uid  chemical  mid  allied  products  in  that  order. 


In  1950  ;md  1959,  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  had  earnings  in 
paper  and  allied  products  that  represented  3 percent  of  total  United 
States  earnings  in  this  classification.  By  1968,  earnings  had  in- 
creased to  4 percent,  iuid  are  projected  to  remain  at  4 jiercent  through 
2020  under  botli  Prograjus  A :md  B. 

Laniings  for  both  Programs  A ;md  B and  for  tlie  United  States  are 
shovv7i  in  figure  5 on  a scmilogaritlmiic  scale  which  facilitates  contj-iar- 
ison  of  growth  rates  since  eciruil  rates  of  gain  have  parallel  slopes. 

As  concerns  tlie  future  gi'owtii  of  tliis  industr\-  in  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi Region,  pulp  ;md  pa[)er  are  finnly  estalil islied  in  the  United 
States  as  one  of  tlie  leading  industries.  Paper  is  being  utilized  for 
jobs  for  which  foniierly  only  wood,  glass,  leatlier,  ;uid  cotton  were 
used,  'flic  increasing  {xipularity  of  throwaway  articles  lias  lieen  one 
factor  that  lias  contributed  to  the  deiiuuid.  Kith  ;ui  increasing  afflu- 
ency  in  the  United  States  and  a resulting  expanding  use  of  articles  and 
their  packaging  in  paper  and  paper  cartons,  and  with  a continued  utili- 
zation of  present  uses  of  jiaper  and  new  developments  concerning  addi- 
tional areas,  it  seems  certain  that  pulp  ;uid  paper  numufacturing  will 
continue  to  fulfill  its  role  as  one  of  the  primarv’  industries. 

Cliemicals . In  1968,  the  chemical  industiy  accoiuited  for  ajipi'oxi- 
mately  12  percent  of  total  numufacturing  eaniings  in  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Region.  Nkist  of  these  chemical  earnings  (71  percent)  were  real- 
ized in  Louisiima  Kl-d’A's  8,  9,  ;md  10.  This  development  of  the 
chemical  industry  in  Louisiana  can  tie  traced  to  a niDiilK'r  of  factors: 

(1)  a great  ahiuukmce  of  petroleum  ;md  natural  gas;  (2)  ;m  available 
supply  of  basic  cliemical  raw  nuiterials  sucli  as  sulfur,  salt,  mid  lime- 
stone; (3)  plenty  of  water  for  cooling  and  jirocessing;  mid  (4)  avail- 
ability of  transportation  facilities  of  all  t\pes  for  national  mid  in- 
ternational movement  of  raw  materials  mid  finished  products. 

Ntost  of  the  chemicals  produced  in  Louisiana  are  classified  as 
basic  chemicals,  i.e.,  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  or  organic  chemicals. 
Plastic  nuiterials  and  syntlietics,  carbon  black,  mid  agricultural  chemi- 
cals arc  otiier  grouiiings  of  great  importance. 

The  only  Kld’A  outside  Louisiana  with  a significant  share  of  the 
region's  chemical  earnings  is  KRl’A  3 (14  percent).  Mijor  cliemical 
products  mmiufacturcd  include  industrial  cliemicals  mid  soaps  and 
clemiers.  Phaniiaccutical  preparations  for  support  of  the  vast  Memphis 
Medical  Comiilcx  arc  also  of  importance. 

Total  chemical  eaniings  for  the  region  arc  expected  to  increase 
from  3 percent  of  the  United  States  total  in  1968  to  4 percent  in  2020. 
Pol  lowing  historical  trends,  most  of  these  eaniings  are  expected  to  be 
realized  in  KRI’A's  3,  8,  9,  mid  10,  with  respective  ixircentagcs  of  17, 
43,  11,  mid  20. 


Food  :mJ  kindred  products.  The  food  ;md  kindred  products  industry 
is  an  ijiiportant  part  of  the  economy  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

In  19t)8,  for  example,  it  accounted  for  13.5  percent  of  regional  GPO 
from  manufacturing,  as  shown  in  table  29.  Projected  growth  in  this  and 
other  industries,  however,  is  such  that  tlie  contribution  of  the  food 
;md  kindred  products  iiidustiy  to  regional  CIPO  from  manufacturing  will 
decline  to  4.8  percent  by  2020.  Most  of  tlie  decrease  will  result  from 
losses  in  hUI’A's  2,  5,  9,  and  10. 

In  UTd’A  10  in  1968,  the  food  and  kindred  products  industry  ac- 
coimted  for  almost  one-fourth  of  manufacturing  GPO,  highest  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region.  Tlie  smallest  contribution,  5.1  percent,  oc- 
curred in  Uld’A  6. 

In  1968,  U'Rl’A's  3 ;uid  10  were  responsible  for  over  60  percent  of 
regional  GPO  from  tlie  food  ;uid  kindred  products  industry.  Other  areas 
obviously  contributed  substantially  less.  Uld’A  6 accoimted  for  the 
least  with  only  0.5  percent  (table  30). 

The  food  and  kindred  products  industry  is  the  major  iiuuiufacturing 
industry  in  the  region  relative  to  total  iiuuiufacturing  earnings.  In 
1968,  it  accounted  for  approximately  12.5  percent  of  the  regional 
total.  .Although  continued  growth  is  anticipated  in  the  industiy,  the 
projected  rate  of  growth  is  Ix-low  that  for  other  industries.  By  2020, 
food  and  kindred  product  eaniings  will  decline  to  4.5  percent  of  re- 
gional Iiuuiufacturing  eaniings. 

'Ilie  industry  is  particularly  significant  in  IVRRA's  2,  3,  9,  luid 
10.  In  WRl’A  10,  for  e.xiuiiple,  eaniings  from  tlie  manufacture  of  food  and 
kindred  products  represented  18.9  iiercent  of  tlie  area's  total  manufac- 
turing eaniings  in  1968.  This  compares  with  4.7  percent,  lowest  in  the 
region,  for  KIIRA  6. 

llie  contribution  to  regional  food  ;uid  kindred  products  eaniings 
varies  substantially  ;miong  the  WRl’A' s.  I'or  ex;uu]ile,  WRl’.X's  3 imd  10 
accoiuited  for  about  60  percent  of  the  total  in  1968,  as  compared  with 
0.5  and  1.3  iiercent  contributed  by  WRI’.A's  o luid  'i , respectively. 

The  food  ;uid  kindred  products  industry  is  also  the  region's  iiuijor 
emplo)™^!!  industiy.  In  I960,  it  accounted  for  apiiroximatcly  16.4  per- 
cent of  regional  iiuuiufacturing  emplovment.  Projected  growth  is  sucli 
that  the  industry's  contribution  to  iiuinufactur ing  emiiloniicnt  in  the 
region  will  decline  to  5.4  percent  in  2020.  llie  greatest  decreases 
will  occur  in  WId’A's  2,  3,  9,  and  10. 

As  was  true  for  the  other  economic  panuiieters,  emplo\iiient  in  tlie 
food  ;uid  kindred  products  industry  varies  sulistant  ial  ly  by  WRl’A.  In 
1968,  over  ('0  percent  of  the  regional  emploiiiient  for  the  industry  was 
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Table  29  - Percentage  of  Manufacturing  Gross  Product  Originating, 
iiamings,  ;md  ljiiplo>T]icnt  Attributable  to  the  Food 
and  Kindred  I'roducts  Industiy  for  liacli  UKI'A  ajid  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region  in  Indicated  Years 


Gross  Product 
Originating 

iiamings 

iimploNTnent 

Area 

19bS 

2020 

1908 

2020 

1900 

2020 

Lower  Mississippi 

Reg ion 

13.5 

4.8 

12.5 

4.5 

10.4 

5.4 

Wd>A:  2 

12.2 

0.0 

11. b 

3.5 

14.8 

3.8 

5 

13.4 

4.5 

13.1 

4.8 

15.8 

5.3 

4 

9.3 

3.9 

8.4 

3 . 7 

13.7 

4.8 

5 

fa. 7 

2.4 

b.O 

2.3 

7.9 

*) 

b 

5.1 

2.0 

4.7 

1.9 

7.0 

2.1 

7 

5.7 

2.9 

5.2 

2.8 

7.0 

5 . 5 

8 

7.3 

2.8 

8.0 

3.9 

11.0 

4.4 

9 

15.9 

5.4 

17.9 

fa. fa 

20.2 

7.0 

10 

23.4 

9.2 

18.9 

b.l 

28.8 

8.8 

fable  30 

- Percentage  Gontribution  of  liach  Ulli’A  to  Regional  Gross 
Product  Originating,  Iiamings,  iuid  limploment  for  the 
I'ood  and  Kindred  Products  Industry  in  Indicated  Years 

Gross  Product 
Originating 

Iiamings 

liiuploment 

Wd>A 

1908 

2020 

1908  2020 

1900 

2020 

2 

0.9 

b.l 

0.9  0.0 

8.7 

0.0 

3 

28.9 

30.0 

29.0  32.1 

23.8 

30.2 

4 

5.4 

7.0 

5.4  8.0 

0.8 

9.1 

5 

0.5 

5.8 

0.5  0.2 

7.9 

0.3 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5  0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

7 

1.3 

1.9 

1.3  2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

8 

0.9 

8.0 

0.9  8.0 

5.0 

7.4 

9 

10.4 

8.5 

10.4  9.0 

10.9 

8.8 

10 

31.7 

30.8 

33.0  27.1 

34.0 

30.2 

bl 


in  two  areas,  UWA's  5 ;md  10,  as  compared  witli  less  tliaji  1 percent  in 
WW:\  6. 


FrLmaiy  metals.  Altlioupli  the  primaiy  metals  lndust:y  contributes 
subst;mt lally  to  some  local  economies,  it  represents  a relatively  small 
segment  of  the  economy  in  tlie  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  In  1%8,  it 
accoimted  for  less  than  5 percent  of  tlie  region's  iiuinufactur ing  earn- 
ings, emplo\inent,  cmd  tlRl  (.see  table  51).  By  2020,  this  is  projected 
to  decline  to  1.5  j)orcent  or  less. 


fable  51  - Percentage  of  Manufacturing  Gross  Product  Originating, 
Larnings,  ;md  Imployiiicnt  AttributalRe  to  the 
Primary  Metals  Industiy  for  Lach  Wd’A  ;md  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  in  Indicated  Years 


Gross 

Product 

Or igi nat ing 

■Area 

1968 

2020 

Lower  Mississippi 

Region 

2.b 

1.2 

l\RPA:  2 

2.4 

1.5 

5 

1.7 

0.9 

4 

1.2 

0.5 

5 

5 . 3 

2.4 

0 

•VA  1/ 

.\.A 

7 

•VA 

X/V 

8 

i.b 

0.8 

0 

NA 

XA 

10 

5.5 

■y  ■) 

Larnings 

LmployTOcnt 

1968 

2020 

1960 

2020 

2.9 

1.5 

•)  0 

1.5 

■>  ~ 

1.7 

0.7 

1.6 

2.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.1 

1.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

5.7 

2.8 

5.2 

5.6 

XA 

■VA 

0.1 

X.A 

-VA 

XA 

0.5 

.VA 

1 ■) 

1.5 

2.1 

1.4 

XA 

X.A 

,V\ 

-VA 

4.9 

^ 7 

4.9 

2.5 

j_/  XA— Not  apjilicable  because  jirimary  metals  industry  is  relatively 
insignificant  in  these  areas. 


In  1008,  tlie  greatest  contribution  by  tlie  prlmaiy  metals  industry 
to  the  Iiuinufactur  ing  segment  of  an  area's  economy  occurred  in  RRl’A  5. 
In  tills  area,  it  accoiuited  for  5.5,  5.7,  ;md  5.2  percent  of  OI’O,  iiuuiu- 
facturing  eaniings,  ;md  employmient,  respectively.  However,  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  Uld’A  5's  primaiy  metals  industry  will  decline  sub- 
stantially by  2020. 

llie  industry's  influence  in  WRl’A  10  approached  that  existing  in 
IVRl’A  5.  This  is  in  sliai-]!  contrast  to  the  situation  in  UllPA's  o,  I', 
and  0,  where  the  primary  metals  industiy  is  relatively  insignificant . 

.As  indicated  in  the  discussion  above,  the  primaiy  metals  industiy 


is  a relatively  small  part  of  tlie  regional  economy.  Also,  it  is 
limited  to  certain  areas.  This  is  indicated  lyv  tlie  fact  that  tliree 
areas,  U'ld'A's  3,  5,  and  10,  accoiuit  for  80  to  85  percent  of  in-imary 
metals  industry  eaniings,  emjilo>mient , and  iH’O  in  tlie  region  (see 
table  32].  These  three  areas  uill  retain  their  overall  dominant  posi- 
tion through  2020,  although  the  influence  of  Ulli’A  3 ivill  increase  and 
that  of  IVRl’A  lO  will  decrease. 


lahle  32  - I’ercentage  tlontr ihut ion  of  l.ach  Wd’A  to  Regional  Gross 
Product  Originating,  harnings,  and  Ijnployvicnt  for 
the  Primary  Metals  Industiy  in  Indicated  Years 

Gross  Product 
ih'iginat  me 

Wd’A  IVbS^  "2020 


ha  nungs 


1 9o8 


2020 


lj’i]]lo\tnent 
1960  ' 2020 


o 

4 

5 
0 

8 

9 

10 


6 . 9 

9.7 

-.o 

9." 

3.0 

9.2 

18.0 

25.2 

18.7 

25.2 

16.8 

23.3 

3.6 

3 . 8 

3.0 

3.7 

1.1 

4.4 

20.5 

23.0 

26.2 

23.1 

24.1 

30.0 

X.\  1/ 

-V\ 

NA 

X\ 

X\ 

X\ 

X\ 

\A 

■V\ 

X\ 

0.4 

x\ 

j . 5 

8.8 

7 . 5 

8.8 

8.3 

8.3 

\A 

\A 

XA 

X\ 

,\A 

X\ 

36.7 

29 . 9 

36."' 

2’.) . 9 

44.9 

28.3 

1/  S.\—.\ot  a[)plicahle  because  priimuy  metals  industry  is  relatively 

insignificant  in  these  areas. 

Text i les . Textile  mill  products  are  classified  imder  SIG  22, 
whicii  includes  estahl  isluiients  engaged  in  perfonrdng  an)'  of  tlie  follow- 
ing operations:  (_1)  preparation  of  fiber  and  subsequent  manufacturing 

of  yam,  thread,  braids,  twine,  and  cordage;  (2)  iiuuiufacturing  broad 
woven  fabric,  narrow  woven  fabric,  knit  fabric,  imd  carpets  ;uid  mgs 
from  yam;  (3)  dyeing  and  finisiiing  fiber,  yarn,  fabric,  ;uid  knit 
apparel;  (4)  coating,  waterjiroof ing,  or  othen\ise  treating  fabric; 

(5)  the  integrateti  nuinufacture  of  knit  apparel  ;uid  other  finisiied 
articles  from  yam;  and  ((> ) the  nuinufacture  of  felt  goods,  lace  goods, 
bonded-fiber  fabrics,  and  miscellaneous  textiles. 

In  the  l.ower  Mississijipi  Region,  tills  industry  is  limited  primar- 
il>'  to  (ikuits  tliat  receive  the  textiles  manufactured  mainly  in  the 
liarolinas  ;uul  Georgia;  after  receipt,  finishing  is  accomiil  ished. 
finishing  usual 1>'  consists  of  various  jirocesscs,  such  as  dyeing,  water- 
proofing, imprinting  of  designs,  and  making  iieniianent ly  pressed  fah- 
tics.  In  addition  to  the  finisiiing  plants,  there  are  several  com- 
paratively small  plants  tliat  are  engaged  in  some  tsye  of  textile 
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miulufacture.  However,  in  general  tiie  main  textile  mamil'ac taring  in- 
dustries are  located  outside  this  region. 

In  manufacturing  in  19()8  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  textile 
mill  products  nmked  lowest  in  eaniings  of  tlie  six  heavy  water-using 
industries.  In  19.80,  19.89,  ;md  1968,  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  liad 
earnings  in  textile  mill  products  tliat  represented  only  1 percent  of 
total  United  States  earnings  in  tliis  classification.  By  d020,  luider 
both  Frognijius  A and  B,  the  national  share  of  textile  mill  products 
earnings  in  tliis  region  is  projected  to  increa.se  to  2 percent. 

Larnings  for  both  Programs  A and  B and  for  tlie  United  States  are 
shown  in  figure  6 on  a semilogaritlimic  scale,  wliich  facilitates  com- 
parison of  growth  rates  since  equal  rates  of  gain  liave  parallel  slopes. 

■•\s  concenis  future  growtli,  the  projections  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  I'.conomic  /Xnalysis,  United  States  Department  of  Uoimerce,  indicate 
that  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  will  double  its  sliare  of  total  United 
States  production  from  19b8  to  2020.  More  revealing  is  tliat  earnings 
from  textile  mill  jiroducts  will  increase  from  849,121,000  (in  1967  dol- 
lars) in  1968  to  $409,000,000  (in  1967  dollars)  in  2020.  iliis  is  iui 
increase  of  more  th;m  700  percent,  compared  to  a population  increase 
luider  Prognim  B of  apju'oximatelv  100  percent  (from  6,293,977  to 
11,655,000). 

Recreation 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  recreation  industry  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  are  presented  in  Appendix  X,  "Recreation,”  imd  in 
Appendix  Q,  "Pish  and  Wildlife."  A brief  sumiiuny  is  presented  in  the 
paragraphs  below.  j_/ 

Recreation  is  presently  a major  industiy  in  virtually  all  areas  of 
the  coimtry.  Total  recreation  expenditures  in  1966  were  over  $28  bil- 
lion. Ilus  is  a 10  percent  yearly  increase  from  1950  to  1966.  Uliilc 
this  tre'iid  may  level  out  some  time  in  the  far  .listant  future,  tie 
present  trend  should  continue  ;uid  perhaps  increase  into  the  next 
centurv'. 

A report  by  the  tXitdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
published  in  1962  listed  1960  leisure  time  related  expenditures  at 
$40  billion,  outdoor  recreation  expenditures  at  $20  billion,  and  ex- 
penditures for  vacations,  trips,  ;uid  outings  at  $10  liillion,  or  3 (ler- 
cent  of  consumption  expenditures  by  persons  over  12  years  old. 


y A detailed  section,  "Lconomic  Imjiact  of  (.Xitdoor  Recreation,"  by  tiie 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  can  be  olitained  from  tlie  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
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As  iiKomc  increases,  there  is  aji  increased  participation  in  tliose 
activities  with  tlie  greatest  economic  impact,  esiiecially  from  a capital 
exiienditures  standpoint,  'lliese  include  tilings  sucli  as  swimming  pools, 
boats,  vacation  cottages,  dune  buggies,  etc.  lor  e.\;un]ile,  ex]ienditures 
for  ''w'beel  goods,  durable  to>s,  sports  equipment,  boats,  and  pleasure 
aircraft”  increased  from  SU.9  billion  in  I'.bsO  to  $3.4  billion  in  1%() 
tl7  percent  per  year  increase),  fbis  is  a Jiuiip  from  8 percent  of  total 
i-ecreation  expenditures  in  1950  to  Id  percent  in  19b0. 

Vacations  have  by  far  the  greatest  economic  impact,  accoiuiting  for 
09  percent  of  all  expenditures,  (lO  percent  of  the  distance  traveled,  and 
44  percent  of  the  time  away  from  borne.  In  1900,  the  average  vacation 
lastei.1  about  10  days,  covered  over  1,200  person  miles,  and  cost  from  $8 
to  $1.5  per  person  ila>'.  \acations  take  place  most  often  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  to  a lesser  extent  in  the  fall.  As  income  increases  the  rate 
of  vacations  increases,  llius,  Uuiiilies  with  incomes  exceeding  $15,000 
per  >'ear  vacationeil  one  ami  one-balf  times  the  average  simmier  I'ate,  and 
two  to  three  times  the  average  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Distance 
traveled  also  increases  with  income,  age,  and  degree  of  urbanization. 

It  is  significant  that  the  percentage  of  people  incurring  expenses 
varies  greatl>'  with  famil>’  income.  'Hie  following  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  loi^est  ($1,500-)  atid  highest  ($15,000  + ) groups:  lodging 

l(i-b2  percent,  food  35-73  percent,  outdoor  recreation  (fees,  etc.) 

12-55  percent,  other  recreation  (i-30  percent,  and  miscellaneous  23-48 
percent . 

Trips  account  foi'  13  [lercent  of  expeiwlitures , 25  ]iercent  of  tlis- 
tance  traveled,  and  42  percent  of  the  time  spent  away  from  home.  The 
average  trip  covers  225  miles,  takes  2-1/2  days,  and  costs  $5  per  jierson 
day.  About  one-half  of  all  trips  (in  teniis  of  dollars,  miles,  ;uid  days) 
occur  in  the  siDimier.  Ixmiilies  with  incomes  of  over  $1.5,000  take  com- 
paratively iiKtre  trips  in  the  winter  and  sjn’ing. 

(\itings  account  for  17  percent  of  expenditures,  25  percent  of  dis- 
tance traveled,  and  42  ]>ercent  of  time,  llie  average  outing  is  about 
8 houi's  long,  aikl  covers  about  50  passenger  miles.  'Hie  proixtrtion  of 
part ic  i]iant s incurring  expenses  is  closely  related  to  income  for  all 
type  expenses. 

Mijor  purposes  for  outings  in  the  south  (June-August  I9b0)  in- 
cluded swiiming  (2()  iiercent  ) ; picnicking  (24  percent);  fishing  (21  per- 
cent); aikl  boating,  sightseeing,  pla\ing  outdoor  giuiies , aikl  sports 
(4  percent). 

In  comparing  fami  1 ies  with  incomes  of  over  $15,000  with  f;uiiilies 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500,  the  wealthier  fiuiiilies  spent  24  times 
as  much  iminey,  traveleii  nine  times  as  far,  and  stayed  away  from  home 
four  times  as  long.  Both  groujis  engage  in  one-third  of  tlieir  activity 


in  rlu'  siuiuML'i'  :iik1  tho  other  t»\0-thii\ls  throu;.;liout  the  yeai'.  Inteniiedi- 
ate  groups,  on  the  other  luuul,  partieipate  [)r iiiiari  !>'  during  the  summer. 

Tourist  expend i t u rc'S  go  into  tiiiX’o  seetors:  (1)  into  serviees  sueli 

as  liotels  and  entertainment,  (d)  into  tiie  trade  seetor  through  tlie  jnir- 
ehase  of  goods,  aiml  (3)  to  >ome  extent  into  land  and  buildings  in  tlie 
fonn  of  capital  investment.  IVithin  each  sector,  the  effect  on  thc“ 
economy  differs.  llie  most  direct  emplo\i:ient  effect  is  felt  in  the  ser- 
vice industries  insofai-  as  the  services  are  locally  pi'ovided.  These 
are  the  labor-intensive  I'ecreation  establishments,  such  as  motels, 
restaurants,  entertainment,  and  sports  events.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  all  of  these  facilities  are  comp  lenient  a r\';  they  offiu’  adtli- 
tional  recreation  activities  uhich  tend  to  lengthen  the  stay  of  visi- 
tors and  increase  tni'ir  spending,. 

\isitor  expenditures  also  go  directh'  and  indirectlv'  to  the  pur- 
chase I'f  goods,  thus  affecting  both  retail  and  uholesale  t nule.  The  ex- 
tent to  uhich  the  tnitle  sector  locally  manages  to  supph'  the  gooils  will 
deteniiine  furtlu'r  emiilo>inent  effect,  liepending  on  the  nature  of  the 
local  economy,  the  supplv  of  uholesale  goods  may  also  he  I'artiallv 
■-atisfied  from  local  manufai.-turing  v-stahl  ishments , again  offering  fur- 
ther Job  cpportunit ies . 

The  houer  'dississijipi  Reg.iiMi  is  projecti'd  to  share  in  the  general 
increase  in  recreation  part  i^il'at  ion  evident  thi'oughout  the  countigv. 

The  increase  should  fol  lou  national  trends  as  inu'icated  in  iahie  35. 


Table  33  - \'isitation  Rates  at  Publicly  iXvned 
Recreation  Areas 
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lf»o  important  chauges  in  the  l.oisor  Mississippi  Region  took  |ilact' 
during,  the  ilocades  of  the  .30'.-  aiul  ('0';-  uhich  v ital  1\'  affected  tlie 


comims i t ion  ami  si:o  of  the  nonconnnodity  sector  of  its  economy,  first, 
there  was  a sizeable  decline  in  eniplo\ment  in  the  agricultural  sector 
vvhich  caused  a larye  shift  of  population  from  tlie  rural  to  the  urban 
areas.  Second,  over  the  period  1950-ld()8,  per  cajiita  income  in  the 
bower  Mississippi  Region  increased  at  a higlier  rate  th;m  nationally — 

S'  (lercent  compared  witli  W)  percent.  Tliese  clruiges  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 
[);uision  of  botli  emploNinent  and  earnings  in  the  noncommodity  sector.  B\' 
IhoO,  uS  iiercent  of  emploviuent  in  tlte  bower  Mississiitpi  Region  was  in 
the  noncoimiod i t y sector  (the  s;ime  percentage  as  in  tlie  United  States). 
Between  1950  and  1908,  eaniings  in  the  noncoiimiod i t y sectoi'  in  the  bower 
''liss  iss  ijipi  Region  increased  2.5  times,  tliereliy  (.xiualing  the  national 
rate  of  Increase.  Tluis,  the  ox’ei'all  growth  of  tlie  noncommodity  sectoi' 
reflected  the  new  ;u\d  growing  demands  for  const  met  ion , business  ser- 
vices, public  utilities,  ;uid  otlier  social  goods  and  services  brought  on 
by  the  growth  in  urb;ui  I'opulation  ;uid  I'er  cajiita  incomes.  These  fac- 
tors were  reflected  in  the  industrial  composition  of  the  noncommodity 
sector  over  the  time  jieriod  195U-19('8.  Table  5-1  compares  the  relative 
importmice  of  the  various  noncommodity  producing  industries  to  that  of 
the  United  States  in  teniis  of  earnings. 

Uontract  construction  beciuiie  relatively  more  im]iortant , in  teniis 
of  industry  earnings,  ;uuong  the  noncoimnod i t y iiroducing  industries  over 
the  period  1950-19b8  while,  nationally,  the  industry  was  experiencing 
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a relative  decline.  Tlie  n.'latively  faster  rate  of  groutli  in  the  I.ouer 
Miss  iss  i[ipi  Region  ivflected  an  increased  demand  for  construction 
In'ouylit  on  by  increased  urliani  ;at  ion  in  tlie  region  during  the  pei'iod. 
fhe  trajisportat  ion,  communication,  and  pulilic  utilities  industries  also 
remained  relatively  imu'e  importaiit  in  tlie  I.ouer  Miss  i ss  ip[ii  Rogion  tluui 
in  the  .Nation  over  the  period.  The  i.ouer  Mississijipi  Region,  however, 
follouei.1  the  national  trend  uith  a drop  in  its  relative  importance 
;uiiong  all  noncommod i t >’  industries  reflecting,  in  jiart  , technological 
advances  in  communicat ion  ;uul  public  utilities  offset  h>-  declines  in 
the  railroail  industr\'. 

faniings  of  uholesale  and  retail  trade  declined  as  a percentage  of 
all  noncoiiunod  i t y indust  I'les  both  in  the  United  .States  and  the  I.ouer 
Miss  iss  i ji]!  i Region.  In  both  the  3(l's  and  nil's,  houever,  t raile  made  a 
relativeh'  smaller  contribution  to  total  noncoiiiiiod i t >'  earnings  in  tlie 
I.ouer  Mississi[ipi  Region  than  it  did  national  hw 

finance,  insurance,  and  iwil  estate  in  the  louvr  Mississippi 
Region  folloued  the  national  trend  over  the  two  decades,  uith  increas- 
ing shares  of  total  noncoiiDiiod 1 1 >•  industrv'  eaniings,  although  belou  the 
nationwide  proixu't  ion  of  these  industries  in  I'.HwS. 

Services  in  the  Tower  .'liss  i ss  ippi  Reg.ion  generated  dO.d  percent  of 
noncommodity  eaniings,  as  comparwl  with  IS.u  percwait  national  1\'  in 
I'.'SU.  A lai'ge  portion  of  the  earnings  in  these  industries  was  gener- 
ated b\’  tlie  relativeh'  large,  although  declining,  segment  made  up  of 
private  household  services.  B\-  hUuS,  the  declines  in  eaniings  in  pri- 
\ate  household  services  were  onh'  slight  h'  offset  b>'  gains  in  profes- 
sional and  business  services  so  that  the  I.ouer  'hiss  i :-s  i jip  i Region  fell 
behind  the  United  States  in  the  percentage  contribution  of  services  to 
total  noncommod ity  earning^'. 

Urowth  in  the  government  soctor  over  the  two  decades  was  g.enei'ated 
primarily  by  tlie  military  segment.  In  I'.'St',  the  I.ouer  Missis.- iiipi  Re- 
gion had  a location  iiuot  ient  I'or  aniied  forces  of  h."8;  by  I'.H'S,  it  had 
increaseil  to  O.ho  (see  table  .8.sl . 

It  is  e.xpected  that  if  the  leg.ion  continues  to  grou  at  tiie  rate 
o.xperienced  during  the  pericwl  IbSO-lhiuS,  the  population  uill  nirirh' 
double  its  IhSh  level,  with  per  capita  income  rising  ten  times  by  JOJO. 
drouth  of  both  population  and  incoiiu'  over  the  lu'.xt  several  (.leis'kles  ma\ 
e.xceed  that  projected  in  I’rograin  .\  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  re- 
g.ion's  economic  [xiteiitial.  liiulei'  the  jiroject  ions  of  ''oi  h I’lxg.’.r'ims  .\ 
and  B,  by  dOdO,  ”5  iiercent  of  Jobs  and  industry  dollar-;  earned  in  the 
Tower  Mississippi  Region  will  originate  in  the  noncorriod  i t ;r  producing 
sector'  (the  same  as  for  the  llnitt'd  States). 

The  continuation  of  trends  established  in  the  I.ouer  Mis.-- i .--s  ipp  i 
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3/  Services  mcloJe  hotels,  lodv.incs,  business  anJ  repair  sfriices,  enterta i ni'H'iit  .'uul 

recreation  centers,  riedical  and  professional  services,  ;md  I'rivate  hoiiseliold  services. 

Region  during  tlio  period  1 ‘.>5(1- I'.HnS  will  deteniiine  growth  of  the  non- 
counnodity  produeing  seetor  in  the  area  hy  dOdO.  It  is  also  exported 
tliat  "eateli-up"  heliavior  of  indust I'ies  in  uhieh  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region  is  under reinesent ed , relative  to  the  Nation,  will  jilay  an  iiii- 
IXH'tant  role  in  the  growth  of  this  stvtor  over  the  jieriod  1 ‘.>(kS - 20 dt) . 

Shifts  in  the  distribution  of  industries  within  the  noneoiimiod i t y 
seetor  in  the  Lower  Mississip[ii  Regii'ii  hy  dOdO  will  refleet  endogenous 
factors  such  as  population  and  income  .growth  aiui  \iill,  for  the  most 
part,  follow  national  trends  in  the  shares  of  noneommod i t >■  producing 
industries'  income  I see  table  .5  1 1 . 

tiontraet  construction  e.imings  as  ,i  percentage  of  total  noncommod- 
ity eaniings  will  decrease  but  are  expectcil  to  continue  to  represent  a 
greater  pro]iortion  of  the  total  compared  to  const  met  ion  nationally, 
file  s;u;ie  situation  is  ex[iected  to  hold  true  for  t ransjiortat  ion , commun- 
ication, and  iiubllc  utilities,  as  "catch-up"  Ivhavior  on  the  part  of 
the  regional  econoni)'  is  projecteil  to  continue  in  these  two  industries 
in  the  Lower  Missi-^sippi  Region. 

Hie  services  group  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Regi('>n  did  not  grow  at 
a rate  equal  to  these  industries'  growth  rates  in  the  llniteil  .States 
during  the  years  1 ‘.>50- I'.XwS.  PispropoiM  ionately  lai'ge  regional  repre- 
.'•entat  ion  of  the  [irivate  household  sector,  which  declined  over  this 
i'eriod,  caused  the  location  quotient  to  fall  for  the  whole  services 


group  from  U.^J7  in  l‘J50  to  0.87  iji  I'.HuS.  However,  foi-  tlie  period  JOOH- 
1980,  tlie  location  quotient  is  exju'cted  to  staliili:e  at  aliout  0.8()  as 
new  growth  in  professional  services,  business  ;uk1  rep;iir  services,  and 
;unusement  and  recreation  services  is  exiiected  to  offset  continued  de- 
clines in  private  iiouseliold  services. 

tiovemment  and  aimed  services  income  growtii  by  JOJO  will  leave  tlie 
bower  Mississippi  Region  witii  a liigber  contribution  to  total  noncommod- 
ity eaniings  tlian  nationally,  'bst  segments  witliin  government  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  or  near  their  national  avei-ages  cnei'  the  period, 
with  greater  regional  concentrat ions  in  tlie  military  segment. 

fbe  bower  Mississippi  Region  as  a whole  is  expected  to  expand  to 
accoiuit  for  approximately  1.0  percent  of  national  noncommodity  industry 
eaniings  luider  Program  A as  compared  witli  1.35  percent  in  195(1.  Under 
Prognuii  B,  the  bower  Mississipjii  Region's  share  ol'  national  noncommod- 
ity industry  eaniings  could  rise  to  1.9  i>ercent . (fbe  relative  share 
of  total  bower  Mississijipi  Region  noncommodity  industr\'  eaniings  gen- 
erated in  each  of  the  IVRl’A's  is  presented  in  talde  5(i.  I All  KRl’A's, 
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liowever,  uill  not  sliarc  ec[ually  in  this  groutli.  Those  K'RJ’A's  liaving 
tlie  largest  ix:)pulat  ion  concentrations  will  generate  tlie  largest  shares 
of  the  region's  noncoiiimodity  eaniings  up  to  JOJO.  UlU’A  1(1,  uhicli  in- 
cludes .New  Orleans,  tlie  largest  metropolitan  area  in  tlie  l.owei'  Missis- 
si[i[)i  Region,  is  e.xpected  to  generate  nearl}'  J>S  jiercent  of  i-egional 
nonconuiiodity  industry  earnings.  In  IVRi'A  .i,  Mempliis,  tlie  second  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  Lower  Mississipiii  Region,  is  e.xiiected  to  in- 
crease its  regional  share  of  noncommodity  earnings  to  nearly  d7  percent 
of  the  region's  total.  Baton  Rouge,  the  third  largest  metropolitan 
area  (KRl'A  8),  and  I’ine  Bluff  and  .\tonroe  (KRl’A  ,S|  rank  third  ;md 
fourth,  respect ively , in  both  [lopulation  and  expected  .share  of  regional 
noncommodity  industry  earnings  in  dOdO.  Uid’.\  which  includes  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Lafayette  and  Lake  diaries,  will  generate  ajipro.xi- 
mately  9 percent  of  total  regional  noncommodit>’  eaniings.  Together, 
these  five  IVRlW's  are  e.xiiected  to  accoiuit  for  over  So  percent  of  non- 
commotlitx’  eaniings  generated  in  the  Lower  .'^lississ ippi  Region  in  dOdO. 
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wm’A  licoN'OMu;  PRoi  nj;s 


In  the  t'ollouinj:  sections,  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  U'Rl’A's.  Lor  tlie  reader's  convenience,  a flyslieet 
containing  a drawing  that  shows  t!ie  pertinent  IVRl’A's  pliysical  position 
in  tlie  region  as  well  as  an  expanded  view  of  tlie  KRl’A  itself  has  been 
inserted  before  tlie  discussion  of  eacli, 

IVRl’A  Lconomic  Profiles,  as  previoush'  stipulated  (page  o),  are 
based  on  coiuit>'  boiuidaries,  ;uid  are  tiiei'efore  count)'  approximations  of 
the  hydrological  1)'  defined  water  resources  planning  areas  as  measured 
in  otlier  apiiendixes.  Sliglit  differences  in  geograpliic  sire  tlierefore 
will  on  occasion  be  noted,  d/ 


:/ 


lor  exact  hydrologic  definitions  and  areas,  see  \ppendix  1,  Plan 
I'onmilat  ion. 
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Statiiitical  ;ind  economic  Jata  for  tliis  W1\J'A,  comiiris inj^  tlic  narrou 
nuiin  intern  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  belou  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  ex- 
tending to  ;uid  including  the  main  stem  levees  or  to  the  top  Ixuik  of  the 
streajn  where  levees  do  not  exist,  are  included  in  data  for  other  con- 
tiguous IVRl'A's. 

The  Mississijipi  River  rises  near  Lake  Itasca  in  Minnesota  :md  flows 
southward  about  2,500  miles  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  drainage  basin 
includes  parts  of  two  Canadian  provinces  ;uid  all  or  jiarts  of  51  States 
luid  covers  about  41  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  continental  United 
States.  IfRl’.A  1 extends  from  t.'ajie  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  tlie  Head  of  Passes, 
20  miles  from  tlie  Giulf  of  Mexico  via  Southwest  Pass,  fhe  main  stem 
levees  on  the  west  biuik  of  tlie  Mississippi  Ri\’er  begin  just  .soutli  of 
tlape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  and,  e.xceiit  for  gaps  at  points  wliere  tributaries 
enter  the  Mississippi  River,  extend  cont  inuoush-  to  \’enice,  I.a.,  just 
above  the  Head  of  Passes.  On  the  east  liank,  the  levees  are  not  contin- 
uous because  of  high  bluff  lines  near  the  riverbiuik  whicli  obviate  their 
need. 


Levees  extend  intennittently  from  the  vicinit}'  of  Hickiiun,  Ky.  , to 
a point  abov'e  I’icksliui'g,  Miss.  Starting  again  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  tlie 
east  bank  levee  extends  continuously  to  Bohemia,  La.,  approximately 
45  miles  above  tlie  Head  of  Passes,  fhe  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River 
divides  between  two  outlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  moutli  of  Old 
River.  Under  noniial  conditions,  the  iiuijor  portion  of  this  flow  tra- 
verses the  iiuiin  channel  of  the  Mississippi  past  \ew  Orlecuis,  :md  the 
remainder  flows  through  the  Atchafala\’a  llivcr  channel  and  floodways 
past  Morgan  City,  La. 

In  recent  years,  agriculture,  originally  the  principal  activity  in 
the  area  below  Baton  Rouge,  has  given  way  to  industrial  develojiment 
based  on  abundiuit  nearby  resources  of  iK’troleum,  salt,  sulfur,  luid 
fresh  water  and  seagoing  ;uid  inliuid  barge  nax'igation  facilities  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Due  to  increased  industrial  investment  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  large  batture  acreages  have  been  developetl  as  load- 
ing facilities  for  these  industrial  sites,  fliis  industrial  usage  of 
the  batture  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future.  Other  imjiortiuit  in- 
dustrial developments  extend  along  tlie  Mempliis  Industrial  Harbor. 

flio.se  Huids  between  the  levees  of  the  main  river  clnmnel  ;md  not 
now  su.sceptible  to  flood  protection  offer  secure  habitats  for  wildlife, 
fhis  narrow  b;md  of  l;uid,  confined  by  levees  ;uid  bluffs,  holds  a unique 
position  with  regard  to  fish  ;uid  wildlife  use.  The  once  vast  high- 
grade  habitat  for  fish  luid  wildlife  has  been  concentrated  into  a com- 
paratii'ely  narrow,  north-south  strip  through  the  valley. 
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lunber  production  ;md  grazing  constitute  the  major  uses  made  of 
this  land  between  tlie  levees.  Some  of  the  higher  alluvial  l;mds  liave 
been  in  cultivation  for  iiuiny  decades;  very  little  land  clearing  Ivis 
been  undertaken  in  recent  \'ears. 


Kith  minor  exceiitions,  levees  :md  rights-of-way  are  owned  by  levee 
districts,  while  most  of  tlie  l;mds  between  the  levees  are  in  private 
ownershiji,  witli  timlier  interests  predominating.  Lease  of  limiting  and 
fishing  riglits  to  individuals  ;md  club  miits  is  progressing  into  mi  en- 
veloping condition,  llierefore,  there  is  a conversion  to  restrictive 
and,  in  some  instmices,  nuinaged  t\yes  of  limiting  and  fishing  areas. 

Some  of  the  best  deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  mid  waterfowl  hunting  within 
each  State  bordering  the  main  channel  is  found  in  this  habitat  vcimant . 


In  addition  to  hunting,  good  fishing  is  provided  within  the  chmi 
nel  overflow  area.  Important  peniument -water  sjiort  fishing  areas  in- 
clude the  cutoff  and  meander  lakes  and  the  borrow  pits  along  the  lev- 
ees. Liomierc ial  fish  catches  of  local  economic  lm]iortmice  arc  taken 
from  the  river,  lakes,  and  especially  from  the  floodplain  when  the 
rii'ei'  exceeds  bank -full  stages. 


\1 though  there  is  substmitial  industrial  and  agricultural  activity 
within  the  levees,  economic  parameters  for  Kld’.A  I are  included  in  the 
adjoining  KlvLA's.  fhese  indexes  cminot  be  disaggregated  at  this  time. 
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U’l^’A  2 (figure  7)  is  based  u]X)n  eoimty  hoiuidarics  approxiiiuitiiij’ 
the  hydrological  area  drained  hy  the  St.  I'rancis  River  in  Ark;uisas  ;md 
Missouri,  the  Miite  River  below  Newport,  Ark,,  and  Bayou  Meto,  vdiidi 
drains  into  the  Arkansas  River.  Tlie  area  includes  lb  coiuities  in  north- 
eastern Arkiuisas  and  10  comities  in  southeasteni  Missouri.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  IVRl’A  borders  the  Mississippi  River  imd  has  physical  fea- 
tures characteristic  of  the  Mississippi  alluvial  valley.  I'he  area  is 
low  and  flat  and  streiuiif lows  are  sluggish,  draining  generally  north  to 
south.  During  major  floods,  drainage  boundaries  are  largely  nonexis- 
tent. ilie  alluvial  valley  is  bisected  by  Crowley's  Ridge  wliich  mns  in 
a northeasterly  arc  from  Helena,  Ark.,  to  aliove  Malden,  Nb.  llie  liasin 
floor  rises  to  a heiglit  of  about  750  ft  aliove  sea  level  in  the  Missouri 
Ozark  llighhuul  and  drojis  to  aliout  200  to  400  ft  along  Crowley's  Ridge. 

; ihe  lower  Kliite  River  region  in  the  alhaial  valley  is,  in  gen- 

; eral , a gently  luidulating  plain  aliout  150  ft  aliov'e  me;ui  sea  level  at 

its  southern  extremity,  lliis  area  rises  to  the  north  and  northwest  at 
i a slope  of  about  2/5  ft/mile.  Tributary  stremns  flow  sluggishly  through 

I broad,  shallow  valleys  in  sinuous  clvuinels  along  courses  jiarallel  to 

! the  iiuiin  stremii.  Hie  bottomlands  are  characterized  by  numerous  sw;unps, 

I bayous,  lakes,  and  alvmdoned  stream  chmmcls . Significant  features  of 

I the  basin  include  portions  of  Crowley's  Ritlge,  which  extends  along  the 

[ east  boundaiy  in  Arkansas  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri  State  line 

to  Jonesboro  mid  from  Marianna  to  Helena.  Ihese  uplands  have  crests  up 
[ to  200  ft  above  the  plain. 

I 


HCONOMK:  DliSCRIPTION 


The  economy  of  IvTll’A  2 is  based  primarily  on  agriculture.  In  1968, 
29  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  earnings  of  the  Lower  Mississipjn 
Region  originated  in  IVRl’A  2.  Water  resource  development  has  played  a 
prominent  role  in  enhancing  the  agricultural  potential  of  this  Md’A. 


Natural  Resources 

I'he  natural  resources  of  this  area  are  tlic  ricli  agricultural  lands 
of  the  alluvial  valley,  the  river  tr;msportation  system,  ;ind  the  abun- 
dant underground  supply  of  water  suitable  for  personal  consumption, 
irrigation,  :ind  industrial  use.  The  rich  agricultural  hmds  are  of 
particular  importance  because  of  the  ajnple  rainfall  well  distributed 
tliroughout  the  year,  tlie  mild  cliiiuite,  ;md  the  long  gi'owing  season. 

Commercial  forest  land  within  tlie  area  amounts  to  2,746,900  acres, 
almost  24  percent  of  the  [ihmning  area,  liiis  area  of  commercial  forest 
land  includes  cin  aggregate  of  2,297,500  acres  of  pri vately-owriod , ;md 
449,600  acres  of  government -owned  forests.  National  forest  System 
lands  on  tl\e  Clark  ;md  the  Ozark  iuu!  St.  francis  National  I'orests  com- 
prise 54  percent  of  all  the  public  commercial  forest  land. 

The  forests  of  IVRl’.A  2 have  l)een  t\'jx’d  into  si.\  iiujor  forest  clas- 
sifications wliicli  repre.sont  a broad  spectmn  of  softwood  ;md  hardwood 
resources,  liie  most  common  tvpes  are  oak-liickory  which  occupies 
58  ix.'i'cent  ;md  oak-gimi-c\press  wliich  occupies  55  percent  of  tlie  area. 


I ndustr ial  Develojiment 

Mvl’A  2 is  in  the  early  stages  of  industrialization.  Sixt\'  percent 
of  the  poiiulation  is  classified  as  niral . Tlie  largest  city  has  a [xip- 
ulation  under  50,000. 

Industrial  development  is  centered  in  the  Missouri  cities  of 
t.'harleston  [1970  poiiulation,  5,151),  New  Madrid  [2,7191,  ;uid  Caruthers- 
ville  (7,550)  and  the  Arkansas  cities  of  .lonesboro  [2", 050),  Hlythe- 
ville  (24,752),  I'orrest  City  (12,521),  I’aragould  [10,6591,  Stuttgart 
(10,477),  Helena  (10,415),  and  Marianna  (6,196). 

Much  of  the  industrial  development  in  Kld’A  2 is  related  to  agri- 
culture tuid  forestry.  Relative  to  the  importance  they  occupy  in  the 
industrial  composition  of  tlie  Nation  as  a whole,  the  food  ;uul  kindred 
products  ;md  lumlier  ;md  wood  products  industries  are  of  imijor  impor- 
t.uice  in  this  area.  .Slioe  ;uid  apparel  industries  are  also  concent  rated 
in  this  IvRl’A. 
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I’rimary  metal  iiumufactur iny  is  of  increasing  uiijiortance  in  tlie 
northeastern  part  of  tliis  Kitl’A.  Recent  industrial  development  related 
to  tlie  refining  of  alianiiumi  accmmts  for  approximately  1.5  percent  of 
tlie  total  IVRl'A  2 manufacturing  emplovmicnt . 

Mining  is  also  of  significance  in  tlie  extreme  nortliern  portion  of 
tlie  KRl’A.  Production  of  iron  ore  at  Pilot  Knob,  >fo.,  exceeds  1 million 
tons  annually  and  accoiuits  for  about  half  of  the  total  mining  employ- 
ment in  KRl’A  2. 


Agr  i cu  1 1 lira  1 1 it've  lojiment 

Nbst  of  the  fanns  in  KRPA  2 are  coiiunercial  and  produce  a wide  vari- 
ety of  crops.  A larger  share  of  food  and  filKU’  accnies  from  this  KRl’A 
than  from  any  other  KRl’A  in  the  Imer  Mississippi  Region.  Ihe  average 
size  of  fanns  in  the  area  is  greater  than  that  in  the  other  KRJ’A's. 

Also,  there  are  more  fanns  in  the  larger  size  groups.  Prior  to  l‘.H)4, 
tenant  fanners  outniunhereil  other  tenure  groups;  houever,  beginning  in 
19(i4,  full  owners  outiuanbered  all  other  groups. 

There  were  iSl),54P  I'anns  in  the  area  in  1P4P  mid  25,540  in  1070,  a 
decline  of  "1  percent.  During  the  s;une  period,  land  in  fanns  remained 
essentially  luichmiged  at  approximately  S million  acres.  Average  fann 
size  increased  from  102  acres  in  1040  to  551  acres  in  1070. 

In  1070,  the  major  crops  protluced  in  tenns  of  acreage  were  soy- 
beans, cotton,  rice,  uheat,  corn,  and  iia>'.  I'hese  six  crops  accounted 
for  00  percent  of  total  harvested  acreage.  Practically  all  the  rye  in 
the  bower  Mississippi  Region  is  grown  in  KRl’A  2,  more  than  half  tlie 
barley  and  wheat,  almost  half  the  rice,  about  one-third  of  the  coni, 
and  slightly  less  than  one- third  of  the  cotton. 

I.ivestock  aixl  poult  r>'  enterprises  are  not  nearl>'  so  imixirtant  as 
crop  entenn  ises.  However,  in  lO"!!  there  were  aiijirox imately  2,1  l(i 
fanns  classifiet.1  as  livestock,  i.lair\',  and  poultr\'  fanns.  IHiring  the 
period  1050-1070,  there  was  an  uiiward  trend  in  tiie  sale  of  cattle  and 
calves,  chickens,  turkeis,  broilers,  eggs,  aiui  idiole  milk. 

In  10~0,  fann  marketing  receipts  totaled  5(iS0.()  million,  field 
cro]is  accounted  for  02  jiercent  of  the  total,  and  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  S percent.  I'otal  gross  fann  income  was  apiiroximately 
$700.'’  million,  realized  net  fann  income  approximately  525~.2  million, 
and  derived  net  income  per  fann  5lO,l('5. 

Kltl’A  2 has  not  dejiended  heavily  upon  forestry  to  support  its  total 
economy.  lbrestr\',  fishery,  hunber,  and  furniture  earnings  represented 
less  tlian  5.0  percent  of  total  eaniings  in  1050,  2.2  percent  in  1002, 


eijiu  o.u  percent  in  lOn"  /ind  1(1(,h  ti 

tinue  to  decline  to  3.0  percent  in  ^‘^^M’^'oJected 
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illSrORUAl,  TRIADS 


I’opulat  ion 

Between  1950  ;md  1970,  tlie  population  declined  from  777,234  to 
O2t),ti90,  a decline  of  19  percent.  In  line  with  the  i;eneral  trend 
throuiilioiit  the  Uniteil  State's,  tlierc'  uas  a ilecrease  in  tlie  ruial  popula- 
tion, witli  a concomitant  increase  in  the  urlian  [loiuilat  ion.  This  decline 
in  population  was  causc'd  pr  incij>al  !)■  h>’  the  loss  ol  emplo\mient  opj)or- 
tiuiities  in  tlie  aj;r icultural  sectoi',  wiiicli  lorcc'vl  anr ic'ultural  lalxirers 
to  seek  em[do>inent  elsewliere. 


l.mplo\m\ent 

The  total  em[ilo\'ment  declined  from  234, (>0S  in  1950  to  201,080  in 
1900  and  to  214,400  in  10(i8.  .An  analysis  of  the  clianyes  in  tlie  emiiloy- 
ment  pattern  shtiws  that  agriculture,  employing  118,o84  persons  in  1950 
(51  percent  of  the  total  work  force),  emploi-ed  onl>-  o4,898  persons  in 
1900  (32  percent  of  the  total  work  force).  Uiring  the  s;uiie  period, 
iiuinufactur ing  emiiUnmient  increased  from  22,4(iS  to  3l,10o,  or  15  percent 
of  the  total  work  force  in  190('. 


I’ersonal  and  I’er  Capita  Income 

how  per  capita  income  is  one  of  the  main  prohlems  in  U'ltl’A  2. 
lahle  3~,  however,  shows  that  th.e  per  capita  iuco'ite  has  been  rising 
tovv'ard  the  national  level  in  the  past  two  decailes,  i.e.,  I rom  52  per- 
cent of  the  national  per  capita  income  in  1950  to  (Ui  percent  in  1908. 
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Table  57  - bconomic  Profile  Suiimary  for  UWA  2 


Data  for  IndieateJ  Years 


I’anunetcr 

1950 

1959 

1908 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Population  (1  .JulyJ  1/ 
Prognun 

777  ,254 

004,597 

040,402 

025,000 

084,000 

795,000 

Program  H 

-- 

-- 

-- 

071,000 

7o0,000 

925,000 

Personal  Income  2/ 

Program  A 

841,084 

901,105 

1,384,020 

2,011,000 

4, 52”  ,000 

9,498,000 

Program  B 

2,205,000 

5,004,000 

11,200,000 

Per  Capita  2/ 

Program  A 

1 ,082 

1,440 

2,lol 

5,200 

0,300 

11,900 

Progriun  B 

5,300 

0 , 500 

12,100 

l.amings  2/ 

Total,  Program  A 

”02,719 

801  ,783 

1 ,0'’4,208 

1,525,000 

3,241 ,000 

”,215,000 

Total , Program  B 

-- 

1 ,070,000 

3, ”48, 000 

8,510,000 

Per  Worker  2/ 

Program  A 

2,995 

5,9/0 

5,010 

7,118 

12,855 

22,950 

Program  B 

-- 

7,118 

12,855 

22,950 

Ijiiplonnent 

lotal.  Program  A 

254, b08 

201  ,080 

214,400 

214,000 

252,000 

314,000 

Total,  Prognun  B 

-- 

-- 

235,000 

292  ,000 

371,000 

Gross  iMiuiufacturing 
Product  2/ 

Total , Prognun  A 

520,280 

554,000 

1 ,407,000 

3,352,000 

I'otal , Prognun  B 

-- 

-- 

-- 

008,000 

1,028,000 

3,954,000 

Gross  lann  Marketing 
Receipts  2/ 
Total,  i’rogram  A 

079,905  5/ 

7ol,000 

895,000 

1,020,000 

Total , Prognun  B 

-- 

-- 

-- 

701  ,000 

905,000 

1,100,000 

y U.  S.  Bureau  of  (Census  figures  show  the  1P70  jxipulation  of  WTI’A  2 as  62b, b9(). 
y Personal  income,  total  eaniings,  gross  manufacturing  proJuct,  ;uid  gross  fami  iiarketing 
receipt  data  are  given  in  thousands  of  19b7  dollars;  per  capita  income  and  per  worker 
eaniings  arc  given  in  19b7  dollars. 

5/  1971)  data. 
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liawaNiu:  i'R(1bijals 


As  of  Jcumaiy  197J,  18  of  the  ’(>  coimties  in  WRl’A  1 uere  desig- 
nated as  eligible  for  assistance  luuler  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and 
l:conomic  Ik'velopment  Act  of  19()5.  Under  tliis  act,  qualified  areas  can 
obtain  public  work  gtamts  ;md  loans  and  business  development  loans  de- 
signed to  create  new  jobs  and  stimulate  economic  growtli.  Uriteria  for 
an  eligibility  designation  includes  persistently  higli  rates  of  luiem- 
plomiient,  substantial  population  loss,  and/or  low  medi;ui  iVuiiily  income 
levels. 

latest  comities  in  W'Rl’A  d display  all  of  tliese  s\'mptoms  of  economic 
ill-healtli.  Per  capita  incomes  are  only  u5  percent  of  tlie  national 
average,  lligli  rates  of  unemplovmient  reflect  loss  of  emplomnent  oppor- 
tiuiitics  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  tlie  economy  coujiled  witli  tlie 
failure  of  the  fabricative  and  service  sectors  to  provide  sufficient 
Job  opportiuiities  to  absorli  displaced  fanii  workers,  lligli  luiemplomuent 
over  extended  periods  encourages  emigration,  lligli  rates  of  emigration 
in  WRl’A  d over  tlie  [leriod  19.S0-1971)  made  it  the  leader  in  tonus  of 
population  loss  luiiong  all  IVRl’A's  in  the  bower  Mississippi  Region.  The 
WRl’A  had  151,000  fewer  people  in  1970  than  it  had  dO  years  earlier. 
Population  loss  of  this  magnitude  seriously  impairs  tlie  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  an>'  area. 
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I’lUXlRVNI  A,  .\AT10\A1.  INCOMi; 


Under  I’rognun  A it  is  forecast  tliat  ]wpulation,  emplo\inent , per- 
sonal income,  ;md  eamings  uill  grow  at  a decidedly  slower  rate  in 
KRI'A  2 th;m  in  the  region  or  tlie  Nation  (tables  57-3‘d). 

Table  57  indicates  that  Ivtween  1980  and  2000,  the  downward  trend 
in  population  will  be  rev'ersed.  From  19o8  to  2020,  the  area  population 
will  increase  at  ;uniual  growth  rate  of  0.42  ])ercent,  for  an  overall 
increase  of  24  percent.  In  comparison,  the  Ihrited  States  population 
for  tl\e  same  period  will  grow  at  ;ui  annual  rate  of  1.5  percent,  witli  an 
overall  total  increase  of  100  percent. 

Between  19oO  and  1980,  total  emplo\mient  will  I'everse  its  doutiward 
trend.  From  1980  to  2020,  area  emplo\mient  will  increase  about  1 per- 
cent [ler  >eai',  for  a total  increase  of  47  percent.  During  the  s;uiie 
period,  emplo\iiient  in  the  United  States  will  increase  at  an  ;uuuial  rate 
of  1.4  percent,  for  a total  increase  of  74  percent.  ;\n  analysis  of  the 
trends  in  area  emplo>mient  from  1900  to  2020  reveals  agricultural  em- 
ploNiiient  decreasing  ol  percent  and  nuinufactur ing  emplo>iiient  increasing 
221  percent.  During  the  s;uiie  [)ei'iod  in  the  United  States,  agricultural 
emplo\iiient  will  decline  59  percent,  and  m;uuifactur ing  emplo\mient  will 
increase  215  (lercent . The  largest  segments  of  nuinufactur  ing  will  be 
the  food  and  kindred  products,  primary  metals,  and  chemical  and  allied 
p rodiic  t s i ndus  tries. 

Total  personal  income  is  forecast  to  increase  from  $1.4  billion  in 
1908  to  $9.5  billion  in  2020.  This  is  an  inci'ease  of  08o  iiercent , as 
measured  in  1907  const  * tiollars.  The  inci'ease  for  tlie  whole  of  the 
United  States  over  tliis  period  is  forecast  to  be  8o5  percent. 

Income  jier  person  in  the  KRlVi  will  increase  from  $2,101  in  1908  to 
$11,900  (1907  dollars)  in  2020.  This  rejiresents  an  increase  of 
551  percent  in  K’Rl'A  2,  as  com]iared  with  an  increase  of  452  percent  for 
the  Itnited  States  as  a whole. 

IVRl’A  2 bad  a per  capita  income  level  that  was  00  percent  of  the 
United  States  level  in  19o8,  but  this  is  expected  to  increase  to 
84  percent  of  the  United  States  average  by  2020.  UId’A  2 liad  a per 
capita  income  that  vvas  88  percent  of  the  bower  Mississippi  Region  aver- 
age in  1908,  hut  by  2020  it  will  reach  99  iiercent . It  is  predicted  that 
per  capita  incomes  of  all  IVRl’A's  will  I'ise  toward  national  and  regional 
levels. 

I'otal  eamings  (table  58)  are  forecast  to  increase  474  percent 
from  1980  to  2020;  per  worker  eamings,  525  percent.  During  the  s;uiie 
jieriod.  United  States  total  eamings  are  exjiected  to  increase  495  (ler- 
cent  and  per  worker  eamings  285  percent.  After  1980,  eamings  in  the 
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I lal'U'  58  - l.ariuiiiis  I'V  Major  InJustnos  in  ’ 

i ’ ^ Uiniini;^  Tor  InJicaloJ  Years  1/ 


1 

1 Ildus  t IV 

I'.'HO  ' 

~u>r>y 

1008 

1080 

:o5u 

i 

i 

fotal,  I’l-ogriun  \ 
lotal,  I’lORi'am  H 

'd.’.U;' 

.81)1 , ".S3 

1 ,0" 1,208 

1,523,000 
1 ,O"0,000 

3,241  ,a00 
U"  18,000 

■',:i5,uoo 
S,510  ,0l)'i 

i 

I’er  Ivorker 
I’roRVam  A 
I’mgraia  H 

:,py5 

5,010 

",  1 1 8 
",11S 

1 ',853 
12,853 

\;;ri  culture 
I'roRran  A 
I’rORram  H 

3o0. ISO 

, lo: 

315. oot)  :/ 
545. OUU 

395,000  2/ 
4 5", 000  2/ 

084,000  2/ 
80" ,000  2/ 

lorc^tn*  ij  fisheries 
(’rogriun  \ 
l'ro»;rajn  1' 

l.U" 

Alh 

-- 

-- 

'■UlUIlR 

I’l-ORraia  \ 
rroRi  aai  H 

S , >lo 

8,091 

8,000 
0,  'OU 

I't.’toi' 
1 : ,;nio 

15,000 

l-.OOO 

'■luiufacturinR 
rroRian  A 
I’roRrari  11 

50,bl.A 

SI 

188,580 

31  i ,000 
340,0  0 0 

"5“,'>00 

85:.’n.u) 

I ,(tso.ooo 

1 , os:, 000 

i 

food  ti  Kindred  Products 
ProRram  \ 

ProRrari  B 

1 1 

1 1 .580 

21  .000 

24  ,000 
20,000 

3",''00 
12, 000 

59,000 

o'^.ooo 

fextile  ‘'lill  Products 
PruRiai'i  \ 

ProRrari  11 

'I 

059 

Hs: 

1 .500 
1 ,"O0 

: 50ti 
J.yO'i 

4,:uo 

5,000 

idiemical  fj  Ulied  Products 
ProRram  \ 

ProRran  B 

1.182 

3,104 

2,200 

3,200 

h.SiBl 

",S00 

15,100 

1",S00 

‘ 

P;i[>er  5 Ulied  Product' 
Progran  A 
Program  11 

W 5/ 

w 

K 

K 

Is 

h' 

u 

i 

Petroleum  Uefining 
I’rograia  A 
Prograis  B 

w 

IV 

Is 

W 

W 

h' 

IV 

w 

; 

I’riman'  Metals 
ih-ograri 
I’rograin  B 

0 

1 ,10" 

5 , 1 "0 

",S00 
8 , 500 

1 . H'O 

r.soo 

:s,5on 

55,('00 

1 

other  '■Lmufacturinj! 
Program  A 
Program  11 

5', '10 

hi, 851 

1 'r,:^"4 

2"5.000 
.301 .000 

h-5.0tui 
^S]  ,(100 

1 ,5"4,000 
1 ,850,000 

> 

All  Otiier 
Program  A 
Program  H 

d'A.riga 

>l9,h30 

520, 8M 

891  ,000 
9"8,000 

:,oyy,oon 

: ,4:". (Bin 

4,S.3o,000 
5,  "01 ,000 

1/  All  caniiiiKS  except  per  worker  eaminns  are  Riven  in  thousiuidh  of  I'.H)?  dollars;  |x.'r  worker 
caniiiiRs  are  Riven  in  Idb"  dollars. 

2/  Includes  forestrx'  8 fisheries  data. 

.V  W — Hithheld  to  avoid  disclosiriR  company  confident  lal  infomat  ii'n. 
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I'iilUt  5'.’  - hiiplo>iivcnt  by  ykijor  Industries  in  WW>.\  d 


N’umlier  of  1 

VOplc  l.I!iplO\fJ 

in  Indicated  Ve 

a rs 

1 ndLLs  t ry 

1U50 

IPbU 

1P80 

2000 

2020 

total,  Program  A 
total.  Program  13 

:>),oos 

:01,(.S() 

214,000 

252,000 

2P2,000 

314,000 
4" 1,000 

Agriculture 

Program  \ 

ns, 084 

o4  ,8P8 

42,000  1/ 

25,000  1/ 

25,000 

1/ 

Program  B 

42,000  y 

2",ooo  y 

2',  000 

y 

l-orestn'  i;  1 islieries 

Program  A 

.4,048 

:,iio 

-- 

Program  13 

' 

-- 

-- 

Mining 

I'rogram  \ 

Si: 

85" 

820 

nlO 

520 

Program  B 

-- 

POO 

'10 

OlO 

Manufacturing 

I’rogram  \ 

::,4os 

.41 ,100 

.4p,000 

55,000 

OP, 000 

Program  13 

44,000 

ol ,000 

81,000 

Pood  5 Kindred  I’roducts 

Program  A 

.4,  IPO 

4,009 

2,  POO 

2,700 

2,000 

Program  B 

4,1"0 

5,100 

3,000 

textile  Mill  Products 

Progran  A 

loj 

.450 

220 

210 

IPO 

Program  13 

-- 

240 

240 

220 

Gieinical  5 Allied  Products 

Prog  ran  A 

P80 

4PS 

50  U 

480 

010 

Program  B 

- 

.4P0 

500 

720 

I’cijicr  ti  Allied  I’roducts 

I’rosrani  A IV  y IV 

Program  B 


IV 

IV 


IV 

h 


IV 

IV 


Petroleum  Refining 
I’rogram  A 
Program  B 


IV 


IV 


IV 

U 


l\ 

IV 


Primar.-  Metals 


Progran  A 

0 

:i4 

8.40 

1,000 

1 ,100 

Program  13 

PIO 

1,200 

1,.400 

OtJicr  Manufacturing 

I’rogram  A 

18,058 

25, 5:0 

45,000 

48,000 

04 ,000 

I’rogran  B 

.48,000 

50,000 

70,000 

A1 1 Otlicr 

I’rogran  A 

88.096 

102.705 

1 12,000 

173,000 

219,000 

Progran  B 

-- 

-- 

i5P,noo 

205,000 

202,000 

\J  Includes  forestr\-  fi  fislieries  data. 

y iV  — rtithhelJ  to  avoid  disclosing  com|xiny  confidential  infomation. 
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lable  4U  - Gross  Product  Originating  bv  Major  industries 
Wd’A  2,  St.  I'rancis-I.ower  Miite 


Tlious. 

:niJs  of  Dollars 

Indust  r\- 

1967 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Agriculture  1/ 
Progr.ua  A 
Progriuii  B 

-- 

679,965  2/ 

761 ,000 
761  ,000 

895.000 

963.000 

1 ,026,000 
1 ,100,000 

forest  ly  V 
Prograia  A 
Prog  nun  B 

9,100  2/ 

15.000 

19.000 

20,000 
2:’, 000 

22,000 

57,000 

Mining,  Petroleum 
Progriun  A 
Pi-ogr;un  B 

D 4/ 

1)  4/ 

(.Included 

1 in  liiglier 

totals. ) 

giuarning 
Progriun  A 
Progriun  B 

3,140 

5,328 

5,200 

5,600 

9,600 
11 ,100 

18,000 

22,000 

Manufacturing 
Progriun  A 
Progriun  B 

299,327 

520,280 

554  ,000 
608,000 

1 ,401’ ,000 
1 ,628,000 

5.552 .000 

5.954.000 

I'ood  S Kindred  Products 
Progriun  A 
Progriun  B 

37,692 

59,200 

44 .000 

48.000 

69,000 

~9,000 

111  ,000 
151 ,000 

fextile  Mill  Products 
Program  A 
Program  B 

1 ,452 

1 ,220 

2,100 

2,500 

3 , 500 
4,100 

5,900 

7,000 

Chemical  li  Allied  Products 
Progriun  A 
Program  B 

6,872 

7,553 

7,200 

7,900 

19.000 

22.000 

45.000 

55.000 

Paiier  li  Allied  Products 
i'rogriun  A 
Program  B 

(Included  in  higlier 

totals .J 

Pe  t ro  1 eiou  Re  f i n i ng 
Progriun  A 
Program  B 

(Included  in  iiigher 

totals . ) 

Priuuar)’  Metals 
Program  .A 
Progriun  B 

6,609 

~ ,666 

12,000 

13,000 

24.000 

27.000 

44.000 

52.000 

Other  Manufacturing 
Progriun  A 
Progriun  B 

240,702 

264,841 

489.000 

537.000 

1 ,292,000 
1 ,496,000 

5,146,000 
5,"11 ,000 

1/  Marketing  receipts. 

2/  U)70  data. 

3/  Value  at  local  jwint  of  delivery  including  sturapage,  cutting,  ;uid  hauling. 
T/  D— Deleted  to  avoid  di.sclosure  of  confidential  data. 
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lahle  41  - 

Index  of  iXitput  hy 
St.  I'nmc  is -Lower 

Mai  or  Industries,  Mil ’A 
M'litc  tl9b7  = 100} 

I Ildus  t rv 

190' 

1908 

1980 

2000 

2020 

•V'ri  culture 

}'roiirwn  ,\ 

100  1/ 

ii: 

132 

151 

I’royrimi  B 

112 

142 

102 

l-orest  rv 

I'rognua  A 

100  \J 

108 

214 

240 

rroi;r;un  B 

210 

298 

40' 

Miiuiii;,  I'etroleua 

l’roj;r;uii  A 

-- 

-- 

l’roi;ram  B 

" - 

iJijai'jaijii; 

I’royraia  A 

100 

10() 

104 

307 

582 

I’ro.craia  B 

180 

355 

080 

Miuiufactur  ing 
Prog  nun  A 

100 

10" 

185 

)70' 

1 ,120 

Prognua  B 

205 

544 

1,321 

Pood  li  kindred  Product 
Prognua  A 

s 

100 

1U4 

ir 

182 

295 

Prognua  B 

128 

210 

348 

lextlle  Mill  Products 

Progriun  A 

100 

S4 

145 

243 

408 

Prognua  B 

159 

281 

481 

chemical  ti  Allied  I’roducts 

Prograia  A 100 

107 

105 

2'1 

058 

Progiaun  B 

115 

315 

770 

Paper  fi  Allied  Product 
I’rogiaun  A 

100 

105 

173 

380 

857 

Prognua  B 

-- 

190 

440 

1 ,011 

Pctrolcina  Re  lining 

Prognua  A 

100 

501 

1 , 000 

2,073 

I’rogiaua  B 

549 

1,233 

2,445 

Prlauirv  Metals 

Progriua  A 

100 

110 

181 

359 

003 

Prognua  B 

198 

415 

782 

Other  Manufacturing 

Prognua  A 

100 

107 

198 

524 

1,275 

I'rognuTi  B 

-- 

-- 

218 

000 

1,504 

y 1970  = 100. 
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iiuuuifactur ing  sector  will  surpass  those  of  the  agricultural  sector  as 
tlie  pi'imary  source  of  earnings  in  the  area. 


Production  of  most  agricultural  crojis  is  projected  to  increase  be- 
tween 1970  and  2020  (talile  42).  Of  tlie  iiuijoi'  crops,  large  increases 
are  [irojected  for  wheat  and  so>-beans.  l ivestock  niuiihers  and  livestock 
products  are  projected  to  increase  in  all  categories.  Certain  expen- 
ditures will  liave  to  he  made  by  fanii  proprietors  in  KRl’A  2 to  achieve 
this  production,  ;uid  tliese  expenditures  will  in  themselves  generate 
added  economy.  It  is  projected  that  \iy  2020,  KRl’A  2 fanii  jirojir ietors 
will  spend  $835  million  on  jiroduction  items,  a]ipro\imately  $282  million 
more  tlian  in  1970.  The  money  sju'iit  on  these  items  will  have  a great 
imiKict  on  the  economy  of  KRl’A  2 by  generating  trade  in  both  small  and 
large  coiiumuiities.  1/ 
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I'alilc  4J  - Aj;ricuJtiiral  I’roJuct  ion , Croji  ;uid  Uvestock 
WU’A  2,  St.  1 nmc is-Loivcr  White 


InJustn' 

Unit 

1959 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Cotton 

Program  A 1/ 

Bales 

1 ,4bh,22U 

Crop 

1 ,204,020 

1 ,.371  ,000 

1,490,000 

1 ,009,000 

Program  B y 

-- 

1,371,000 

1 ,O0O,000 

1 ,"28,000 

Corn 

Prog  nun  A 

Bushels 

19,502,559 

14,000,000 

9,201 ,000 

12,801 ,000 

15,312,000 

Prognuii  H 

9,201 ,000 

13, "51 ,000 

10,44.3,000 

Sorglium 
Prog  nun  A 

Bushels 

590,270 

127,500 

237,000 

305,000 

422,000 

Program  B 

237,000 

328,000 

4.54  ,000 

Oats 

Program  .A 

Bushels 

3,854,825 

1 ,:”oo,ooo 

1,911 ,000 

1 ,9" 3, 000 

2,04o,000 

Prog  nun  B 

1,911 ,000 

2,120,000 

2, 19", 000 

Rice 

Prognun  A 

Bushels 

23, 200,. 34  5 

3b ,471 ,732 

38,710,000 

45,048,000 

54,321,000 

Program  B 

38, ■’10, 000 

49,037,000 

58,3.34  ,000 

Irish  Potatoes 
Prognun  A 

Busliels 

190  ,721 

52,500 

32,000 

42,000 

54,000 

Program  B 

32,000 

45,000 

.58  ,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Program  A 

Bushels 

194 ,o5o 

00,000 

42,000 

44 ,000 

55,000 

Program  B 

42,000 

4 ",000 

59,000 

fobacco 
Prognun  A 

Pounds 

1 ,554 

4 ,900 

24,000 

2", 000 

31 ,000 

I’rognun  B 

24,000 

29,000 

33,000 

Sugarcane 
Program  A 

Ions 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Wheat 

I’rognun  A 

Bushels 

0,-342,029 

0,943,20(1 

22,991,000 

2", 508, 000 

30,510,000 

Progr;un  B 

22,991 ,000 

29,550,000 

32 ,700, 000 

Soybeims 
I’rognun  A 

Bushels 

38,189,407 

80,500,000 

117,517,000 

141,940,000 

101 ,o00,000 

Program  B 

117, 51:’ ,000 

152,480,000 

1" 3, 500, 000 

\J  I’rogram  A incorjiorates  1970  production  estimates.  I’rogiaim  B reflects  the  projected 
national  growtli- rate  shown  in  falile  11-3,  Selected  Agricultural  Products, 

Pages  11-18  through  11-22,  Volume  1,  hconomic  Activity  in  the  United  States  by  Water 
Re.source  Regions  and  .Subareas,  Historical  ;ind  ProJecteiJi~T929-2()2l),  United  States 
Water  Resources  Council,  April  1971. 


lahle  4J  - 

.Agricultural  Production,  Crop  ;uid  Livestock 
liW’A  d,  St.  1 nine  is -Lower  Miite  (Con.) 

InJustrv 

Unit 

lySH  l'J~0 

1080 

2000 

2020 

i.'rop  (t!on.) 

(orest  I’roJucts 
I’rognuu  A 
l’ro>;nuii  H 

IhousiuiJ 

Cubic 

leet 

43,200 

73.000 

01 .000 

05,000 

120,000 

104 .000 

170.000 

Hay 

Proi;r;u;i  A 
i’roj;r.un  H 

ions 

232,055  237, ()70 

31", 000 
317,000 

501 .000 

420.000 

483.000 

510.000 

llross  \aluo  oi 
I'rops 
I’rogiiuu  A 
I’rogrcun  B 

1 hous.md 
I'.HC 
Hollars 

435,000  o2'’,()08 

080  ,000 
080,000 

700.000 

857.000 

805,000 

000,000 

Livestock  Lhousiuids  Z/ 

Heel' 

Program  A 
l’rogr;ui\  B 

Pounds 

120,1)82 

lol ,3ol 
1 0 1 , 3t)  1 

:i\zu2 

255,32" 

201 ,008 
313,240 

Pork 

l’rogr;uii  A 
ProgKun  B 

Pounds 

"0,807 

8", 740 
87, "40 

114,01" 

123,120 

148, "82 
150, "75 

I’rogram  A 
i’rogr;uii  B 

Pounds 

137 

105 

105 

124 

155 

152 

lo5 

Chickens 
Prog  null  .A 
Program  B 

Pounds 

23,451 

23,451 

52, "17 
35,140 

45,024 

4",lo0 

lurkeys 
Prog  nun  A 
Prog  nun  B 

Pounds 

1..50" 

2 ,005 
2,005 

2,042 

5,100 

3,075 

4,207 

Progriun  A 
l’rogr;im  B 

Do  ten 

35,000 

50,12" 

.50,12" 

50,085 

55,SU5 

03 ,440 
08,127 

Milk 

Prognuii  A 
Program  B 

Pounds 

104,305 

05,805 

05,803 

118,5.50 
12", 144 

144,545 

155,224 

CIro.ss  Value  oT 
Livestock 
Prog  nun  A 
Program  B 

li)07 
Dol lars 

40,408  52,357 

75,4.55 

75,435 

00,517 

100,001 

150,108 

130,810 

Zf  Not  livc'weight  prixiuct ion. 
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i>roc:r.\m  b,  iyx;io\Aj,  i«A’i;ii’>i’NU.\T 


I’rognuii  B,  accelerated  regional  development,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  tlie  Idd’A  can  acliieve  a higher  rate  of  growtii  tlum  pro- 
jected luider  I’rognuii  A.  'Hie  significant  feature  of  l’rogr;un  B is  tiiat 
the  ixipulation  decline  which  has  been  experienced  over  recent  decennial 
census  ])eriods  is  forecast  to  be  reversed  liy  ld80. 

By  1980,  both  [xipulat  ion  and  emplosinent  will  turn  uj)ward.  Popula- 
tion is  forecast  to  increase  at  ;ui  annual  rate  of  O."'!  percent  over  tlie 
I'eriod  1908-2020,  for  a total  increase  of  4-1  percent.  I.mplo'oiient  will 
increase  at  ;m  annual  rate  of  1.1  ]iercent,  a total  increase  over  the 
period  of  73  i)ercent . 

luider  Progixuii  A,  only  two  of  the  major  water-using  industries 
show  employnent  gains  over  tlie  period.  The  chemical  industiy  will  gain 
moderatel)’,  and  the  jirimaiy  metals  industiy  will  gain  substantially 
( t ab 1 e 39 ) . 

Personal  Income  will  increase  from  $1.1  billion  in  1908  to 
SI  1.2  billion  in  2020.  This  rejiresents  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
1.1  jicrcent  and  a total  increase  of  709  percent.  I'er  capita  income 
will  increase  to  512,000  {19(>7  dollars)  In-  2020.  lliuler  Prognun  B,  the 
area's  per  capita  ]iersonal  income  will  rise  n»re  rajiidly  toward  the 
natioiKil  average.  In  19o8,  per  capita  income  in  IVRl’A  2 was  oo  iiei'cent 
of  the  United  States  average;  in  1980,  it  will  ix'  78  iierctait  -is  great, 
and  in  2020,  85  percent  as  great.  Tliese  percentages  are  ajipi'ox imatel v 
two  points  higher  tlum  under  Progriuu  A forecasts. 

Agricultural  production  is  jirojected  to  increase  03  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  2020,  approximately  12  [lercent  more  tlum  for  I’rograia  A. 
I'he  levels  of  agricultural  output  are  tiie  same  for  Prognuus  A and  B in 
the  year  1980.  However,  for  tlie  >'ears  2000  and  2('20,  the  level  of 
agricultural  output  will  increase  as  a result  of  the  assiunptions  iiuide 
regarding  Prognuii  B.  tlertain  exjiend i tures  will  have  to  be  made  by  fann 
proprietors  in  URl’A  2 to  achieve  the  projected  level  of  production.  By 
2020,  IVRl’A  2 farm  projiriotors  are  jirojected  to  spend  5900  million  on 
production  items,  some  5347  million  more  than  in  1970  and  8 jiercent 
more  than  for  Prognuii  A in  2020.  The  money  siient  on  these  production 
itenus  will  have  a great  imixict  on  the  economy  of  IVKIW  2 by  generating 
trade  in  area  communities. 

Paniings  in  forestry  as  a percent  of  total  eaniings  in  the  area 
are  the  s;une  as  in  Prognuii  A.  forest  production  is  projected  to  in- 
crease 197  percent  between  1970  and  2020. 


oirri.u)K  i-oR  nil.  lunim. 


l ij^uro  8 is  a chart  showinv;  liistorical  aiul  projected  pross  product 
oripinatinp  data  liy  major  indust  ides  for  KItl'A  J,  It  is  expected  that 
Kltl’A  2.  will  continue  its  transition  from  an  extract  ive-lxised  to  a 
fahricative-  and  serv ices-liased  economy.  Agriculture  will  lose  its 
role  as  the  major  basic  or  export  industry  to  manufacturing.  Mumfac- 
turing  will  he  mainly  represented  In'  food  and  kindred  products. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PROJECTED  GROSS  PRODUCT 
ORIGINATING  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRIES 
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I’liYsicu  i)i;si:ripiiox 


UW’A  5 tl'igurc  9)  Ls  IniscJ  upon  a liydro logical  area  drained  by 
Mayfield  ajid  Obion  Oreeks  in  Kentucky  :u\d  the  Obion,  I'orked  beer, 
llatcliie,  l.oosahatcliie , cmd  Wolf  Rivers  ;md  Xonconnali  Cireek  in  Teiuiessee 
;md  Mississippi. 

file  v\estern  side  of  tlie  area  borders  the  Mississijipi  River,  uiierc 
tliei'e  is  a narrow  b;md  of  alku'iuiii.  The  remainder  of  tlie  area  is 
covered  with  loess  or  windblown  origin  soil.  Iwxcept  for  the  narrow 
band  iiext  to  tlie  Mississiiijii  Ri\’er,  the  tojiograiilu'  is  rolling.  The 
elevation  increases  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  River.  At  the  lower 
elevations,  clearing  has  been  generally  accomplished,  while  at  the 
liiglier  elevations,  clearing  has  not  progressed  as  far,  flie  liigliest 
elevations  are  characterized  by  a considerable  luiiount  of  sloix'. 

Ibis  Uld’A  is  comjiosed  of  4 counties  in  southwestern  Kentucky, 

1()  counties  in  western  fennessee,  1 in  eastern  Arkansas,  ;md  2 in 
northeastern  Mississippi . 
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liCONOMU:  l)l:St;R[l>T10.\ 


The  economy  of  UW'A  3 is  dominated  by  tlie  economic  stixicture  of 
the  Memphis  Staiidard  Metropol it ian  Statistical  Area  fSMSA)  \duci-i  func- 
tions as  a well-diversified  nuinufacturing  center  and  a major  distrilm- 
t ion  center  for  wholesale  cmd  retail  trade.  By  definition  the  .^ISA 
includes  Crittenden  County,  Ark. , wiiich  is  included  in  the  Md’A. 


Natural  Resources 

file  natural  resources  of  tills  area  are  the  agricultural  lands, 
whicli  arc  well  adapted  to  food  crop  [iroduction,  the  abundiuit  rainfall, 
wiiicli  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year,  tlic  mild  climate,  tlie 
long  growing  season,  ;md  the  river  tr;uisportat ion  system. 

Commercial  forest  land  within  the  area  aiioiuits  to  2, 145, (UK)  acres, 
almost  30  percent  of  tlie  jil;uining  area.  Tliis  area  of  coiimiercial  forest 
l;md  includes  cm  aggi'egate  of  2,032,000  acres  of  pr ivately-owmcd , ;md 
113,000  acix's  of  government -owned  forests.  National  forest  System 
hmds  on  the  National  forests  in  Mississipjii  coiiijirise  (i  ]ierccnt  of  all 
the  public  commercial  forest  land. 


llw  forests  of  Uld’A  3 have  been  tN'jKxl  into  six  major  forest  clas- 
sifications whicli  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  softwood  and  hardwood 
resources.  Die  most  common  t\-]ies  are  oak-hickory  whicli  occupies 
47  percent  ;md  oak -gum -cypress  whicli  occupies  23  ]icrcent  of  the  area. 


1 Ildus  t rial  1 )eve  1 opment 

Industrial  development  of  this  WRI’A  is  centereil  within  the  Memidiis 
SMSA  (1970  population,  77(),120J.  Other  importimt  centers  of  indus- 
trial development  include  the  I'ennessee  cities  of  Jackson  (39,99hJ, 
Dyersburg  (14,523J,  ;uid  Union  Oitv  { 11,925J,  ;uid  the  Kentuck\-  citv  of 
Mayfield  (10,724). 

Industries  locatcxl  in  the  Memphis  SMSA  <are  of  a wel  1 -d  ivers  i f ied 
iKiture.  Many  of  the  newer  plants  produce  semi  i'ini shed  goods  cmd  ma- 
terials, parts,  cmd  subassemblies  that  are  shipped  to  final  finishing 
cmd  assemtily  plcmts  in  heavily  industrialized  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Ihe  four  smaller  cities  do  not  have  the  diversification  of  the  Memphis 
SMSA,  but  each  has  evidenced  the  clustering  effect  which  indicates  the 
location  of  a natural  development  center,  bach  of  the  four  cities  also 
has  memy  new  industries. 

file  economic  stnacture  of  UUl’A  3 is  more  diversified  than  that  of 
cmy  other  WRI’A  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  In  19(i8,  it 
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contributed  the  larjtest  sliare  of  j;ross  product  originatin;^  from  manu- 
facturing in  tlte  region  (see  figure  10).  It  also  contrilnited  J".5  per- 
cent of  tlie  total  eaniings  generated  by  imuuifactur ing  in  tlie  region. 
Mijor  manufacturing  industries  iitclude  apparel  ;md  otlier  textiles,  lum- 
ber and  furniture,  paper  and  all  ic'd  products,  and  food  and  kindred 
products.  In  addition  to  iiumufacturing,  agriculture  ;utd  uholesale  and 
retail  trade  are  import:uit  economic  activities  in  tlie  industrial 
St  met  lire. 


Agr icul tura 1 Development 

The  agricultural  development  of  this  area  is  based  primarily  on 
the  loess  tvpc  soils  outside  tlie  narrou  b;ind  of  alluvium.  I'his  t\’pe  of 
soil,  in  addition  to  being  suitable  for  the  production  of  corn,  cotton, 
soN’beans,  livestock,  ;uk1  small  grains,  is  also  well  ada]ited  to  the 
raising  of  food  crops.  A recent  grouth  trend  has  develo’ped  in  the  jiro- 
duction,  canning,  ;uul  freezing  of  food  crops,  fhe  finished  product  is 
consumcxl  in  the  nearby  large  center  of  population  and  is  also  sold  on 
the  national  market. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  total  area  (S  million  acres)  uas  in 
faniis  in  1D''0;  however,  this  was  14  percent  less  thiui  in  1D49.  Most  of 
the  fanns  are  commercial  ;md  imxiuce  a variety  of  crojis  and  livestock 
products.  Agricultural  output  from  this  area  ranks  tliird  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region,  fanns  are  relativeh'  small  aiui  current!)'  rank 
eiglith  in  average  site  in  the  region,  i'anns  are  mostl)'  the  field  crop 
tN-jic,  with  cotton  the  |U'edominant  crop.  Prior  to  19o4,  tenant  fanners 
outiuunbered  other  tenture  groups;  however,  full  owners  outnumbered  all 
other  groups  beginning  in  1‘dol. 

In  1()4'.>,  thei'e  were  "8,533  fanns  in  the  area;  however,  in  1‘470 
there  were  only  J9,38(i,  a decline  of  o3  iiercent.  I>uring  the  same  pe- 
riod, amount  of  land  in  fanns  declined  from  5.9  to  5.1  million  acres, 
a decline  of  14  percent.  Average  fann  site  increased  I'rom  “5  acres  in 
1*949  to  179  acres  in  1*97(1. 

In  Idl’d,  the  major  crops  jiroiluced  in  tenns  of  acreage  were  cotton, 
soybeans,  com,  and  hay.  Tliese  four  crops  accounted  for  95  percent  of 
the  total  harvested  acreage.  Practical 1\-  all  tobacco  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region  is  grown  in  URPA  3,  almost  half  the  barle>'  and  pea- 
nuts, and  over  one-third  of  the  corn. 

Livestock  and  poultry  enterprises  are  not  nearly  so  im|)ortant  as 
crop  enterprises.  Ilowevei',  in  1*970  there  were  approx  imat  el  3,o<S3 
fanns  cla.^sified  as  livestock,  daily,  and  poultrs'  I'anns.  During  the 
(leriod  1*9 19- 1*9"(1,  there  was  an  u|iward  trend  in  tlie  sale  ol'  cattle  and 
calves,  chickens,  eggs,  aiwl  milk. 
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In  1970,  marketing  receipts  totaled  $321.8  million,  1-ield  crops 
accoiuited  for  70  percent  of  the  total,  ajid  livestock  ajid  livestock 
products  accounted  loi"  24  percent,  lotal  gross  larm  income  was  approx- 
imately $373.3  million,  reali::ed  net  income  approximately  $112,0  mil- 
lion, ;uid  derivetl  net  income  per  fanii  $3,811, 
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IIISTORICIM,  TliliNDS 


I’opulat  ion 

•Vs  shown  in  table  45,  tlie  population  increased  from  l,05(i,370  in 
1950  to  1,24b, 294  in  19b8.  Most  cormties,  except  for  tlie  Memphis  SMSA, 
lost  [Kipulation  during  t)ie  i>ast  two  decades.  During  this  period,  there 
was  a decrease  in  niral  ixjpulation  ;uid  an  increase  iji  urb;m  [X^pulation. 
Tliis  sliift  in  population  was  basically  engendered  by  a clicUigc  in  orien- 
tation from  ;m  extractive-based  to  a falir icat ive-  and  services-liased 
economy . 


l;ihlc  - IxODon i c I'l'ulile  Siumirv  lui'  HWA  3 

* Data  Tor  TTunTat:i.ar  Vi-ar-i 


I’anuiii'tor 

1P30 

IPsP  I'.HiS 

ST7T1 

Population  ll  lulvi  1/ 
Pnj)i:nin  \ 

Pm^ran  B 

1 

1,151,S'D  l,24(i,2'J4  l,41b,n0l) 

1,555,000 

1 ,405,000 
2 , 1('(',000 

:,3tio,ooo 

083.000 

Personal  lueoiae  1/ 
Pi-ojaaiia  \ 

I'lOgnm  li 

1 ,510, TAO 

1,402,051'  5,26(',S2(i  5,444,000 

1' ,024,000 

15,515,000 
15, (>('5, 000. 

52, 55"  ,00(1 
58,549,000 

Per  lUpita  H/ 
Prui;riBii  \ 

I’rogiauii  B 

1 , I5S 

1,'50  2, ('21  5,SS4 

5,400 

7,108 

7,200 

12,b-2 

12,400 

i..inuni;s  1/ 

iotal,  ]’ro>;nun  \ 
Total,  Pro^^rujn  B 

1 ,2S:,5"(> 

1,''5",524  2 ,('H4,8"2  4,4U',O00 

4,8"4,0U0 

10, ('ll  ,000 
12,78l(',000 

:i ,o:i ,000 
dP,  303, 000 

I’er  WorKei'  2/ 
Proytaun  A 
l’iu^r;m  1) 

5,505 

4,0('5  5,  US'  ",H('4 

■',8t'4 

1 A.8S0 
ls.85n 

24,041 
2 1 ,041 

|jii)'ilo\a!icnt 

Iotal,  I’ro^jrain  \ 
Iotal,  I'royram  B 

5KS,:Ui 

402  , 'll  140,141  5('5,544 

('20,000 

8S8,0n0 

1 ,05',000 
1 ,225,000 

Cross  'tmuracturim;  Product 
Total,  Proi;ram  \ 

Iotal , Prosran  B 

:/ 

1,200, ('Ob  2,108,000 
2,51(',O00 

Ta,  ISP,  000 
(slllM  ,000 

12,181 ,000 
1 4 ,5b(',000 

Cross  l ann  ‘4arKet  lug 
Keceipts  2/ 
lotai,  Pi-ogran  A 
total , Program  B 

Adi. ”50'  .vSP.OOO 

,W,000 

■JM  ,000 
300,000 

54(',000 
541 ,000 

W U.  S.  Bureau  of  Pens us 
J/  Personal  ineonx',  total 
data  are  ^iven  in  tlious 
^iven  in  IPO”’  dollars. 

figures  show  the  population  of  Ki\P\  as  1, 

eamiin^s,  press  nanufaeturmp  product  , ;uul  pro>- 
.ands  of  Idn**  dollars;  ]U'r  cajuta  inconx'  ;uivi  per 

,258,009. 

' farm  market  iiig  reecipt 
(viirker  earnings  are 
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McKcllar  Lake,  I’residents  Island,  and  l’idi;eoii  Industrial  I’ai'k,  'kauphis 


Hm]ilovincrit 


Total  omplo>m'nt  increasod  from  388,210  in  l‘.)50  to  102,741  in  1900 
aiul  490,191  in  19o8.  /\n  ;inal\'sis  oi  tlio  cluuo^os  in  tlio  omplosincnt  pat- 
tern shows  that  ajtricultural  emiilo>iiient  , uhieii  was  98,400  (25  percent 
of  total  emplovtiient  ) in  1950,  decreased  to  53,174  in  1900  (13  percent 
ol  total).  Durinj;  tlie  same  pei'iod,  manufactur init  emplo\mtent  increased 
from  01,435  ( 1()  percent  of  total  empkninent ) to  79,989  (20  percent  of 
total),  food  ;uid  kindred  products  contributed  most  to  numufactur ing 
emplo\iiient . .As  ol  earh'  1972,  9 of  the  23  counties  in  the  area  were 
eligible  for  assistance  luwler  the  Iconomic  Develojiment  .Act. 


Personal  ;uid  Per  tlajiita  Income 

lalile  43  sliows  tliat  personal  income  increased  from  $1,5  billion  in 
1950  to  $3.3  billion  in  19o8,  an  increase  of  112  percent.  During  the 
s;uiie  period,  population  increased  from  1,050,370  to  1,240,294,  ;ui  in- 
crease ol  18  percent.  I'hese  diffei'ent  trend  rates  resulti.\l  in  ;m  in- 
crease in  per  capita  income  which  was  $1,458  in  1950  ;uid  $2,o21  in 
19o8.  The  increase  in  per  capita  income  was  80  percent.  Compared  with 
per  capita  income  of  the  United  .States,  this  area's  ])er  capita  income 
was  70  jiercent  in  1950  and  79  percent  in  19o8. 


ECONOMIC  PR0BL1L^1S 


As  oi'  JcuiLuiiy  1972,  9 of  the  23  counties  in  Ivlll’A  3 were  designated 
as  eligible  for  assist;uice  under  the  lAiblic  Works  and  hconoinic  Develop- 
ment Act  oi  I9b5.  Under  this  act,  (.(ualified  areas  can  ol'itain  j^uhlic 
works  gr;mts  ;md  loans  ;md  business  development  loans  designed  to  cre- 
ate new  jobs  ;uid  stimulate  economic  grovvth.  Criteria  for  an  eligil)il- 
it>’  designation  inclikles  ])ersistentl\’  high  rates  of  unemploviiient , sub- 
stiuitial  population  loss,  :md/or  low  medi;m  fajiiily  income  levels. 

Wld’A  3 is  dominated  ly  tlie  Memjiliis  3MSA,  which  lias  exjx'rienced  low 
rates  of  unemploviiient  relative  to  the  national  average.  M;uiy  of  the 
e.visting  jolis  are  in  low-wage  activities  resulting  in  low  average  in- 
comes. Per  capita  incomes  in  the  WllPA  area  are  about  80  percent  of  the 
national  average.  I'he  area  would  Ixiiefit  if  it  were  able  to  attract 
iiiglier  wage  capital-intensive  industries. 


A,  XATioN^M,  i\'c:r)Mi; 


Under  Program  A,  it  is  foi-eeast  tliat  population,  emplo)iiient , per- 
sonal income,  and  earnings  in  U'ltl'A  3 will  grow  at  a sliglitly  faster 
rate  tlian  in  tlie  United  States  as  a uiiole. 

Table  43  intlicates  tliat  from  IPtuS  to  JddO  the  area  pojiulation  will 
grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  1,41  percent,  or  from  l.J  million  to  2a>  mil- 
lion, for  an  overall  increase  of  lOb  percent.  In  comparison,  tlie 
United  States,  for  the  s;uiie  jieriod,  will  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of 
1.34  percent,  with  ;ui  overall  total  increase  of  lUO  percent. 

Pmploviiient  will  increase  from  4‘40,1P1  in  IPtvS  to  1,037, 000  in  3020 
(table  45),  This  increase  is  at  an  annual  nite  of  1.44  percent,  for  an 
overall  increase  of  112  percent.  During  the  s;mie  |>eriod,  emi)lo\niient  in 
the  United  States  will  increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.41  jiercent , for 
;i  total  increase  of  lOP  iiercent.  .An  analysis  of  the  trends  in  em])loy- 
ment  from  IPpo  to  2020  shows  agricultural  em]ilo)iiient  ilecreasing  71  per- 
cent and  manufactur ing  ei:iplo\inent  increasing  208  (lercent.  During  tlie 
same  period  in  the  United  States,  agricultural  emiilo\inent  will  decline 
50  percent,  and  miuiufactur ing  em]''lo>iiient  will  increase  215  percent. 

The  largest  segments  of  manufacturing  will  be  the  chemical  and  allied 
products,  paper  and  allied  products,  and  food  and  kindred  [iroducts 
industries.  Pmiilovinent  will  increase  in  each  of  the  major  water-using 
industries  excejit  the  food  and  kindred  products  industr>’.  The  most 
dramatic  increase  in  emplo>nnent  will  occur  in  the  chemical  aiwl  allied 
jinxlucts  industry  (table  45). 

Personal  income  is  forecast  to  increase  from  53.3  billion  in  1008 
to  S32.(i  billion  in  2020.  This  is  an  increase  of  807  percent,  as  mea- 
sured in  I0(i7  constant  dollars.  The  increase  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  over  this  period  is  forecast  to  be  8(w3  percent. 

Income  per  jierson  in  IVRl'A  3 will  increase  from  S2,(i2l  in  I0o8  to 
S12,(>72  ( I0ti7  dollars)  in  2020.  This  rejiresents  an  increase  of 
383  percent  in  the  area,  as  compared  witli  an  increase  of  332  percent 
for  the  United  States.  In  1‘0()8,  per  capita  income  was  70  percent  as 
great  as  the  United  States  per  capita  income;  by  2020,  it  is  expected 
to  increase  to  80  |iercent  of  the  national  per  capita  income. 

lotal  earnings  are  forecast  to  increase  4(il  iiercent  from  1080  to 
2020;  per  worker  eamings  are  exjiected  to  increase  20(i  percent 
(table  44).  Dtiring  the  s;uiie  period  in  the  United  States,  total  and  jier 
worker  eaniings  are  ex]iected  to  increase  403  and  283  percent,  respec- 
tively. Per  worker  eamings  will  increase  from  84  percent  of  the  United 
States  average  in  1080  to  0('  percent  in  2020. 

Product  ioit  of  all  agricultural  crops  except  ^i;its  and  rye  is 
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lable  44  - hanun^is  by  Mijor  Indu.stnos,  3 

West  Kontucky-Woj^t  I'omiosseo 


nuHLsaiids  of 

19o-  hollar 

■S 

InJustn' 

1950 

1959 

1908 

1980 

2000 

2020 

lotal  I’rogram  A 
lotal  l’roi;r;un  B 

1 ,d8:,5~b 

1 ,057 ,524 

Z ,osy  .S” J 

4 ,44(1,00(1 
4 ,8-4,000 

10,o41 ,000 
12,50(1,000 

24.921 .000 

29.395.000 

IVr  horkiT 

l’roi;r;uii  A OHillars) 
l'roi;r;ua  B (.I'ollars) 

5,303 

4,0o5 

5,487 

" ,K(>4 

15,850 

15,850 

24,041 

24,041 

.Aj;rik;ulturt‘ 
Proyiiu;)  A 
rrogiaun  B 

200,295 

1-4,240 

170,52- 

15-,000 
151  ,000 

1-1,000 

198,000 

298.000 

551 .000 

lorcstry  ti  1 isherics 
I’TOylMlll  A 
l’rO};ram  H 

487 

405 

410 

1,100 

1,200 

2,200 

5,000 

4,200 

5,000 

Miiiiiii; 

I’rogiaua  A 
f’rognua  B 

1,-54 

5,554 

4 , 252 

0,200 

7,000 

11,000 

15,000 

20,000 

25,000 

M.imit'acturin.L; 
I'rogiaua  A 
I'royiaua  B 

240,8-9 

555,199 

-02,0-4 

1,1 02, 000 
! ,2-4 ,000 

2,(1--, 000 
5,09(1,000 

0,0) -,000 
-,090,000 

1 ood  ii  K indit’d  I’lodut-'t 
I’rograia  A 
i‘fOj;i-;iia  B 

44,5-5 

08  ,044 

92,002 

111-  ,000 
118,000 

r2,(i00 

199,000 

288,000 

559,000 

text  lie  Miil  I’rodtiets 
l’roi;ni;ii  A 
I’rojjnun  B 

10,019 

15,028 

19,525 

5- ,000 

41  ,000 

-(1,000 

88,000 

150,000 

1-7,000 

I'.hemieal  ti  Allied  I’roduets 
I’rograia  A 
I'royraiii  li 

10,194 

20,891 

42,098 

^J0,000 

119,000 

225.000 

258.000 

521  ,000 
015,000 

Paper  f,  Allied  Produets 
Progriuii  A 
Proyraia  B 

10,209 

25,255 

40,4)0 

t4,000 

"0,000 

142,000 
Itil  ,000 

51 1 ,000 
5tr ,000 

Petroleuia  Kcfiniii); 
Program  A 
Progi'aia  B 

1 ,581 

2,-00 

5 ,055 

H,000 

9,000 

1(1,000 

18,000 

50.000 

55.000 

Prirury  Metals 
Prognuii  A 
Prognua  B 

9"0 

0,210 

15,818 

19,000 
21  ,000 

58,000 
4 4 ,0(10 

-4 ,000 
8-, 000 

Other  Mimul'aeturing 
Program  A 
Prognua  B 

15’,4o5 

21-,805 

489,040 

85- ,000 
91(1,000 

2.009.000 

2.525.000 

4 ,(i45,000 
5,4-(i,()()ll 

All  Other 
Progriua  A 
Progitiui  B 

852,981) 

1 ,104,140 

1 ,8()O,850 

5,140,000 
5,441  ,000 

-,-80,000 

8,99(1,000 

18.582.000 

21 .918.000 
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lable  45  - Ijiiiilosniient  In-  Major  Industries  in  WU'A  3 


aUi.iI'O 

r of  People 

Pmi' loved 

in  Iiuli  cat  Yi. 

•ar- 

Indust  rv 

1450" 

1900 

1 980 

3000 

3039 

Total,  I’rognun  A 

38S,:in 

403  , Ml 

5o5 ,400 

-(>8,000  1, 

Hi"', '.mi' 

Total , I’rognun  15 

030, 000 

888,01)1'  1, 

tgri  culture 

I’rograjn  \ 

PH,  PVi 

53,1  •’4 

18,000 

1 3,000 

13,')9U 

Program  B 

- - 

18,000 

14,900 

13,01’' 

Tores tr\-  5 Tisiieries 

Program  A 

358 

131 

130 

1 10 

1(11' 

Prograjn  B 

130 

loO 

Mining 

Ptx) grain  \ 

.1(1 5 

4 '3 

OlO 

(>S0 

Program  B 

* 

“0 1 1 

819 

Miuiufacturing 

Program  \ 
Program  B 

01,135 

■'9,989 

140.000 

1 00.000 

iLi:,  Mj 
J c"’" 

J In, 
l'J\  , '0'' 

Tood  ti  Kindi'od  I'roducts 

I’rogram  A 

s.i:4 

13,053 

1 ',000 

1 '>,000 

1 3,0011 

Prograin  B 

14,000 

1 1,()00 

1 .>,  '99 

Textile  Mill  Products 

Program  \ 

4,::3 

3,0  30 

5, 100 

('.too 

(>,-00 

Program  H 

0,000 

-,30(1 

8, (too 

Chemical  fi  Allied  I’roducts 

Program  \ 

4. 330 

4,844 

1 1 .000 

I5.O00 

3!  ,0(t0 

I’rogram  B 

13,000 

18,1  to 

35,  t(t(t 

Paper  tj  \llied  I'roducts 

Program  \ 

1 , 100 

3, 149 

3.500 

-.900 

1 1 ,000 

Program  H 

0,100 

9,100 

1 3,000 

Petroleum  IleTining 

Program  A 

r5 

540 

1 .000 

1,100 

1 .30  ’ 

Program  B 

- 

1 ,100 

1 , 300 

1 , 100 

Priiiiarv  M.'tais 

Prognun  A 

Ill 

1,180 

3,000 

3,500 

3,800 

I’rog-'am  B 

3,300 

3,900 

3.300 

Other  Mimui'acturing 

Program  \ 

43,5  3o 

53,094 

1 08 , 1 00 

1 lo.ooo 

I'Jl  .00(1 

Program  B 

1 18,000 

1 (>9,000 

33O.000 

111  OtJier 

Pi-ogram  \ 

338,016 

309,100 

401,000 

5()3.0O0 

---,000 

Program  B 

4 1!  ,030 

l>51  ,000 

918,000 

prcjectcd  to  increase  between  1970  ;md  7020.  Larpe  iJicreases  are  pro- 
jectetl  Tor  sorchmii,  wlieat,  ])eanuts,  soybeans,  ;md  rice,  livestock 
lUDiibers  ;uid  livestock  products  are  projected  to  increase  in  all  cate- 
gories, Certain  expenditures  will  have  to  1k>  imide  by  I'ann  projirietors 
in  IVRl'A  3 to  achieve  this  production,  ;uid  these  expenditures  will  in 
theiiuselves  generate  added  economic  activity.  It  is  projected  that  by 
2020,  WRl'A  i'ann  [iroprietors  will  sjiend  S44.S  million  on  production 
items,  approximately  $184  million  more  th;m  in  1070.  The  money  si)ent 
on  these  items  will  have  some  impact  on  the  economy  of  WRl’A  3 liy  gene- 
rating trade  in  both  small  ;uid  large  commiuiit  ies. 

Although  the  percentages  of  forestry  eaniings  and  emplo>mient  are 
projected  to  decline,  forestiy  output  is  projected  to  increase  40  per- 
cent between  1070  and  2020. 
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I’Rociwi  B,  Ri;(;io\..\i,  i)i;\'i:boi’mi,.vi 


Ihidor  l’roj;r;un  B,  accelerated  regional  develo|iinent , population  is 
forecast  to  j;row  at  ;ui  ;uinual  rate  of  1."  jK'rcent  to  3.0  million,  for 
;ui  overall  increase  of  130  percent.  l.miiloNiiient  uill  grow  at  1.8  per- 
cent ;mnually  to  1.2  million  employed,  for  an  ovei'all  increase  of 
150  percent,  laimings  will  grow  ;uinually  at  1.8  |)ercent  to  529.4  l)il- 
lion,  ;ui  overall  increase  of  993  ])ercent . 

Personal  income  will  increase  from  53.3  liillion  in  19o8  to 
538.4  liillion  in  2020.  This  rejiresents  an  ;uinual  growtii  of  5.0  percent 
and  a total  increase  of  1,075  percent.  Per  cajiita  income  will  increase 
to  512,900,  rising  more  rapidly  toward  the  national  average.  In  19o8, 
jier  cajiita  income  in  URPA  3 was  79  percent  as  great  as  the  United 
States  average;  in  1980  it  will  be  82  jiercent  as  great  aiwl  in  2020, 

91  ]iercent  as  great. 

Agricultural  [iroduction  is  projected  to  increase  83  percent  be- 
tween 1970  ;uid  2020,  some  13  percent  more  thaji  for  Program  A (table  48). 
I'he  levels  of  agricultural  outimt  are  the  s;uiie  for  Programs  A ajid  B in 
the  \'ear  1980.  However,  for  the  \vars  2000  and  2020,  the  level  of 
agricultural  output  will  increase  as  a result  of  the  assimiptions  made 
regarding  Prognim  B.  Pertain  e.\]iendi  tures  will  have  to  be  made  by  fanii 
proprietors  in  U'RPA  3 to  achieve  the  projected  level  of  production.  By 
202i',  WRl’A  3 fann  jiroprietors  ai'e  in'ojected  to  siiend  5481  million  on 
production  items,  some  5220  million  more  than  in  1970  ;uul  8 percent 
iiKire  than  for  Progiann  A in  2020.  The  money  spent  on  these  production 
items  will  have  an  imiiact  on  the  economy  of  Ultl’A  3 by  generating  trade 
in  both  large  ami  small  communities. 

forest  [iroduction  is  [irojectcel  to  increase  232  percent  between 
1970  and  2020. 
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Table  4n  - Gross  Product  Originating  by  Major  Industries 
Md’A  5,  West  Kentucky -West  Tennessee 


Tliousjinds  of  1967  lA; liars 

Industry 

1967 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Agriculture  1/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

-- 

321,750 

2/  589,000 

389,000 

464.000 

500.000 

546.000 

591 .000 

Torestry  1/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

12,100 

2/  11,800 
14,800 

17,800 

25,700 

20,100 

40,500 

Mining,  Petroleum 
I’i'ogram  A 
Progr;im  B 

D 3/ 

I)  3/ 

(.Included 

1 in  liigher 

totals. ) 

Cjuarry  ing 
Progr;un  A 
Progr;mi  B 

7,451 

7,155 

11,000 

12,000 

20,000 

23,000 

37.000 

45.000 

Manufacturing 
I’rogram  A 
Prog  nun  B 

1 ,092,4” 

1 ,212,649 

2,108,000 

2,316,000 

5.189.000 

6.001 .000 

12,181 ,000 
14,366,000 

Pood  ti  Kindi'cd  Products 
Progr;im  A 
Prognuii  B 

149,557 

162,995 

196.000 

215.000 

522.000 

372.000 

545.000 

640.000 

Text  i 1 e Mill  I'roduc  t s 
Progr:un  A 
Progr;un  B 

27,278 

I",  00  5 

52.000 

57.000 

106,000 

125,000 

210,000 
24", 000 

Chemical  ti  .Allied  Products 
Prograjn  A 
Prog  nun  B 

88 ,382 

97,220 

222,000 

243,000 

614 ,000 
■’10,000 

1 ,564,000 
1 ,845,000 

Paper  (,  Allied  Products 
Progr;un  .A 
Progr;un  B 

63,419 

70  ,395 

112,000 

122,000 

24 ",000 
286,000 

.542,000 
659 ,000 

Petroleum  Refining 
Prognun  A 
Progr;un  B 

8,83b 

11  ,398 

19.000 

21.000 

40,000 
4 ',000 

78.000 

95.000 

Prbnaiy  Metals 
Prognun  A 
Prognun  B 

17,763 

20,605 

50.000 

33.000 

59.000 

68.000 

114.000 

134.000 

Other  Manufacturing 
Prognun  A 
Prograjn  B 

737,262 

823,031 

1 ,477  ,000 
1 ,625,000 

3,901  ,000 
4,592,1'00 

9,130,000 
10, "68, 000 

1/  Marketing  receipts. 

2/  iy70  data. 

?/  D — Deleted  to  avoid  disclosure  of  confident  i;il  dat;i. 
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Table  47  - Index 
West 

of  Output 
Kentucky 

b\-  Major  Industi'ies, 
-West  I'eiuiessee  (1907 

WRl’A  5 
= lOOJ 

1 ndust  rv 

1907 

1908 

1980 

2000 

2020 

At^riculture 

!’roi;nun  A 

-- 

100  1/ 

121 

144 

no 

Trogitun  B 

121 

155 

185 

To  rest  r\- 

rrogi'iim  A 

-- 

100  1/ 

98 

14" 

100 

l’rogr;uii  B 

122 

190 

535 

Mining;,  I’et roleinii 

l’rogr;iin  A 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

l’rogr;un  B 

— 

s>ua  Trying 

Trogrjun  A 

100 

90 

151 

208 

491 

Trogixun  B 

-- 

loo 

510 

579 

Muiufaetur  ing 

I’rograjii  A 

100 

111 

195 

4"5 

1 ,115 

I’rogixuii  B 

212 

549 

1,515 

Tood  ti  Kindred  Products 

ProgriuH  A 

100 

109 

1.51 

215 

5o5 

Progr;uii  B 

144 

249 

428 

Textile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

100 

99 

192 

590 

7o9 

Program  B 

211 

451 

907 

Chemical  fi  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

100 

110 

251 

1 ,7'0 

Prog  null  B 

275 

804 

2,088 

Paiier  fi  Allied  Products 

Prognun  A 

100 

111 

1"0 

590 

854 

Program  B 

195 

451 

1,007 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

100 

129 

214 

458 

888 

Prog  null  B 

255 

S50 

1,047 

Priiiian,-  Metals 

Prognun  A 

100 

no 

lo" 

552 

059 

Program  B 

185 

584 

~54 

i)thcr  Miinufactur ing 

Prognun  A 

100 

112 

200 

529 

1,258 

Progriun  B 

- - 

220 

590 

1 ,401 

1/  1970  used  as  base. 
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fable  48  - Agricultural  [’reduction,  Crop  and  Livestock,  UTd’A  3 
West  Kentucky -West  Tennessee 


Industry 

Unit 

1959 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Crop 

Cotton 

Progr;uii  A 1/ 
Program  B 1/ 

Hales 

090,851 

091  ,975 

831 ,000 
831 ,000 

903.000 

970.000 

975,000 

1,047,000 

Coni 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Bushels 

25,504,540 

15,000,000 

11.230.000 

11.250.000 

15.525.000 

10. 075. 000 

18.508.000 

19.959.000 

Sorghum 
Program  A 
Program  B 

Busliels 

400,587 

105,000 

409,000 

409,000 

525.000 

504 .000 

728.000 

782.000 

Oats 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Bushels 

520,:’89 

O30,000 

578,000 

578,000 

59', 000 
042,000 

019.000 

005 .000 

Rice 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Busliels 

557,432 

072,708 

987,000 

987,000 

1.104.000 

1.251.000 

1 ,585,000 
1,488,000 

Irish  Potatoes 
Prog  nun  A 
Program  B 

Bushe 1 s 

lo:’,146 

42,000 

39,000 

39,000 

51.000 

55.000 

00, 000 
71,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Prognun  A 
Program  B 

Bushels 

b'l ,255 

315,000 

245,000 

245,000 

255  ,(U)0 
274,000 

519.000 

543.000 

fobacco 
Prognun  A 
Prognun  B 

Pounds 

0,775,920 

15,510,800 

12,504,000 

12,504,000 

14, 25"',  000 
15,315 ,000 

10,108,000 

17,298,000 

Sugarcane 
Program  A 
Program  B 

Ions 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wheat 

Program  A 
Prognun  B 

Bushels 

1 ,045,391 

1 ,509,980 

2,490,000 

2,490,000 

2.980.000 

5.201.000 

5.505.000 

3.549.000 

Soybeans 
I’rogram  A 
Prognun  B 

Bushels 

11,588,505 

19,251  ,074 

29,101 ,000 
29,101,000 

55,958,000 
58, oO:"  ,000 

42.150.000 

45.245.000 

y rrogr.-m  A incorporates  1970  production  est  invites.  I'rognm  8 reflects  the  pro- 
jected national  growtli  rate  siiom  in  Table  11-5,  Selected  Agricultural  Products, 
pages  11-18  through  11-22,  I'olumc  1,  hconomic  Activity  in  the  United  States  by 
Water  Resource  Regions  and  Suliareas,  Historical  :uid  Projected,  1929-2020,  United 
States  Water  Resources  tiouncil,  April  19"1. 


Table  48  - /Xgricultural  Production,  Crop  ;md  Livestock,  WU’A  5 
West  Kentucky-West  Tennessee  (Con.) 


Indus  tr>' 

Unit 

1959 

1970 

1980 

200(] 

2020 

1-orest  Products 
I’rograin 

I'housand 

Cubic 

Cror 

1 (Con.) 
56,000 

56,000 

54,000 

61 ,000 

Program  13 

Peet 

-- 

-- 

45,000 

72,000 

125,000 

Hay 

Program 

Tons 

299,051 

527,611 

451 ,000 

552,000 

656,000 

Program  B 

-- 

451  ,000 

572,000 

705,000 

Gross  Value  of 
Crops 
Program  A 

I'housand 

1967 

Dollars 

169,872 

246,782 

282,000 

524,000 

564  ,000 

I’rognun  B 

-- 

282,000 

550,000 

595,000 

Beef 

Program  A 

Pounds 

Livestock 

Ihousmids 

148,588 

jy 

188,950 

254,511 

541 ,554 

Program  B 

-- 

188,950 

275,191 

566 ,766 

Pork 

PrograJii  A 

Pounds 

168,706 

192, ■’12 

251,718 

526, T52 

Program  B 

-- 

192, ~12 

270,406 

550 ,895 

Laml) 

Program  .A 

Pounds 

295 

226 

266 

527 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

226 

286 

551 

Chickens 
Program  A 

Pounds 

9,592 

15,065 

18,240 

24,488 

Progr;im  B 

-- 

-- 

15 ,065 

19,594 

26,297 

iurkeys 
Program  A 

Pounds 

464 

619 

871 

1,1-6 

Program  B 

-- 

619 

956 

1 ,265 

1-88S 

Program  A 

Dozen 

27 ,575 

50,294 

.58, "S 

49,120 

Prograjn  B 

-- 

-- 

50,294 

41 ,657 

52,749 

Milk 

i’rogrcmi  .A 

Pounds 

295,756 

270,150 

555,410 

407,182 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

270,150 

558,162 

457,265 

Gross  \alue  of 
l.ivostock 
Program  A 

1967 

Dollars 

5.5 ,846 

74,968 

106,804 

1.59,940 

182,. 58  2 

Prograjn  B 

106,804 

150,550 

195,858 

y Not  livowcight  production. 
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oi/TLaiK  i-OR  nfl;  lui'iJi^j: 


It  is  expected  that  IVRl’A  3 will  continue  its  transition  to  a 
highly  developed  urb;ui  economy  oriented  toward  fahricative-  ;md 
sei'v ice-based  industries.  Ntmufacturing  will  be  es]iecially  rejiresented 
by  cliemicals,  paper  and  allied  products,  ;md  food  ;md  kindred  products. 
The  Memphis  SMSA  will  continue  to  grow  at  rates  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Immigration  from  the  adjoining  mral  coimtics  in 
Mississippi,  Teiuiessee,  and  Ark;msas  will  continue  to  augment  tlie  labor 
supply  as  long  as  sufficient  Job  opportunities  are  available.  By  2020, 
the  uid’A  will  liave  88  i^ercent  of  its  population  classified  as  urban, 
more  tlum  ;uiy  otlicr  K'Rl’A  in  the  Region.  In  tenns  of  growth  of  popula- 
tion ;md  economic  activity,  it  will  rank  first  ^unong  U'Rl'’A's  of  tlie  UIR. 
In  tenns  of  absolute  nuignitudes  of  [X)pulation  ;md  economy  activity  mea- 
sures, it  will  rank  alongside  IVRl'A  10  [New  Orleans).  Because  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  tlie  K'Rl’A  is  so  well  diversified,  its  economy  will  be  in- 
fluenced less  tli;m  tliat  of  tlie  other  UllRVs  by  the  swings  of  tlie  busi- 
ness cycle. 


K R P A 


V A Z 0 0 


4 , 

PliVSUZVl,  DliSCRlPnoX 


UUPA  4,  based  on  count >'  boundaries  ( figure  11),  cojnprises 
15,240  square  miles  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State  of  Mississip])i . 
Approximately  half  of  tliis  area  is  in  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  otiier  hall'  consists  of  rolling  to  nagged  hill 
Uuid.  I'hc  Va2oo  Headwater,  Sunflower,  ;ind  Yazoo  Backwater  are  the 
three  major  basijis  within  the  IVRl'A. 

fhe  Yazoo  Headwater  area  is  that  portion  of  the  Yazoo  River  drain- 
age area  above  Yazoo  Tity,  Miss.,  comprising  apjirox iiiutely  2,500  square 
miles  in  tlie  alluvial  valley  ;md  (.),b00  scjuare  miles  of  liill  liuids.  llie 
Yazoo,  fal JaJiatchic , ;uid  Coldwater  Rivers  fonii  the  iiuiin  stem  of  the 
drainage  system.  Ihe  princiiial  lull  tributaries  in  the  headwater  area 
are  tlie  l.ittle  fal lahatcliie , Yocona,  ;uul  Yalobusha  Rivers,  ;md  the 
[)rincipal  floodplain  tributaries  are  Tassidy  Bayou  ^md  Ichula  Lake. 

the  Sunflower  River  Basin  comprises  approximately  4,100  square 
miles  in  the  northwest  portion  of  ^lississippi  bordering  the  east-bcmk 
levee  of  tlie  Mississippi  River.  The  basin  is  about  140  miles  long  in  a 
north-south  direction,  with  average  width  of  about  50  miles,  fhe 
area  lies  west  of  Cassidy  Bayou  ;ind  tlie  fal laliatch ie  ;uul  Yazoo  Rivers 
and  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  to  tlie  confluence 
of  the  Yazoo  River  and  Steele  Bayou,  about  10  miles  north  of  \'icksburg. 
Miss.  The  topograjihy  is  flat,  with  :m  avenigc  slope  from  north  to 
south  of  about  0.5  ft/mile,  fhe  two  major  drainage  outlets  are  Big 
Sunflower  River,  with  a drainage  area  of  5,100  square  miles,  ;uid  Steele 
Bayou,  with  a drainage  area  of  700  .square  miles,  fhe  watersheds  of 
Deer  Creek  ;uid  kittle  .Sunflower  River  are  connected  by  Rolling  Pork 
Creek.  Little  Sunflower  River  is  a trifiutaiy  of  the  Big  .Sunflower 
River. 


fhe  Yazoo  Backivatcr  area  is  that  ai'ea  of  west -central  Mississiiipi 
lying  between  the  east-bank  Mississippi  River  levee  ;md  the  hills,  ;uid 
is  .subject  to  flooding  from  the  Mississippi  River  by  backwater  through 
the  opening  between  the  end  of  the  main  line  Mississipiii  River  levee 
;md  the  hills  just  north  of  IHckshur'g.  fhis  area  comprises  about 
1,550  square  miles  ol'  tvyical  alluvial  valle>’  hauls.  Last  of  the  Yazoo 
River,  within  the  limits  of  the  backwater  area,  both  hill  ;md  flood- 
plain  areas  consisting  of  ap|irox imatcly  271  scjuare  miles  are  also 
drained  into  the  Yazoo  River. 
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imNOMIC  UliSCRIlM  lON 


Natural  Resources 

UW’A  4,  tor  economic  pui'jioses,  comprises  t) ,753 ,()()()  acres.  Aj;ri- 
culturai  lands  comprise  8,^72,507  acres,  78  percent  ot'  which  arc  in 
fanus  ;mJ  22  ]x.'rcent  of  which  arc  in  forest  ajwl  other  uses.  Nonagri- 
cultui'al  kuiJs  coiii[)rise  581,114  acres,  of  which  1“  [xucent  is  fcxleral, 
5t)  percent  urlxui  ;uiJ  built-up,  ;inJ  27  percent  in  simill  bodies  of  water, 
fhe  remaining  11)9,979  acres  are  in  large  bodies  of  water. 

Fertile  agricultural  l;uid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
this  area.  l'rinci]xil  crops  are  cotton,  soybe;ms,  com,  siiull  grains 
f including  rice  in  some  areasj,  ;uid  pasture.  Beef  cattle  faming  is 
increasing  rapidly  throughout  the  area. 

tiommercial  forest  huids  cover  3.4  million  acivs,  or  aiijirox biiatel)’ 
'35  percent  of  the  Uld’A.  Oak-hickory  timber  occupies  58  jiercent  of  the 
forest  area,  ;md  oak-gimi  cn^u'css  occu]iies  28  (x'lvent  of  tlie  forest 
area,  limber,  which  in  total  occupies  3b  ix'rcent  of  the  area,  is 
important  resource  in  much  of  the  hill  area  ;md  in  the  lower 
bottomlands . 

Value  of  mineral  production  in  URl’.A  4 in  19(wS  exceeded  SIO  mil- 
lion. Petroleum,  s;md,  gravel,  natural  gas,  ;md  clays  comprised  most 
of  the  total  value.  Almost  78  percent  of  the  total  was  attributable  to 
petroleum,  sand  ;md  gravel,  ajid  natural  gas  production  in  Vacoo  I’oiuit)’. 

•All  g^uiie  species  common  to  Mississii^jh  are  found  in  this  region. 
Ihe  pine  iuid  mixed  hardwocxl  forests  of  the  uplaiul  area  ;uid  the  bottom- 
land hardwoods  of  the  alluvial  delta  area  supjiort  good  ixijuilat  ions  of 
deer,  wild  turkeys,  ;uid  small  forest  game  and  nongame  wildlife  sjx'cies. 
Agricultural  hmds  are  hunted  for  upland  g;une  birds  ;md  cottontail 
rabbits. 

fhe  streams  and  natural  lakes  of  the  delta  area  as  well  as  the 
fam  ponds  ;md  four  large  man-made  lakes  in  the  U]h;uid  area  provide  ex- 
cellent sport  imd  commercial  fishing  opportunities.  Largemouth  bass, 
s]iotted  liass,  white  bass,  white  crappie,  bluegill,  ;uid  catfish  are  the 
most  imjiortimt  game  fish.  Catfish  ;md  buffalo  fisti  are  the  iiuijor  com- 
mercial species. 

Migratory  waterfowl  are  seasonal ly  abund.uit  on  the  four  large 
lakes  in  the  ujilimds  ;uid  on  the  natural  lakes  of  tlie  delta.  Large 
numbers  of  these  migrant  waterfowl  are  attracted  to  flooded  forest 
areas  during  the  fall  ;uid  winter  months.  Wooil  ducks  arc  year-round 
residents  of  the  forest  areas  near  peniianent  water. 
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I iu.iu.st  ri;i  1 Ikn'i-’lopmc'nt 


111  I'.H)",  rliore  uoro  iiianul';K'tui'iiig  ustahl  ishiiK.'iit s in  tlie  area 
uith  a combined  payroll  oi'  S15(>.()  million.  These  linns  emplo>ed  34,Jno 
[leople,  J8,d()(l  of  uhom  neie  [uaxlucl  ion  workers.  lort\-one  percent  of 
tlie  establ  islmients  employed  dO  or  more  uorkers , while  Id  |)ercent  had 
more  than  100  employees.  I'lie  value  added  by  manufact ur in,y  increased 
dO  pei'cent  between  10().i  and  1‘dti’'  in  hltl’A  1. 

The  value  of  gross  production  by  manufact ur ing  in  lOdS  was 
yi-iO."  million,  ;m  inci'ease  of  8 peivent  ovei'  lOl'"  (see  talik's  40 
aiwl  .sO ) . figure  Id  is  a chart  sliowing,  historical  and  I'rojected  giaiss 
jiroduct  originating  iLita  In'  iiuijor  industries  for  UltJ’.\  4.  In  I'.ldS,  the 
iiuijor  water-using  ruinufactur mg  industries  were  tiie  chemical  and  allied 
products,  food  ;uid  kindred  products,  and  te.vt  i le  industries.  Iheso 
industries  accounted  for  almost  a third  of  the  gross  product  In' 
manufacturing. 

'•Linufactur ing  earnings  accounted  for  over  dl  jiercc'nt  of  total 
earnings  in  IVRl’.A  4 in  10d8.  [lie  largest  cont  r ilnitors  to  total  manu- 
facturing eaniings  In'  major  water-using  maniifactur ing  industries  were 
the  te.xtile  mills  products  indust  r>  (lU.b  percent  I , food  and  kindred 
products  indust  r\'  (8.. A percent),  and  the  chemic.il  and  allied  product  s 
industr>'  (".I  I'crcent  ) . iHlu'r  iiuiniil'actur  ing  accounted  for  almost 
three-fourths  of  total  maniifactur  ing  earnings.  I'he  lumber  and  furni- 
ture industry  contributed  18. .A  percent  of  tlie  other  maniifactur  ing  earn- 
ings; machinery  maniifactur  ing  was  secoixl  with  l~.l  percent,  and  apparel 
production  followed  with  10. d iiercent . 


.\gr  icul  tural  Dt'celoimient 

As  noted  previoush’,  fertile  agricultural  land  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  of  Wlfl’A  4.  Agriculture,  in  turn,  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  area's  economy,  as  is  reflected  in  earnings  and  em- 
plo\mient  values  for  the  area  (see  tables  .SI  aiwI  5d).  for  e\;mi]ile, 
agricultural  earnings  of  $d40..s  million  in  lOSO  re|iresented  .So.o  per- 
cent of  total  eaniings.  fhese  eaniings  increased  to  SdS8.0  million  in 
10()8.  Although  agricultural  emploniient  declined  due  to  substantial 
iiiechiuiizat  ion,  it  accoiuited  for  .Sn.S  jierceiit  of  total  emploniient  in 
WW’A  4 in  19b0,  the  largest  contribution  to  total  em|ilo\iiieiit  by  a 
single  industry. 

Land  in  I'aniis  accoiuited  for  71.8  |iercent  of  the  land  area  in  Kld’A  4 
in  1970,  8 percent  less  than  in  1949.  A continuation  of  this  doioiward 
trend  is  anticipated  in  the  future.  More  dramatic  changes  occurred  in 
the  niDiibcr  of  faniis  in  the  area,  as  reflected  in  the  SO  percent  decrease 
in  numher  of  faniis  hetween  19S9  and  1970.  .VI though  the  iiiuiiber  of  fanus 
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Table  -W  - Gross  Product  Originating  by  Major  Industries  in  MU’A  4 


liross  Product  Originating  in  Indicated  Years 
tliousands  of  l‘Jb7  dollars 


Industry’ 

UKj? 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Agriculture  1/ 

Program  A 

-- 

499, ’85 

3/ 

684  ,000 

'91 ,000 

899,000 

Program  B 

684,000 

854  ,000 

977,000 

l orcstn'  3/ 

Program  A 

15,100 

2/ 

13,000 

20,900 

22  ,400 

Program  11 

-- 

16,500 

28,200 

40,500 

Mining,  Petroleum 

Program  A 

8,314 

5,820 

9,000 

12,000 

21,000 

Program  B 

9,000 

14,000 

24,000 

ijuarry  ing 

Program  A 

4,::’: 

4,443 

6,000 

10,000 

17,000 

Program  B 

7,000 

l',000 

21,000 

ifmufacturing 

IVogram  A 

30b, 2 18 

330, '15 

591  ,000 

1 ,494,000 

3,543,000 

Program  B 

648,000 

1 ,'28,000 

4,179,000 

food  & Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

CO.'SO 

30,652 

40,000 

'4,000 

13',  000 

Program  B 

44  ,000 

86,000 

161,000 

1'e.xtile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

24,568 

28,499 

50,000 

110,000 

225,000 

Program  B 

55,000 

127,000 

266,000 

Chemical  « Allied  Products 

Program  A 

31  ,3:’b 

33,572 

60,000 

14', 000 

351  ,000 

Program  B 

66,000 

1 '0,000 

414,000 

Paper  5 Allied  Products 

Program  A 

W 4/ 

W 

W 

K 

W 

Program  B 

-- 

IV 

IV 

W 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

2,398 

2 ,998 

6,000 

13,000 

25,000 

Program  B 

6,000 

15,000 

30,000 

Primary  '•totals 

Program  A 

2,6-^2 

3,928 

5,000 

10,000 

l',000 

Progr.’un  11 

6,000 

11  ,000 

20,000 

Other  Miinufacturing 

Program  A 

215,445 

231 ,06b 

430,000 

1 ,140,000 

2, '88, 000 

Program  B 

■ “ 

■ri,ooo 

I ,319,000 

3,288,000 

1/ 

H 

1/ 

i/ 


Marketing  rece 
U170  data. 
\aluc  at  local 
W— Withheld  to 
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lablc  50  - Index  of  (,)utput  by  'Uijor  Industries  in  M-U’A  4 


Index  1/  of  Outi'ut^or  Indicated  Years 


Indust  r>’ 

1967 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Agriculture 

Prograjn  A 

-- 

100  2/ 

15" 

158 

180 

Program  B 

100  2/ 

157 

169 

195 

[■'orest  rv 

Program  A 

-- 

100  2/ 

86 

158 

148 

Prognim  B 

-- 

100  2/ 

109 

18" 

268 

Mining,  Petroleum 

I’rognim  A 

100 

70 

104 

142 

24’’ 

Program  B 

100 

70 

114 

l(i4 

291 

i^rn'ing 

Program  A 

100 

104 

1.59 

J33 

408 

Program  B 

100 

104 

152 

269 

481 

Manufacturing 

I’rogram  A 

100 

108 

195 

488 

1 .15^ 

Program  B 

100 

108 

212 

564 

I ,565 

lood  li  Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

100 

10.5 

155 

249 

459 

Program  B 

100 

10.5 

148 

288 

.541 

fextile  Mill  Products 

I’rogram  A 

100 

116 

205 

44" 

91" 

Program  B 

100 

11(1 

225 

51" 

1 ,082 

Chemical  li  Allied  I’roducts 

I’rogram  \ 

100 

10" 

192 

469 

1 ,120 

I’rognim  B 

100 

10" 

211 

542 

1 ,521 

Paper  fi  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Program  B 

-- 

Petroleum  Refining 

I’rogram  A 

100 

125 

242 

556 

1 ,062 

Program  B 

100 

125 

265 

620 

1 ,255 

Priman’  Metals 

I’rogram  A 

100 

147 

204 

.561 

Program  B 

100 

14" 

224 

418 

"51 

Other  Manufacturing 

Program  \ 

100 

107 

199 

529 

1 ,294 

Program  B 

100 

10" 

219 

612 

1 ,526 

1/  196"  =100. 

7/  1970  used  as  base. 
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19^=  '9=0  2000  2020  HISTOR ICAL  AND  PROJECTE D G ROSS  PRODUCT 

■ 1 r I ORIGINATING  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRIES 


lable  51  - l.amings  by  Major  Industries  in  WU'A  4 


lainiines  for  Indicated  Years,  thoasands  of  I'.X'"  dollars 


Industry 

IH30"  ■ ■ 

10.50 

Total , Program  \ 
Total,  Program  B 

o05,050 

o.si  ,or 

Per  Ivorker  \J 
Progr;im  1 
Program  B 

:,  1S.5 

5,:-o 

\gri culture 
Program  \ 
Progi-am  B 

:s.5,450 

: 40, 5.54 

lorestrc'  5 Tisherics 
Prognun  A 
I’rogi-am  B 

1 ,440 

:,50i 

'lining 
Program  A 
Program  B 

5 ,0os 

' tinufacturing 
Program  A 
Program  U 

15, "3b 

80,095 

lood  & Kindred  Products 
Program  A 
I'rograjn  B 

b,i:i 

11,0'J 

Te.xtile  Mill  I’roducts 
Program  \ 

Program  B 

.5,1  IS 

11,888 

Oiemical  5 Allied  Products 
Program  A 
Program  B 

4,  ■'58 

',515 

Paper  5 Allied  Products 
Prognun  \ 

Program  B 

" u 

IV 

Petroleum  Hefining 
Prognim  A 
Program  B 

780 

04o 

Priman'  'letals 
I’rograra  \ 
Program  B 

0 

115 

Other  Miuiufacturing 
Program  \ 

Progriun  B 

.50,009 

51,155 

Ml  Other 
Program  \ 

:o9,0"o 

540  ,:  10 

Prognim  B 


10o8 

lOSO 

2000 

-(.On 

0"5,'.5S 

1 ,5^0,000 

2, 44:, 00(1 

(1,(1.58,000 

1 ,502, 01)0 

5,402,000 

",829,000 

4,:i5 

0,0  2<> 

11,2.58 

20,80(1 

0,02o 

11 ,258 

20,80(1 

258,80: 

240,000 

.52(1,000 

5 "9, 000 

2'5,000 

5”, 000 

(i8. 5,000 

1 ,400 

5,000 

5,000 

9,000 

5,000 

(1,000 

1 1 ,000 

5 , 5 1 S 

5,000 

8,000 

12,000 

5 ,000 

9,000 

15,000 

:03,855 

518,000 

s5s,onn 

1 ,941  ,000 

.582,000 

4(i9,000 

2,289,000 

r,i8o 

22,000 

10,000 

■2 ,000 

24,000 

1(1,000 

85,000 

:a,o5i 

5(1,000 

"8,0011 

I hi ,000 

.59,000 

91,000 

190,000 

14,058 

21,000 

54  ,000 

11~,000 

2', 000 

(i2,000 

1.58,000 

IV 

w 

IV 

IV 

w 

i\ 

1 ,,5:’' 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

(1,000 

12,000 

:,o5s 

1 ,000 

(1,000 

1 1 ,000 

4,000 

■,000 

15,040 

140, 4i: 

2(i0,000 

(i55,00(l 

1 ,5 '0,000 

285,000 

■5", 000 

1,851  ,000 

504, n-5 

■|'5,000 

1 ."(15, 000 

1 ,09", lion 

854,000 

2,0  11 ,000 

4,8  51  ,0('0 

\J  Per  worker  eamini;s  are  i;iven  in  IPb”  dollars. 

H IV— hitlUield  to  avoid  disclosing  coiqi;mv  confidential  inforaat  ion. 
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Table  52  - lanployment  by  Major  Industries  in  WW’A  4 


\\M\hcr 

of  Persons 

Hmp loved  in 

Indicated  Y 

cars 

Industn' 

1P50 

1960 

1980 

2000 

2020 

I'otal,  Program  A 

o 

r 

208,514 

22'’, 000 

261,000 

.319,000 

Total,  Program  B 

-- 

249,000 

.302,000 

376,000 

Agriculture 

Program  A 

138,1106  1/ 

75,588  1/ 

34,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Program  B 

34,000 

2'’ ,000 

26,000 

Torestrv  5 fisheries 

Progr.'im  A 

-- 

-- 

1 ,100 

1,200 

1 ,200 

Program  B 

1 ,200 

1,300 

1,400 

Mining 

Program  A 

43" 

476 

,320 

.330 

.370 

Program  B 

.350 

.380 

440 

Ntmufacturing 

Program  A 

14,245 

26,415 

45,000 

02,000 

81 ,000 

Program  B 

49,000 

"1,000 

95,000 

food  5 Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

1 ,631 

3,0  30 

4,000 

.3,800 

3,900 

Prograjn  B 

4,000 

4,400 

4,600 

Te.xtile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

735 

3,024 

4,. 300 

5,800 

6,800 

Program  B 

4, "00 

0,"00 

8,000 

tliemical  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

1,252 

1,265 

2,400 

3,200 

4,100 

Program  B 

2,700 

.3, ’00 

4,800 

Paper  5 Allied  Products 

Program  A 

43'J 

5.32 

K 2/ 

W 

K 

Progr;im  B 

-- 

W 

K 

W 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

149 

113 

200 

280 

340 

Program  B 

220 

320 

400 

Priman'  Metals 

Program  A 

40 

77 

.390 

440 

530 

Program  B 

430 

510 

620 

Other  Manufacturing 

Program  A 

9,999 

1",774 

.34,000 

48,000 

65,000 

Program  B 

.37,000 

55,000 

77,000 

All  Other 

Program  A 
I’rogram  B 

90,053 

106,0.35 

14", 000 

172,000 

212,000 

“ “ 

~ ■ 

165,000 

202,000 

25.3,000 

1/  Includes  forestry  5 fisheries  data. 

y W— Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  company  confidential  information. 
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declined  to  23,050  in  1970,  nverajte  I'ann  size  increased  from  152  acres 
in  1959  to  290  acres  in  1970.  tVer  73  percent  of  the  fanns  were  classi- 
fied as  coraiiercial  in  1970,  ix'prescnt iny  little  ciiange  from  1959. 

The  value  of  fanii  pi'oducts  sold  increased  from  5328.0  million  in 
1959  to  ;ui  estimated  S499.8  million  in  1970,  an  increase  of  52.1  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  average  value  of  sales  per  fanii  was  $21,100  in  1970, 
as  compared  with  $7,000  in  1959.  drop  marketings  accounted  for 

89.9  percent  of  the  total  fann  marketing  receij'ts  in  1970;  tlic  remain- 
ing 10.1  percent  was  attributable  to  the  sale  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock pi'oducts.  This  rejiresents  a small^change  from  the  1959  situation 
when  tile  sale  of  ci'ops  and  livestock  and  livestock  I'roducts  iiccoimted 
for  85.1  and  14.9  percent,  resjiect  ively,  of  total  fann  marketing 
receipts. 

SoN’beans  and  cotton  are  the  principal  crops  haixested  in  the  area, 
tiombined,  these  two  crojis  accounted  for  87.1  percent  of  total  crop 
acreages  htirvested  in  1970.  Other  crops  contributing  iiwre  than  1 per- 
cent to  total  acres  harvested  in  1970  were  as  follous;  ha\-  crops, 

4.9  percent;  corn,  2.9  percent;  rice,  1.7  percent;  uiieat , l.l  percent; 
and  oats,  1.3  jiercent . llie  most  notalile  decreases  in  acreages  betueen 
1959  and  1970  were  in  cotton,  corn,  aiul  oats.  Significant  increases 
occurred  in  soybeans  and  wbeat. 

Table  53  indicates  tbe  volumes  of  product  ion  for  the  various  crops 
isithin  Kltl’A  4.  fliese  values  reflect  the  importance  of  soylie;uis  and 
cotton  as  com]ionents  of  the  agricultural  industr\-.  lalile  53  also  indi- 
cates the  tremendous  changes  which  have  occurred  in  tiie  proiiuction  oi' 
certain  crops,  lor  example,  soybean  aiwl  rice  piawhiction  doubled  during 
the  1959- 19"0  peruod,  wheretis  corn  and  oat  production  declined  to  less 
than  half  the  initial  (1959)  product  ion. 


l;ibJe  53  - Agricultural  I’roduction  (Crops  oitd  Livestock)  in  WRi’A  4 


Unit  of 

Data  for  Indicated 

Years 

Commoditv 

Measurement 

T.939 

19^ 

1980 

Cot  ton 

Program  A .1/ 

Bales 

1 ,:o:,38t) 

1 .408,500 

2,105,000 

2,288  ,000 

2,4'1 ,000 

Program  B 17 

2,105,000 

2,458,000 

2,651,000 

Corn 

Program  A 

Bushels 

11,583,514 

3,600,000 

1 ,814,000 

2,508,000 

2,999,000 

Pro  grain  B 

1,811,000 

2,694,000 

3,221,000 

Sorghisn 
Program  A 

Bushels 

490,  tr5 

185,500 

383,000 

492 ,000 

682,000 

Program  B 

383,000 

529,000 

'32,000 

Oats 

Program  A 

Busliels 

(1,140,052 

2,150,000 

2,723,000 

2,812,000 

2,916,000 

ProgKun  B 

2, '23, 000 

3,021 ,000 

3,131 ,000 

Rice 

Program  A 

Busliels 

2,0'9,3(.il 

4,907,225 

8,416,000 

9,925,000 

11,810,000 

Program  B 

__ 

8,416,000 

10,661 ,000 

12,683,000 

Irish  Potatoes 
Program  A 

Bushels 

89,0bO 

51 ,000 

55,000 

’2,000 

93,000 

Program  B 

55,000 

'',000 

100,000 

Sweet  I’otatoes 
Program  A 

Bushels 

”5,444 

310,000 

305,000 

31', 001) 

39',  000 

Program  B 

305,000 

340,000 

127,000 

Tobacco 
Program  A 

I’ounds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Sugarcane 
Prognim  A 

Tons 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Mieat 

Prognim  A 

Bashcls 

745,153 

1 ,293,000 

4, '12, 000 

5,63' ,000 

6,253,000 

Program  B 

4 ,'12,000 

6,056,000 

6, '15,000 

Soybeans 
Program  A 

Bushels 

20 , 0'O  , 309 

41 ,040,000 

6',2'5,000 

83,642,000 

9', 350, 000 

Program  B 

-- 

67,2'5,000 

89,852,000 

104,542,000 

!_/  I’rogr.'tin  A data  ijicorjxirates  11170  production  estimates;  Program  M data  reflect  the  pro- 
jected national  growth  rate  shown  in  lable  11-18,  Selected  National  Aggregates,  \olume  1, 
l.conomic  Activity  in  the  United  States  hy  IVater  Resources  Regions  and  Subareas,  Historical 
;uid  ProjecteJ~,~~U>2l)-2iidn , pages  1 1 11^  through  ll  -dd. 


Table  53  - Agricultural  I’roJuction  (Crops  and  Livestock)  in  WTU’A  4 (Con.) 


Unit  of 

Data  for 

Indicated  Years 

Coiitnoditv 

Measurement 

1570 

1980 

20i0 

lorest  Products  2/ 
Program  A 

Ihoasands  of 
Cubic  I'eet 

72,400 

62,000 

100,000 

107,000 

Program  B 

79,000 

1.35,000 

194,000 

Hay 

I’rogram  A 

Tons 

109,229 

195,555 

310,000 

383,000 

472,000 

Program  B 

-- 

310,000 

411,000 

507,000 

Gross  Value  of 
Crops 
Program  A 

Ihoasands  of 
1901'  Dollars 

279, ■’94 

449,307 

609,000 

691,000 

768,000 

Program  B 

009,000 

747,000 

836,000 

Beef 

Program  A 

I’ounds 

Livestock 

Thousands  3/ 
157,682 

200,  ■’46 

270,216 

362,893 

Program  B 

200,746 

290,277 

389,703 

Pork 

Program  A 

Pounds 

36,915 

42,113 

55,008 

71,405 

Program  B 

42,113 

59,092 

76,680 

Limb 

Program  A 

Pounds 

191 

146 

172 

212 

Program  B 

146 

185 

228 

Chickens 
Program  A 

Pounds 

25,091 

.34  ,959 

48,814 

t)5 , 536 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

.34,959 

52,4.38 

70,378 

liirkev’s 
Program  A 

Pounds 

111 

148 

208 

281 

Program  B 

148 

223 

302 

I'-ggs 

Program  A 

Dozen 

.. 

21  ,603 

2.3,7.32 

30,.3'8 

38,480 

Program  B 

23,732 

32,633 

41,32.3 

Milk 

Program  A 

Pounds 

.. 

198,8.30 

182,510 

225,204 

275,108 

Program  B 

182,510 

241 ,988 

295,433 

Gross  Value  of 
Livestock 
Program  A 

1907  Dollars 

4S,-’9o 

50,  rs 

'5,4.33 

99,736 

1.31,088 

Program  B 

'5,433 

10',141 

140,773 

y Includes  sawlogs,  veneer  logs,  pulpvcxtd,  poles,  etc.,  cut  Tor  inJastrial  or  consumer 
uses.  (U.  S.  lorest  Service.) 

3/  Set  1 i vewe  i gli  t pro  due  t i on . 
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IIISTORICIAI.  TRIADS 


I’opulat  ion 

As  iiklicated  in  talile  54,  the  itojuilation  of  Wlfl’A  4 lias  declined 
continuoush-  from  the  IhSO  figure  of  75(),ll"(l  persons.  A decrease  of 
10.8  percent  occurred  hetween  1050  and  1050,  the  |)criod  of  greatest  de- 
crease, as  the  poiuilation  fell  to  tr4,508.  I'he  dounuard  trend  contin- 
uei.1  through  10”(i,  resulting,  in  a decrease  of  5.4  percent  during  the 
1050-1070  period  and  a 1070  population  of  (>.58,000  (approximate!)’  tuo- 
thvvds  oS  \\hich  was  rural).  Although  the  dt'cline  has  been  continiKHis 
since  1050,  the  rate  of  ilecrease  uas  less  than  0.5  percent  annual  1)’ 
hetween  1050  aiwl  107(1,  as  compared  with  l.d  [lercent  during  the 

l.il'K'  .S)  1.1. oiioi.i i L i'rol’ili.’  .sumiii;n'>  far  I 


liata  for  Ina i 

catciTTl'; 

ir< 

I'.irarK’tor 

lAlTO 

iTms 

1 SHi8 

i.'M) 

JilOii 

7o:o 

l’o|iiinit  ion  (1  .lulv)  1, 
l’ro.i;r;ira  \ 

I’roitviuii  U 

".atuO-iJ 

t>-|  ,.''.>8 

(•>1 ,011 

I'I'nI'OO 

tio.1,000 

"0!  ,000 
"01,000 

828,000 
on  ,000 

IVi'.-ional  liiaoKK’  J 
l'ro>;r.itn  \ 
l’roi;r;u:i  H 

"t)S,2l,S 

-•.)  1 ,Xl>- 

1,20.1,0112  1 
1 

,-'i8,000 
, 12", 000 

J J.^S^lOO 

8, (.80, 000 
10,21 1,000 

Per  Capit.i  -! 
Proiiran  \ 
Program  B 

1 , 1 

1 ,811 

J ,"S.S 

10, 1’.ll 
lo.syi) 

laniiiig--  2 

total.  Program  \ 
I'otal  , Program  H 

o.si  ,iir 

0-,',-.-'8  1 
1 

,.■'"0,000 
,.102, 000 

2,012,000 

-1,102,000 

0,0. IS,  000 
",,820,000 

Per  W -rker  D 
Program  \ 
Program  B 

2,  KS.t 

.1,-70 

I,21.S 

(i,02l' 

(',021' 

1 1 ,218 
1 1 ,218 

20,80(1 

20,80(1 

Ijnj'lo'Tiient 

total,  Ptograra  \ 
Ibtal,  I'rogram  H 

21.', -1)1 

20.8,. 11  1 

2.'l  ,no4 

22", 000 
210,000 

2ol ,000 
.'02 , 000 

.'1.1,000 

1"0,000 

ilrosi  '■lanufaeturing  Prodiiet  2,' 
total.  Program  \ 
total  , Program  H 

."Id 

S:>1  ,000 
tvlS,000 

1 ,101,000 
1 ."28,000 

."',.14  .'',000 
1 , 1 "0 ,000 

Sross  tana  'tirketing 
Receipts  2/ 
total,  I'rogriuii  \ 
I'otal,  Prog  nun  B 

■lao.-.s.s  a/ 

li.S  l ,0(UI 
1>S4  ,000 

"01 ,000 
,S.14  ,000 

1)00 

0"",0D0 

D n.  S.  Huri'.ni  of  iViuiis  fiiiiiros  sln»i  tho  I'.i'O  I'oi'ul .it  ion  of  (sRi’V  1 .i'-  i).X",ri"l. 

2/  IVr.ion.il  in.'oiiic.  tot.il  a.irninis  , .i;ross  I'vuiiif.iatnriiii;  pnxliiat  , ,m>l  iiros,-.  f.ir-i  I'l.irkot  inc 
rocaipt  J.it.i  .irc  (;uon  in  thou^.iiwl.--  of  ISir  aoll.iv-;  pi-r  a.ii'it.i  inaono  .iikl  |H'i-  koiKor 
e.inmii;':  ara  j;ivon  in  I'.iti"  iloll.ir-. 
j/  ip-p  a.il.i. 
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li)5()-li)59  period.  Based  on  OBldvS  projections,  the  decline  in  jKipula- 
tion  for  Uld’A  4 lias  readied,  or  is  nearing,  tlie  point  at  uliich  tiie 
dounuard  trend  will  he  reversed.  A priman’  factor  aiding  this  reversal 
is  that  the  migration  of  displaced  fanii  lalxir  to  areas  of  empkmiient, 
one  of  the  princijial  causes  of  [lopulation  loss,  has  expended  most  ot' 
its  influence,  flius,  the  past  has  been  a ]ieriod  of  ixipulat  ion  loss  for 
WRl’A  4,  ;uid  the  present  is  essentially  a jieriod  of  stahilit>'. 


hiiiploN’iiient 

■fhere  were  J31,lU10  persons  employed  in  IVRl'A  4 in  I'.'dS,  as  comiiared 
uitli  308,500  in  1050  and  343,700  in  I'OSO.  lliese  values  I'eflect  a de- 
crease in  emploviiient  of  11.4  [lercent  between  1050  and  1050,  but  an  in- 
crease of  10.8  sierceiit  from  1050  to  10o8  (see  table  54). 

The  tlecrease  during  the  105(1-1050  period  I’eflects  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment as  agriculture,  a tixulit  ional  ly  labor-intensite  industri', 
adopted  more  meclnmiced  methods.  Ihe  technological  strides  in  agricul- 
ture contributed  to  losses  in  agricultural  i'mplo>tiient  that  were  not 
offset  b>'  increasetl  emplo\'ment  in  other  industries.  Tlu'  influx  ol'  man- 
ufacturing into  the  area  during  the  1050-10(i8  (vriod,  accomiianied  by  a 
lessening,  in  agricultural  i.'mplo\inent  losses,  resultctl  in  a reversal  of 
the  downward  trend  in  emphniiient  and  an  absolute  increase  of  33,50(1  em- 
(iloN’ed  persons  from  l'.'5)i  to  I'.HuS. 

In  lObO,  agriculture  and  manufactur ing,  the  two  mt'st  impoi’tant 
major  w;iter-using  iiwlustries  as  regards  emplosiiient  in  l\Rl’\  4,  accounted 
tor  3(^.3  and  13.7  percent,  respectively,  of  tlie  total  emplouiient  in  the 
area,  as  iiulicated  in  table  53.  Agricultural  emi'loyment  declined  from 
130,000  in  1050  to  ■'5,()00  in  10(i0,  a decrease  of  45. (i  I'ercent . Manu- 
facturing emploviiient,  in  contra.st,  increased  85.0  percent  from  11,300 
to  3(1,400. 


Personal  and  Per  Tapi t a Income 

■As  shown  in  table  54,  total  jiersonal  income  in  KRPA  4 increased 
I'rom  S708.3  million  in  li)50  to  ,xl,30(i.0  million  in  1008,  or  ~0.3  per- 
cent. liighty-three  (lercent  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  period 
1058-1008.  The  .uinual  growth  rate  between  1050  and  1050  was  only  about 
1.3  percent,  restricted  jiartiallv  bv  the  negative  el'fect  of  decivasing 
emiilo\iiient  and  population.  Between  1050  and  10o8,  however,  (lersonal 
income  increased  4.7  percent  annually  due  to  a combination  of  factors 
such  as  the  10.8  percent  increase  in  em|il oviiient  and  greater  use  of 
skilled  labor  in  iiKU'e  capital-intensive  iiwlustries. 

Per  ca|iita  income  for  IVRP.A  4 in  l'0o8  was  81,841,  or  5(i.O  percent 
of  the  national  avenige  (see  tabli-  541.  It  increased  35.8  percent 
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hetwOL'n  1950  and  1959,  although  over  lialt'  of  tliis  increase  was  attrib- 
utable to  the  10.8  percent  deci'ease  in  the  area's  ])opulation.  In  coiii- 
IKirison,  per  capita  income  increased  5o.l  percent  between  1959  and 
19bS,  over  9d  pei'cent  of  wliicli  was  due  to  actual  increases  iji  total 
personal  income  as  more  capital-intensive,  skilled-worker  industries 
moved  into  and  expanded  within  the  area.  Altliougli  tlie  area  lias  lieen  Ix'- 
low  the  national  average  in  per  capita  income,  it  lias  steadily  made 
significant  gains,  which  in  recent  years  can  be  attributeil  more  to 
absolute  increases  in  total  personal  income  and  less  to  jiopulat ion 
losses . 


Total  ;uid  I’er  Worker  haniings 

\'alues  in  table  51  show  that  total  eaniings  in  WRl’A  4 increasei.1 
steadily  from  5(i()5.()  million  in  1950  to  S97.'.7  million  in  19d8.  This 
represents  a bO.9  iiercent  increase,  79.2  percent  of  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1959-1908  period.  The  ;uuiual  growth  rate  (1.5  percent)  was 
below  that  of  the  \ation  (5.ii  iiercent)  during  the  1950-1959  period  and 
also  during  the  1959-19(i8  period,  when  it  was  4.0  percent,  as  comparc'd 
with  4.1  percent  nationally.  Tamings  in  agriculture  ;uid  iiuuiufactur- 
ing,  the  two  major  contributors  to  earnings  by  specific  major  water- 
using industries,  accoiuited  for  20. (i  and  21.1  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  total  eaniings  in  KRl’A  4 in  1908.  This  differs  substant  ial  1)'  from 
the  40.8  ;uid  7.0  percent  for  agriculture  and  iiuuiufactur ing  in  1950. 
Agricultural  eaniings  actually  decreased  12.0  percent  during  the  l;)50- 
1959  period,  Init  increased  5.8  percent  from  1959  to  19o8.  In  contrast, 
manufacturing  eaniings  increased  88.2  and  159.1  percent  during  the 
1950-1959  and  1959-1908  periods,  respectively.  Tliis  is  indicative  of 
the  ciiiuiges  that  occunx'd  as  the  area  movxxl  toward  a more  manufactur ing- 
oriented  economy.  Agricultural  earnings  seem  to  have  readied  a rela- 
tively stable  level  for  the  present,  but  iiuuiufacttir ing  eaniings  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  increasing. 

All  otlier  industries  accounted  for  51.8  percent  of  total  eaniings 
in  IVRl’A  4 in  19(i8.  based  on  data  compiled  by  OBI;,  major  percentage 
cont  r Unit  ions  by  industries  in  tliis  categom  were  as  follows:  (a|  gov- 

enmient , 10.5;  (b)  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  15.8;  and  (c)  services, 
10.4.  In  comparison,  these  three  industries  accounted  for  14.4,  14. o, 
aiwl  9.9  petxeiit  of  total  eaniings,  respectively,  in  1959.  All  other 
industries  nre  exjiected  to  continue  the  present  trend  of  account ing  for 
larger  shares  of  total  earnings. 

laniings  iier  worker  were  54,215  in  19o8,  reflecting  an  increase  of 
28.9  percent  over  the  1959  value  of  55,2~0  (see  table  54).  Tlie  annual 
rate  of  increase  lias  been  relativel)'  steady,  being  5.1  and  2.8  percent 
during  the  1950-1959  and  1 ‘.'5‘9- 1 9o8  jH'riods,  respect  ivelv.  llie  per 
worker  eaniings  incix'ased  from  55.0  peixxait  of  tlie  national  average  in 
1950  to  ()5.0  percent  in  19(uS.  Again,  this  reflects  the  dis]ilacement  of 
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low-vvage,  labor-intensive  inJustries  in  the  area  by  industries  provid- 
ing more  emplo\nient  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  labor. 


P 


i;CX)Nt')MI(:  I’ROBUiMS 


As  of  July  1971,  22  of  the  2t>  counties  in  Wh’A  4 vv'ere  designated 
as  eligible  for  assistiuice  under  the  lAiblic  Works  ;uid  liconomic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  19()5.  Qual  i f icat  ion  of  these  counties,  based  on  liigh 
unemiilo>inent  ;uid/or  low  median  iJuaily  incomes,  peniiits  them  to  obtain 
lc\leral  aid  in  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 


bow  income  bevels 

Per  capita  income  for  WKl’A  4 has  historically  tieen  below  the  na 
tional  average.  Ihe  relatively  low  per  capita  income  reflects  the 
domination  of  the  area's  economy  by  traditionally  labor-intensive  in- 
dustries which  employ  a high  percentage  of  unskilled  labor.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  ex;miple,  altliough  mecli;mi ::at  ion  has  reduced  t)\e 
unskilled  laborer  requirements  of  this  industry.  Improvement  has  tx'en 
made  as  reflectcxl  in  the  fact  that  per  capita  income  for  Wltl’A  4 in 
creased  from  4.S.0  percent  of  the  national  average  in  ID.SO  to  .Sh.O  ivr- 
cent  in  19()8.  Ibwever,  this  is  still  low  relative  to  the  Nation  ;md 
the  bower  Mississippi  Region.  Ihe  need  exists  for  a more  rajiid  transi 
tion  to  skilled  ;md  semiskilled  emplo>'ment  as  a percentage  of  total 
employment  in  the  area. 


Dnemplovment  and  llnderemjilo\iitent 

Ihe  high  underemplo>mient  rate  in  the  area  is  indicative  of  the  low 
income  level  iliscussed  above,  tireater  use  of  the  area's  iiumixiwer  re 
sources  is  needed  in  skilled  ;ind  semiski  lleil  emplo\ment  . Tlie  movement 
to  more  capital-intensive  methods  by  existing  industries  in  Wld’A  4 has 
contributed  to  ;mother  problem  in  the  area,  i.e.,  unemplo\ment . As 
more  adv;mccd  ]iroduction  methods  have  been  int induced  into  the  indus- 
tries within  tile  area,  as  in  agriculture  for  example,  many  emplo\ment 
opportunities  have  been  eliminated.  Alternative  emplo>TTient  has  often 
liecn  unavailable  to  the  displaced  worker  due  to  the  absolute  lack  of 
altemative  employment  or  the  inaliility  of  the  worker  to  take  adviuitage 
of  that  which  does  exist.  Die  result  has  been  substimtial  miemploy- 
ment,  as  reflected  in  an  Lutemiilo\iiient  rate  of  (>  ]H.'rcent  in  1908. 


I’opulat  ion  boss 

Die  protilem  of  population  loss  is  related  to  tlie  problem  of  unem- 
[iloyment . Miuiy  workers  displaced  liy  the  mechanisation  of  traditionally 
lalior- intensive  industries  have  moved  to  other  areas  in  search  of  jobs. 
/Uthough  the  decline  ui  |Kipulation  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
problem  for  WfRl’A  4,  it  does  often  present  problems  on  a national  level. 


In  nuny  respects,  the  displaced  workers  often  find  a worse  situation 
elsewhere.  The  end  result  may  be  a decline  in  jx;rsonal,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  in  general. 


PROQIAM  A,  .\.VrUK\l.  INtllMi; 


I’opulat  ion 

Program  A projections  in  talile  54  indicate  that  tiie  population  of 
IVId’A  4 will  cont  inue  downward  through  IPSO  at  tlie  s;uiie  rate  as  Ix'tween 
1950  and  19p8  (O.o  percent  ;mnually).  Beyond  19S0,  an  u]iward  trend  is 
projected  in  tlie  population,  tlie  annual  growth  rate  being  0.5  percent 
between  1980  and  2000  and  increasing  to  0.8  percent  during  the  follow- 
ing period  1 2000  to  20201 . These  growth  rates  are  below  those  for  the 
United  States  ;uul  tlie  bower  Mississijipi  Region,  botli  of  which  have 
rates  greater  tluui  1 iiercent  luinualh’  be\'ond  1980.  Percentage  clianges 
in  poimlation  of  -5.0,  10.4,  and  18.1  are  projected  for  tlie  19(i8-l980, 
1980-2000,  and  2000-2020  periods,  respect  iveh'.  These  ;ire  well  below 
both  the  national  increases  of  17.2,  31.0,  and  30.1  percent  ;uid  the 
regional  increases  of  7.1,  21.0,  and  25.0  iiercent  for  the  corresponding 
per  iods . 


l.mplosmient 

Total  empkninent  in  IVRPA  4 is  projected  to  decrease  1.7  percent 
between  19bS  ;uk1  1980  luwler  i'rogram  A (see  table  54).  This  repiesents 
a reversal  from  the  increase  of  10.8  percent  which  occurred  during  the 
jirevious  period  ( 1959- 19(uS) . Beyond  1980,  however,  emplo>mient  will  in- 
crease at  an  accelerating  rate,  as  reflected  in  the  15.0  percent  in- 
crease and  the  0.7  percent  ;mnual  growth  rate  between  1980  and  2000  in 
comparison  to  the  22.2  percent  increase  ;uid  the  growth  rate  of  1.0  per- 
cent annually  during  the  following  jieriod  (2000-2020).  Ihus,  Progtauii  A 
projects  that  the  present  trend  of  increasing  empknmient  will  be  re- 
versed to  a downward  trend  during  the  1970's,  and  tliat  total  emplo\tiient 
will  increase  after  1980  at  aji  accelerating  I'ate  (table  52). 


Personal  and  Per  Uaiiita  Income 

.\s  shown  in  table  54,  Progiauii  A projections  indicate  that  the 
1908  total  personal  income  of  $1,200.0  million  will  increase  to 
$1,758.0  million  by  1980,  an  increase  of  45.8  percent.  This  is  below 
the  51.7  Iiercent  increase  which  occurred  during  the  previous  period 
( 1959-19()S) . It  also  reju'esents  aji  ajniual  growth  I'ate  of  3.2  jiercent , 
as  com])ared  with  4.5  nationally  and  3.8  regionally.  Beyond  1980,  how- 
ever, rates  of  4.0  to  4.1  percent  ;uinually  approach  those  of  the  Nation 
and  bower  Mississippi  Region.  'Therefore,  a continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  in  personal  income  is  expected  during  the  next  few  years,  fol- 
loweil  by  increases  at  a lusing  rate  below  that  of  the  1959-1908  period. 

The  Prognun  A per  capita  income  values  in  talde  54  indicate 
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average  annual  growth  rates  in  per  capita  income  ol  5.5,  3.5,  luid 
3.3  percent  for  the  11)8(1-2000,  and  2000-2020  periods,  re- 

spectively. r.rowth  during  tlie  10()8-1080  period  will  lie  sulistant  ial  ly 
helow  tlie  5.1  percent  annual  increase  from  1050  to  10(i8.  In  tlie  past, 
tlie  population  decline  of  IVRl’A  I has  accounted  for  jiart  of  tlie  increase 
in  per  capita  income  (8  percent  between  1050  and  10(i8).  I'uture  in- 
creases will  result  completel)'  from  higlier  personal  income.  Previous 
;.liscussion  ]xiinted  to  the  movement  of  tlie  per  cajiita  income  in  IVRl’A  4 
toward  the  national  average.  Projections  indicate  a continuation  of 
this  trend  to  the  extent  that  the  area's  per  capita  incomes  should  he 
58.0,  0(1. 0,  and  "d.O  percent  of  the  national  average  in  1080,  2000,  and 
2020,  respect ivel>'.  Although  the  growth  of  total  personal  income  for 
the  Nation  is  higlier  than  tliat  of  IVRl’A  4,  the  difference  in  the  jiopula- 
tion  growth  rate  hetween  the  two  is  oven  greater,  thus  bringing  the  per 
capita  income  of  IVRPA  4 nearer  to  that  of  the  Nation. 


fotal  and  Per  IVorker  l arnings 

haniings  are  expected  to  increase  at  an  accelerating  rate  between 
1080  and  2020  imder  Program  A (see  table  51).  I'lie  annual  growth  rate 
of  4.0  percent  between  1950  and  10(i8  is  well  above  the  2.0  percent  pro- 
jected for  10(i8  to  1080.  fhe  difference  would  be  greater  had  projected 
agricultural  eaniings  increased  rather  than  decreased  during  tlie  10(i8- 
1080  period.  Annual  growth  rates  of  3.0  and  4.2  (lercent  are  projected 
for  the  1080-2000  and  2000-2020  periods,  respect ivelv.  Although  the 
growth  rates  of  IVld’A  4 are  below  those  of  the  Nation  and  the  bower 
Mississippi  Region  during  the  earlier  periods,  the  2000-2020  rate  of 

I. 2  percent  annual  1>'  is  above  the  national  aiwl  regional  rates. 

fhe  continued  (.iecline  of  agriculture's  influence  upon  the  economy 
in  IVRPA  4 is  reflected  in  the  projected  decrease  in  agricultural  eani- 
ings as  a percentage  of  total  eaniings  from  2(i.(i  percent  in  lOtuS  to 

II. 1  percent  in  2000  and  8.~  percent  in  2020.  In  contrast,  manufactur- 
ing earnings  are  projected  to  increase  from  21.1  percent  of  total  eani- 
ings in  10t)8  to  29.2  [lercent  in  2020.  fhe  manufactur ing  increases  will 
occur  primarily  in  the  machinery  and  other  manufactur ing  categories. 

As  shown  in  table  54,  per  worker  earnings  are  projected  to  in- 
crease apirnix  imate  1)'  3.0  percent  annual  !>•  after  1980.  fliis  is  slightly 
above  the  195‘9-19(i8  rate  of  2.8  percent,  thus  reflecting  the  increase 
in  skilled  and  semiskilled  emiilonnont  as  a |iroportion  of  total  emjiloy- 
ment . ;\s  this  continues,  per  worker  earnings  are  projected  to  increase 

from  (i3.0  percent  of  the  national  average  in  19(i8  to  78.0  percent  in 

2020. 

All  other  industries  are  projected  to  continue  accounting  for 
larger  iiercentages  of  total  eaniings  ((d.';  iiercent  in  2020  as  compared 


with  51.8  jx?rcent  in  19b8J . The  greatest  increases  in  this  category 
are  expected  in  government,  services,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate. 


PROGRAM  B,  R1;GI0N>\L  DFAliLOPMl-NT 


Population 

Based  on  Prograjii  B projections,  the  1980  and  2020  populations  for 
IVRPA  4 will  be  8.6  and  47.5  percent  greater,  respectively,  than  the 
1970  jxDpulation  of  638,000  (see  table  54).  A comparison  of  the  popula- 
tion projections  under  Progrcuns  A and  B reveals  that  Program  B pro- 
jected jxjpulations  are  9.1,  13.4,  and  13.6  percent  higlier  thait  Pro- 
gram A populations  in  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively.  Program  B 
indicates  that  the  decline  in  the  area's  population  is  presently  lx>ing 
reversed  and  that  there  will  be  55,000  more  people  in  the  area  in  1980 
than  in  1970.  ll\is  contrasts  witli  Prograjii  A,  which  shows  a continued 
decline  in  tlie  |X)pulation  of  the  area  through  1980  and  ;m  increase 
thereafter. 


Iimi)lo>'ment 

/\s  shown  in  table  54,  total  cmplo>mient  in  tlie  area  is  projected  to 
increase  7.8  percent  between  1968  :md  1980  luider  Prognuii  B.  Tins  is 
slightly  lower  thaJi  tlie  10.8  percent  increase  whicli  occurred  between 
1959  ;ind  1968.  It  also  differs  sliarjily  from  tlie  1 . ~ jiercent  decrease 
which  is  projected  to  occur  imder  Program  A.  Tlirougli  1980,  therefore. 
Program  B projections  indicate  a continuation  of  increasing  emplo>'ment 
in  the  area  similar  to  that  which  lias  occurred  during  the  past  decade 
and  an  increasing  rate  of  emplovTiient  thereafter.  Under  Program  A,  in 
comparison,  the  present  trend  of  increasing  om]ilo\iiient  will  be  re- 
versed, i.e.,  eni]ilo>inent  vvill  decline  through  1980  and  increase  there- 
after at  a rate  lower  than  for  Program  B.  Between  1980  and  2020,  total 
emiiloyment  for  UTll’A  4 is  projected  to  increase  40.5  and  51.0  percent 
under  Programs  A and  B,  respectively  (table  52). 


Personal  imd  Per  Capita  Income 

Ihe  income  values  in  table  54  indicate  lui  increase  of  59.8  percent 
between  1968  and  1980  under  Program  B.  This  results  in  total  personal 
income  in  1980  that  is  9.6  percent  higher  for  Program  B th;ui  for  Pro- 
gram A.  The  rate  of  increase  under  Program  B is  higher  than  that  under 
Program  A through  2020.  However,  Prognuii  B projects  increases  at  a 
decreasing  rate  after  2000,  and  Prognim  A jirojects  increases  at  an  in- 
creasing rate. 

Program  B estimates  indicate  increases  in  jier  capita  income  of 
51.2  percent  between  1968  :md  1980  and  491.5  percent  between  1968  and 
2020.  The  relationship  of  iiojiulation  and  total  personal  income 
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increases  between  [’rograius  A and  H is  such  that  projected  per  capita 
incomes  for  tlie  two  progivmus  are  <.H.(ual. 

Total  and  Per  Worker  baniings 

i'otal  earnings  ai'e  projected  to  increase  from  $973.7  million  in 
1968  to  $1,370.0  million  in  1980  and  $6,638.0  million  in  2020  (see 
table  51).  lliese  values  indicate  a continuation  of  tlie  upward  trend  in 
eaniings  at  ;ui  increasing  rate,  as  reflected  in  annual  growth  rates  of 
3.7,  4'.2,  and  4.3  percent  during  the  1968-1980,  1980-2000,  ;md  2000- 
2020  periods,  respectively.  Tlie  Progriun  B growtli  rate  Ix'tvveen  1968  and 
1980  is  substantially  above  the  2.9  percent  of  l’rogr;uii  A,  but  tlie  dif- 
ference between  tlie  programs  after  1980  is  only  0.1  to  0.3  percent 
lumually . 

Program  B jirojections  indicate  increases  in  earnings  per  worker 
equal  to  those  of  Prognuu  A.  Hus  meims  tliat  jier  worker  eaniings  will 
increase  3.0  ;md  3.2  percent  annually  after  1968,  as  compared  witli  an 
luinual  increase  of  2.8  percent  during  tlie  1959-1908  period,  llius, 
eaniings  per  worker  of  $0,026,  $11,258,  imd  $20,806  are  expected  in 
1980,  2000,  ;md  2020,  respectively,  under  Program  B as  well  as  under 
Prog  nun  A. 
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The  population  of  UUl’A  4 has  declined  steadily  since  1950.  During 
the  projection  period,  however,  subst;intial  increases  are  e.xpected. 
I’rogixuii  B projections  indicate  that  the  decline  is  presently  being  re- 
versed, ajid  lh'ogra]ii  A projections  show  a continuation  of  the  decline 
tlirough  1980  but  ;ui  increase  thereafter.  Altliough  ;in  increasing  rate 
of  growtli  is  e.xpected,  it  will  rcnuiin  below  that  of  the  Nation  iuid  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

The  upward  trend  in  total  personal  income  is  expected  to  continue, 
although  the  rate  of  growth  will  renuiin  below  that  of  the  1959-1908 
[leriod.  I'otal  projected  income  increases  ujider  Program  A are  generall\- 
below  the  national  ;md  regional  increases,  but  those  under  I’rognmi  B 
are  greater.  Ihus,  total  personal  income  in  Uld’A  4 is  projected  to 
account  for  a lesser  percentage  of  the  national  total  under  Prograjii  A 
but  a greater  [X'rcentage  under  Prognuii  B. 

During  tlie  projection  period,  per  cajiita  income  is  projected  to 
increase  approximately  5.5  percent  ;mnually,  a rate  below  tliat  of  the 
past  decade.  As  a result,  per  capita  income  in  Wd’A  4 will  increase 
from  5()  to  74  percent  of  the  national  average  during  the  19b8-205(J 
jicriod. 

A slight  decline  is  projected  in  emplo\mient  during  the  next  de- 
cade. Thereafter,  slow  growth  is  expected,  altliough  the  rate  of  growth 
will  remain  below  that  for  the  .Nation  :uid  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

lotal  earnings  are  projected  to  increase  at  a rate  below  the  na- 
tional and  regional  rates  through  1980.  Beyond  1980,  how'ever,  the  ac- 
celerating rate  of  growth  in  WRINX  4 will  be  essentially  equal  to  that 
of  the  .Nation  ;md  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  During  the  projection 
period,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  goveniment , wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  services  will  remain  as  the  major  contributors  to  total 
earnings  in  Ivld’.A  4.  The  greatest  ch;mge  in  earnings  as  a percentage  of 
total  hW’A  4 earnings  will  occur  in  agriculture,  which  will  decline 
from  the  largest  contributor  to  fifth  largest.  By  1980,  nunufactur ing 
will  replace  agriculture  as  the  major  earnings  industry  in  the  area. 

Historically,  agricultui'c  has  accounted  for  a gi'cater  shai'e  of 
total  gi'oss  production  th;ui  rmy  other  major  water-using  industry  in 
UId’.X  4.  However,  immufacturing  production  is  pr'ojected  to  exceed  that 
of  agriculture  between  1980  ;md  2000.  .Similar  changes  have  occurred  in 
caraiings,  thus  reflecting  the  replacemerrt  of  agrdcul titr'e  by  manufactirr- 
ing  as  tire  major  irrdustry  in  the  area. 

In  general,  Ir.asic  ch.rnges  in  the  economy  of  URR.A  4 have  been  siiiti- 
lar  to  those  in  immy  of  the  traditionally  agricitltural  areas  of  the 
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Lower  Mississippi  Region.  The  overall  changes  reflect  a iiKDvement  from 
labor-intensive  to  more  capital-intensive  industries,  a result  of  which 
has  been  a significant  change  in  the  emplo>mient  base  of  the  area.  It 
appears  that  mucli  of  the  change  has  already  occurred  and  that  basic 
trends  have  been  or  are  presently  being  set.  future  efforts  will  be 
oriented  toward  development  of  more  capital-intensive  industries  in  the 
area.  As  this  occurs,  skilled  and  semiskilled  emplo>'ment  will  continue 
to  represent  a greater  share  of  total  emplo\’ment , thus  pushing  |')er 
capita  income  and  per  worker  earnings  toward  the  national  average. 
Overall,  the  area  is  expected  to  progress  comparatively  well,  as  is 
reflected  in  projected  income  and  eamings  growth  above  that  of  the 
\ation  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  in  future  periods.  Although 
regional  development  programs  can  aid  in  the  economic  development  of 
UWA  4,  tl\e  broad,  basic  nature  of  the  changes  that  are  occurring  nec- 
essarily involves  a substantial  time  period. 
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UWA  5,  based  on  county  lioiuidaries  (figure  15),  consists  of 
15,257  square  miles  in  soutli-central  Arkinsas  ;md  9,148  square  miles  in 
nortli-cent ral  Louisiana.  The  50  coimties  ;md  parislics  of  tlie  area  are 
adjacent  to  or  lie  within  the  tXiadiita  River  Basin, 

llic  iXiachita  River  Basin  extends  generally  soutliwesterly  and  west- 
erly from  the  Arkansas  River  drainage  basin  ^uid  the  west-lnmk  Missis- 
sippi River  levees  to  the  divide  of  tlie  nxjre  eastem  tributaries  of  the 
Red  lUver.  It  is  boiuided  on  the  west  ;uid  southwest  by  the  Red  River 
Basin  ;md  on  the  east  by  tlie  Boeuf-'l'ensas  Basin. 

'Ilic  tXiacliita  River  originates  in  tlie  (Xiachita  Moimtains  near  Mena, 
Ark.  (Polk  Cotuity) , and  flows  easterly  160  miles  through  nigged  terrain 
to  the  vicinity  of  Nkilvern,  Ark.  It  continues  southwesterly  24  miles 
:md  southeasterly  70  miles  through  hilly  uplands  to  tiunden.  Ark.  Prom 
this  point  (river  mile  551),  the  strcimi  extends  southeasterly  152  miles 
through  the  bottomlands  of  hilly  terrain  and  southerly  224  miles 
through  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  enter  tlie  Red 
River  5b  miles  above  its  nrauth, 

Tlie  upper  portion  of  tlie  liasin  is  a nigged,  mountainous  area  con- 
sisting of  lumierous  ridges  ;md  narrow  valleys  with  elevations  nmging 
from  500  to  2,500  ft  above  me;ui  sea  level.  A large  portion  of  this 
rugged  terrain  lies  within  tlie  iXuichita  National  forest.  Much  of  the 
lower  three-fourths  of  the  basin  is  characterized  by  the  rolling  hills 
of  the  West  Culf  Coastal  Plain  Section.  Small  fanns  ;uid  extensive 
tracts  of  commercial  forest  occupy  nnich  of  the  uplands.  The  southem 
;md  eastern  portions  of  the  basin  contain  the  fertile  soils  of  the  al- 
luvial valley  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  land  is  generally  flat  to 
slightly  rolling  luid  is  well  adajited  to  large-scale  fanning. 

Hie  Ouacliita  River  is  joined  at  intervals  throughout  its  entire 
length  by  luunerous  tributaries,  the  prineijial  ones  in  Arkansas  licing 
the  Saline,  Caddo,  cuid  Little  Missouri  Rivers  and  Siiuickover  ;uid  ^toro 
(!rceks.  In  Louisiana,  tlie  principal  tributaries  are  Bayous  Bartliolo- 
mciv,  Del, outre,  and  D'Arbonne  ;uul  the  Little,  Boeuf,  ;uid  Tensas  Rivers. 
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Natural  Resources 

Wll’A  5 comprises  14,32h,400  acres.  I'hat  part  of  UlU’A  5 l\inR  in 
south-central  Arkai^sas  consists  of  13,237  square  miles,  or 
8,471,b80  acres.  Ihe  lower  part  of  UllPA  5,  located  in  north -central 
houisiajia,  comprises  9,148  square  miles,  or  5,854,720  acres.  Agricul- 
tural lajids  comprise  13,598,500  acres,  or  about  95  percent  of  total 
hmd  in  the  area.  Appro.xiiiuitely  29  percent  of  this  is  in  fanns,  and 
71  percent  is  in  forest  ;md  other  uses.  Nonagr icultural  hind,  consist- 
ing of  federal  land,  urb;m  imd  built-up  areas,  and  small  bodies  of 
water,  comprises  an  additional  531,791  acres. 

Agricultural  land  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  natural  resources  of 
the  area.  Soybeans,  cotton,  ;md  com  are  tlie  principal  crops,  forests 
also  provide  ;m  import :mt  source  of  income. 

Commercial  forest  lands  cover  10.8  million  acres,  or  almost 
75  percent  of  Uld'A  5.  More  th;m  90  percent  of  tliis  land  is  privately 
owned.  I'he  most  common  timber  t>pes  are  the  loblolly-sliort leaf  pine, 
which  occupies  35  ix.'rcent  of  tlie  forest  land,  ;md  oak-gum  c>press, 
winch  occupies  21  percent  of  the  area. 

In  19()8,  mineral  production  for  the  area  exceeded  S172  million. 
Petroleum,  s:md,  gravel,  bromine,  natural  gas,  clay,  ;md  natural  gas 
liquids  were  the  most  commonly  produced  minerals.  Union  County  pro- 
duced 58  percent  of  the  total  for  that  part  of  UllP.X  5 lying  in  Arkan- 
sas, ;md  Claiborne,  cXiachita,  Ihncoln,  cmd  I, a Salle  Parishes  contrib- 
uted most  to  mineral  [iroduction  in  the  Louishma  part  of  the  area. 

Sport  fishing  is  a year-round  recreational  activity  in  this  area. 
Abundant  fishing  opportmiity  is  offered  by  the  existing  stre;mis,  o.xliow 
lakes,  fann  ponds,  iium-iiuide  lakes,  ;md  large  river  impoundjiient s (Lakes 
iluachita,  Creeson,  UeCray,  Catherine,  iind  Ikmiilton).  Largemouth  bass, 
smallmoutli  bass,  spotted  bass,  white  crappie,  black  crappie,  bluegill, 
redear  sunfish,  walleye,  ;md  chajuiel  catfish  are  the  principal  native 
fish  species  taken  for  sport.  Striped  bass  and  rainbow  trout  have  tteen 
introduced  into  suitable  waters  of  the  area  in  recent  years.  Also, 
tliere  is  a signific;uit  commercial  fishery  in  the  area  for  cliannel, 
irlue,  ;uid  flathead  catfisli,  freshwater  dnmi,  ;md  buffalo  fish. 

ihe  extensive  pine-hardwood  foi'ests  of  the  upl;uids  ;uid  tlie  bottom- 
l;md  hai'dwood  forests  of  the  alluvial  floodjilains  support  good  ixjjiula- 
t ions  of  native  wildlife  species.  Ikmting  is  a major  reci'eat  ional  ac- 
tivity, with  deer,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  ;uid  I'abbits  being  the  major 
giuiie  species  taken,  ''ligiatoiy  waterfowl  ai'e  limited  on  the  lakes  luid 
streams  of  the  floivlplain  ai'eas  and  in  the  flooded  bottomhuid  foi'ests. 
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I'or  exiunple,  Qitalioiila  Lake,  a major  wintering  area  I'or  migratoiy 
waterfowl  witliin  tlie  area,  lias  a great  concentration  of  ducLs  and  geese 
during  most  himting  seasons.  The  open  faniihuids  of  the  area  provide 
excellent  luuiting  for  upliuid  g;uiie  birds  ;uid  cottontail  rabbits. 


ImliLstria  1 Development 

In  IDpT,  manufacturing  emploxmient  for  WRl’A  5 was  44,100,  about 
82  percent  of  wbicb  was  production  workers.  The  total  payroll  for  tlie 
1,590  imuiu factor ing  finiis  in  tlie  area  was  5255. 8 million. 

file  value  of  gross  production  by  m:uiufacturing  increased  from 
5524. 4 million  in  19(i7  to  5555.9  million  in  1908,  an  increase  of  (>  per- 
cent (see  tables  55  and  5o  and  figure  14).  Between  19(i5  and  1907,  the 
value  added  by  iiumufactur ing  increased  28  percent. 

I'wenty-two  [lercent  of  the  1,599  finiis  bad  20  or  iiKire  employees, 
and  8 percent  employcxl  K'O  or  more,  llie  major  water-using  iiuinufactur- 
ing  indust r>,  based  on  value  of  gross  product,  was  the  paper  and  allied 
products  industry,  wbicb  accounted  for  2(i  jiercent  of  the  gross  produc- 
tion value  for  manufactur ing  industries.  Other  industry  groujis,  listed 
in  order  of  contribution  to  total  g,ross  product  by  iiuinufacturing,  were 
chemical  and  allied  products,  petroleioii  refining,  ;uid  food  and  kindred 
products  (see  table  57).  l.iniiber  and  furniture  production,  wbicb  is  not 
classified  as  a major  water-using  industry,  contributes  substantially 
to  gross  production  from  manufacturing,  as  Joes  machiner>-  production. 


Agr  icul  tura  1 Deve lo|)ment 

Land  in  fains  accounted  foi'  25.5  percent  of  IVRl’A  5 in  1970,  as  com- 
partxl  with  2‘'.0  ptucent  in  ll>59.  This  represents  a small  decrease  in 
fainland,  but  g iati  i changes  have  occurred  in  fanii  stnicture.  lor  ex- 
luiiple,  betwii'ii  . ll'i  and  ID'O  the  number  of  fains  decreased  o5  percent, 
but  the  average  lanii  d go  increased  99  percent.  In  1970,  the  21,(i55 
fains  in  the  an  i (12.5  pi-ivi'iit  ot  wbicli  were  commercial)  averagcxl 
lo9  acres  in  si:e  and  510,000  in  annual  sales. 

(Rer  time,  total  >.ioplaiul  has  represented  less  tb;ui  50  percent  of 
the  total  lannl.aid.  Inning  tin.'  iieriixl  1949-1970,  the  range  was  58  to 
44  percent.  1 inn  (ore>.t  land  declined  from  2.1  million  acres  in  1949 
to  1.0  million  len-s  in  19“o.  Less  tb;ui  half  the  total  fain  forest 
land  is  pastured,  souk'  of  which  is  |ibysically  suitable  for  croji  jiroduc- 
tion.  I’l'nnaneiit  pastiirelaiul  has  mnained  relatively  stable  over  time 
although  ,1  -digbt  iiiiward  trend  is  expected.  Other  fainland  accoiuits 
for  approximately  1 percent  of  total  faniiliuul. 

'lost  of  the  fains  in  the  area  are  noncoiimerc  ia  1 . This  iiuiictites 


No 


iahle  55  - Gross  I’roJuct  Originating  by  Major  Industries  in  Md’A  5 


liross  I’roifuct  Originating  in  Indicated  Years 
thousands  of  1967  dollars 


Indust  r>' 

1967 

1968 

1980 

:ooo 

!a!o 

Agriculture  1/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

-- 

175,890  :/ 

:5o,ooo 

:50,ooo 

314,000 

33u,000 

384.000 

414.000 

lorestry  3/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

-- 

99,300 

140,900 
14  4,. SCO 

r8,ioo 

183,'00 

195,600 

:o9,:’oo 

Mining,  Petroleum 
Program  A 
Program  B 

ir  ,990 

1:1,530 

146.000 

160.000 

156.000 

180.000 

::t  ,000 
:o4,ooo 

ijua  frying 
Program  A 
Program  B 

i:,:i3 

11,480 

15,000 

16,068 

:i  ,000 
:5,ooo 

3:,ono 
.38 ,000 

NLuiut'acturing 
Program  .A 
Progrtun  B 

5:4,4  31 

555  ,89" 

918,000 
1 ,006,000 

: ,0:1 ,000 
:,  34 1,000 

4,3*4,000 

5,159,000 

I'ood  M Kindred  Products 
Program  A 
Program  B 

.36,:i8 

3('  ,9~3 

40.000 

13.000 

63,000 

"3,000 

105,000 

1:4,000 

I'cxtile  Mill  Products 
Prognim  A 
Prognim  B 

6,0:5 

6,6:8 

10,000 

10,000 

18,000 
:i ,000 

34 .000 

40.000 

Chemical  Ci  Allied  Products 
I’rogram  A 
Program  B 

44,6l.S 

.50,861 

84 ,000 

9:, 000 

195,000 

::5,ooo 

446,000 

5:6,000 

Paper  5 Allied  Products 
Progrtun  A 
Program  B 

138,"34 

145,6"1 

:34 ,000 

:5',ooo 

495,000 
5 "3, 000 

1 ,053,000 
1 ,:4:,ooo 

Petroleum  Refining 
Prognim  A 
Program  B 

33,101 

39,  ■':i 

65,000 
'I ,000 

1:6,000 

145,000 

:3i ,000 
:*3,ooo 

Primary  Metals 
Program  A 
Program  B 

:5,:49 

:9,:89 

39.000 

43.000 

65,000 

*5,000 

104,000 

1:3,000 

iither  Manufacturing 
Program  A 
Program  B 

:40,459 

:4(>,”.3i 

446.000 

490.000 

I ,oo:,ooo 
1 ,::9,ooo 

:, 400, 000 
:,831 ,000 

1/  Marketing  rcceii'ts. 

1/  19'’0  data. 

0/  \aluc  at  local  point  of  deliven-  including  stimvagi',  cutting,  :uul  hauling. 
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lable  .'i()  - InJe.x 

of  iXitput 

by  Major  Industries  in 

IVRl’A  5 

Index  i,'  ol  ifutput  tor 

indicated 

Years 

Indus  t r>' 

h)V 

1008 

408D 

ID  00 

101T) 

•Vnricul  turc 

I'rognun  A 

-- 

100  2/ 

1 12 

215 

218 

I’rogram  B 

100 

1 12 

220 

254 

1 orost  n' 

Program  \ 

-- 

100  2/ 

1 12 

ro 

19” 

Program  B 

100 

1 lo 

*Sb 

211 

Mining,  Petroleum 

Piognim  \ 

UKJ 

lO.’i 

121 

152 

190 

I’rograin  B 

100 

10s 

15o 

155 

221 

gXjii  riving 

Program  A 

100 

01 

120 

ri 

2o2 

I’rogram  B 

100 

01 

1 52 

201 

509 

'■lanulaeturing 

Program  \ 

100 

100 

1~5 

:^S(i 

854 

Program  B 

100 

lOo 

102 

tlo 

984 

Idod  t|  Kindred  1‘roduct.-' 

Prognim  A 

too 

102 

loy 

r,5 

291 

I’rogram  B 

100 

102 

120 

200 

545 

l'e.x tile  Mill  Produe t s 

Program  \ 

100 

110 

158 

208 

5o0 

Program  B 

100 

1 10 

1"5 

515 

00  0 

P.liemieal  li  Allied  I’roduets 

I’togriun  A 

100 

111 

188 

15' 

999 

Program  B 

100 

111 

50;5 

1 , 1"  8 

I’aper  Allied  I’roduets 

Program  \ 

10(1 

lOS 

loo 

“59 

I’rogram  B 

100 

105 

185 

415 

895 

I’etroleum  Rel'ining 

Program  A 

100 

i:o 

100 

580 

(i99 

I’rogram  B 

li'O 

120 

21.5 

459 

824 

PrimarN’  ''letals 

Prograi:)  \ 

100 

1 lo 

1.50 

25" 

412 

Program  H 

100 

llo 

ri 

29^ 

ISO 

Otlier  'lanufaeturing 

ProgriuM  A 

10(1 

lot 

)8o 

112 

Program  B 

100 

lo.t 

51  1 

i,r‘ 

\J  I'Jb"  = 100. 

2/  10"0  Lticd  as  ba^c. 
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Table  57  - limploymcnt  by  Major  Industries  in  IvUl’A  5 


.Vufflbor  of"  Persons 

hmjiloved  in 

Indicated  Years 

Indust  ry 

1950 

196Cr 

1'980 

im 

2020 

Total,  Prognim  A 

245,274 

242,850 

285.000 

.545,000 

452,000 

Total,  Program  B 

510,000 

590, 000 

510,000 

Agriculture 

Program  A 

50,048  1/ 

22,942  1/ 

9,200 

6,900 

6,000 

Program  B 

9,200 

",400 

",100 

Porestn’  5 Pisheries 

Program  A 

-- 

-- 

1 ,900 

2,100 

2,200 

Program  B 

-- 

2,100 

2,(00 

2,000 

.Mining 

Program  A 

5,105 

4,580 

4 ,000 

5,200 

2,000 

Progmim  B 

4,400 

5,  "00 

5,100 

Manufacturing 

Program  A 

4 ",025 

55,209 

08,200 

82,400 

99,800 

Program  B 

"4 ,800 

9 5,. 500 

11", 800 

food  fi  Kindred  Products 

Program  \ 

2,815 

4,205 

5,000 

2,800 

2,  "00 

Program  B 

5,500 

5,200 

5,100 

I'extile  Mill  I’roducts 

Program  A 

1,00" 

845 

1 ,100 

1,100 

1,100 

Program  B 

1,200 

1,500 

1 , .500 

Chemical  5 Allied  Products 

Program  A 

5,119 

5,84(1 

5,000 

4,. 500 

5.  "00 

Program  B 

4,000 

5,200 

0,700 

Paper  5 Allied  Products 

Program  A 

0,985 

9,090 

12,500 

10,400 

21 ,500 

Program  B 

- 

15,700 

19,000 

25,100 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

2,125 

1 ,0"0 

1,800 

1 ,400 

1 ,000 

Program  B 

2,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,200 

Priman’  Metals 

Program  A 

1 ,094 

1 ,690 

2 ,o00 

5,100 

5,000 

Prognim  B 

2,800 

5,000 

4,200 

I'ther  Minufacturing 

Program  A 

29,8"8 

51,515 

45,000 

55,100 

64,400 

Program  B 

47,800 

6l ,400 

"6,100 

All  Cither 

Program  A 

156,440 

102,005 

199, "00 

218,000 

520,800 

Program  B 

219,500 

28", 000 

5"9,100 

\J  Includes  forestry  ;md  fisheries  data. 


ISO 


tliat  many  farms  are  operated  by  persons  ulio,  in  addition  to  being  part- 
time  or  part -retirement  fanii  operators,  liave  other  jol«.  i'anms  oper- 
ated by  full  owners  predominated  from  1949  to  1970. 

Major  crops,  based  on  percentage  of  total  acres  liarvested,  in 
WRl’A  5 in  1970  were  as  follows:  soybeans,  47  pei'cenf,  cotton,  22  per- 

cent; hay  crops,  15.9  percent;  ;md  rice,  4.7  percent.  Tlie  major 
clnmges  in  acreages  have  occurred  in  soybeans  and  cotton,  as  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  these  crops  accoiuited  for  22.4  and  50.7  iiercent,  re- 
spectively, of  total  acres  hawested  in  tiie  area  in  1959. 

Currently,  livestock  :md  poultry  enterprises  are  almost  cxtually  as 
important  as  crop  enterprises.  In  1970,  there  were  5,587  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  farms,  or  17  i^ercent  of  tlie  total  fanns  in  tlie  area. 
IXiring  the  period  1949-1970,  tliere  was  upward  trend  in  the  sale  of 
cattle  :md  calves,  chickens,  broilers,  ;md  eggs.  Tiiere  was  a decline 
in  sales  of  turkeys  ;md  in  tlie  sale  of  cre:uii.  Sales  of  milk  have  re- 
mained fairly  stable  over  thiic. 

In  1970,  fanii  marketing  receipts  totaled  5175. 9 million  (table  58). 
Field  crops  accoiuited  for  55  percent  of  tlie  total,  ;md  livestock  ;md 
livestock  products  45  percent.  Total  gross  fann  income  was  approxi- 
iiutely  5204.5  million,  realised  net  fanii  income  approximately  Sbl.4 
million,  ;md  net  income  per  fanii  52,858. 
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fescue  and  clover  pasture  Georgia-Pacific  paper  plant,  Crossett 


Table  58  - Agricultural  Production  (Crops  and  I.ivestock)  in  WU’A  5 


Unit  of 

.•\inount  Rectuired  in  Indicated  Years 

Coiiinod  i t y 

Measurement 

11)51) 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2o2o 

Cotton 

Progr;iiii  .A  1/ 
Prognuii  B 1/ 

Bales 

20b,l)30 

289,328 

322,000 

322,000 

350,000 

3'0,000 

378,01)0 
40", 000 

Com 

Prog ran  A 
Progran  B 

Bushels 

5 ,b06 ,880 

1 ,30b, 000 

335,000 

335,000 

103.000 

498.000 

554.000 

595.000 

Soi'ghuin 
Prog  rail  A 
Prog  ran  B 

Busliels 

88  ,571) 

280,000 

484,000 

484,000 

021  ,000 
0(i7  ,000 

801  ,001) 
924 ,000 

Oats 

Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Bushels 

571  ,181) 

080,000 

599,000 

599,000 

019,000 
000, 000 

0 12, 000 
089,000 

Rice 

Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Busliels 

2,442,532 

4 , 003,172 

5,255,000 

5,255,000 

0,19' ,000 
0,05' ,000 

7 .375.000 

7.019.000 

Irish  Potatoes 
Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Bushels 

lb3,123 

02,750 

52,000 

52,000 

o', 000 

72,000 

S', 000 
94,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Bushels 

851),  84  5 

451  ,500 

420,000 

420,000 

4 30,000 
409,000 

547.000 

588.000 

Tobacco 
Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Pounds 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sugarcane 
Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Ions 

7b,  "4 1) 

120,000 

149,000 

149,000 

r3,ooo 

180,000 

191.000 

208.000 

Mieat 

Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Bushels 

44  ,1)118 

380,000 

1 ,095,000 
1 ,01)5,000 

1 ,310,000 
1 ,40', 000 

1 ,4  53,000 
1 ,.500,000 

Soybeans 
Progran  A 
Progran  B 

Bushels 

4,187,148 

10,079,450 

18,311,000 
18,311 ,000 

24,1 '8, 000 
20,0'3,000 

29,942,000 
32,154  ,000 

y I’rognm  A data  were  calculated  by  incor)’otat  ing  11170  pnxluction  estim;itcs.  l'rogr;uii  li 
data  reflect  the  projcctc'd  national  growth  rate  shouii  in  lable  11-3,  Selected  Agricul- 
tural Products,  pages  11-18  through  11-22,  Volume  1,  Tconomic  Activity  in  the  United 
States  by  Water  Resource  Regions  and  Subareas,  Historical  and  Projected,  10211-2020, 
United  States  Water  Resources  Council,  April  11)71. 


I'able  58  - Aj^ricultural  Production  (Crops  and  l.ivestockj  in  hWA  5 U'on.J 


Commodity 

Unit  of 
Measurement 

Amount  Required  in  Indicated  Years 

1^(5 

— rnn — 

l-'orest  Products 

2/  'nious.'uids  of 

Progiauu  A 

tXibic  feet 

-- 

.392,600 

55", 000 

704  ,000 

773,000 

Program  B 

-- 

571 ,000 

726,000 

829,000 

liav 

ions 

Progr;im  .A 

191  ,.579 

205,979 

282,000 

547,000 

428,000 

Program  B 

282,000 

373,000 

460,000 

Gross  \alue  of 

Ihous.'uids  of 

i'rops 

lyb" 

Progrcun  A 

Dollars 

67 ,741 

97,181 

143,800 

170,000 

197,000 

Prograjii  B 

-- 

143,800 

184  ,000 

214,000 

1. ivestock 

6 

ij 

' 

Beef 

Pounds 

Progiaim  A 

__ 

140,456 

16.3,83" 

220,5.34 

296,172 

Progiaim  B 

-- 

163  ,83" 

2.36,907 

318,0.5.3 

Pork 

Poimds 

Program  A 

19,350 

.30,624 

40,001 

51  ,925 

Progiami  B 

-- 

.30,624 

42,970 

55,761 

Lamli 

I’ounds 

Progr;uii  A 

-- 

96 

80 

93 

116 

Progr;un  B 

80 

100 

125 

Chickens 

Pounds 

Progr;im  A 

-- 

176,981 

246,921 

.344,780 

462,889 

Progr;im  B 

-- 

246,921 

.370,577 

497,08" 

iurkevs 

Pounds 

Progr;un  A 

-- 

087 

916 

1,288 

1,740 

Progr;iiii  B 

-- 

916 

1,584 

1,869 

IVizen 

Progr;uii  A 

-- 

64 ,005 

70,. 389 

90,101 

114,126 

Prognim  B 

70,389 

96,790 

122,557 

Milk 

I’oiDuls 

Program  A 

-- 

117,256 

107,550 

132,745 

162,117 

Progr;im  B 

-- 

107,550 

142,600 

174,094 

Cross  Value  of 

UK'"  l>ollars 

I,  ivestock 

Progr;un  A 

44,632 

78,709 

106,145 

145,822 

186,940 

Program  B 

■■ 

" 

106,143 

152,517 

200,749 

y Includes  saiNloys,  veneer  logs,  pul]iwood,  ]xiles,  etc.,  cut  for  indastrial  or  consumer 
~ uses . 

V Net  liveiveight  production. 
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mSTORIQVL  TRl-NDS 


Population 

'Die  [xjpulation  of  UTIPA  5 increased  from  777,500  in  1959  to  822,000 
in  1970,  an  increase  of  5.7  percent  (see  table  59).  During  the  preced- 
ing period  (1950-1959)  the  ixjpulation  remained  unclianged.  Urban  and 
rural  ix)pulations  were  almost  equal.  Agriculture  has  traditionally 
been  im  important  factor  in  tlie  area's  economy,  althougli  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  in  IVHPA's  4,  b,  aiid  7.  As  agriculture  shifted  to  more 
mecfuinized  methods  between  1950  ;uid  1959,  migration  of  displaced  farm 


Table  Si)  - liconomic  I’rofilc  Sumnary  for  WU’A  5 


Data  for  Indicated  Years 


Parameter 

1950 

1959 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Poimlation  (.1  July)  1/ 
i’rogram  A 
Progriun  B 

777,302 

■'7',500 

824  ..SO- 

R5-',000 

911,000 

998,000 

1,132,000 

1 ,210,000 
1 ,3-7,000 

Personal  Income  2/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

929,406 

l,180,0-'9 

1 ,821  ,031 

2 .054 .000 

2.910.000 

5,8-8,000 

0,-98,000 

1.3.226.000 

15.599.000 

Per  Capita  2/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

1,190 

1,518 

2,209 

3,09;. 

3,194 

5,892 

b,005 

10,9.31 
11  ,,325 

P.amings  V 

iotal , Program  A 
Total , Program  B 

758,:’31 

939,. 308 

1 ,389,82b 

2.064.000 

2.203.000 

4.506.000 

5.212.000 

9,9-6,000 

11,766,000 

Per  Worker  2/ 
Prog  nun  A 
Progrtuii  B 

3,012 

3,808 

5,090 

I”,  305 
■■,.305 

1.3,1.54 

1.3,154 

23,086 

23,086 

Lmiiloyment 

Total , Program  A 
Total , Progrtun  B 

245, 2'4 

242,850 

2"2,"0O 

28.3,000 

.310,000 

.34.3,000 

.396,000 

4.32.000 

510.000 

Cross  Manufacturing 
Product  2/ 
I’otal,  Program  A 
Total,  I’rognuii  B 

-- 

-- 

555,89? 

918,000 
1 ,006,000 

2 ,024  ,000 
2.. 341  ,000 

4.374.000 

5.159.000 

'TOSS  1 arm  Marketing 
Receipts  2/ 
Dual,  Program  A 
: tal,  Prognuii  B 

-- 

-- 

175,890  3/ 

250,000 

250,000 

.314,000 

.3.36,000 

384.000 

414.000 

. Bureau  of  Census  figures  show  tlie  1970  |X)i>ulation  of  hUPA  5 as  821,878. 

I iii.il  iiKoine,  total  eaniings,  gross  nianufaetur ing  product,  ;uid  gross  farm 
- ng  receipt  data  are  given  in  tliousatids  of  19ti7  dollars;  jicr  capita  income 
■ I wi  tier  earnings  ai'e  given  in  19(>7  dollars. 
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laborers  resulted  in  [x^pulation  losses,  but  the  losses  uerc  not  of  suf- 
ficient nuignitude  to  outweigli  gains  made  elsewhere.  Tlie  population 
increase  during  the  period  19511-1909  partially  reflects  a diminisliing 
of  the  effect  of  agricultural  labor  losses.  Althougli  tlie  area  lias  not 
e.\]ier ienced  tlie  drastic  loss  of  [xipulation  that  has  occurred  in  other 
U'Rl’A's,  its  [XDpulation  increases  have  reiitiined  lielow  those  of  the 
•Nation  ;md  tlie  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 


l.m|ilo>iiient 

I'he  emplo>iuent  figures  in  table  59  indicate  that  there  were 
J72,70(l  [lersons  employed  in  IVRl’A  5 in  1968,  as  comiiared  with  242,900 
in  1959  and  245,300  in  1950.  These  values  indicate  an  increase  of 
12.3  percent  in  emplo>iiient  between  1959  and  1968  in  contrast  to  a 
1.0  percent  decrease  during  the  previous  period  (1950-1959). 

The  two  most  important  major  water-using  industries  in  IvRl’A  5, 
agriculture  ;uid  manufacturing,  accoiuited  for  9.4  and  21.9  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  area's  total  emploviuent  in  I960  (table  57).  This 
contrasts  to  the  situation  in  1950  when  agriculture  was  the  major  em- 
plo>mient  industry.  In  manufacturing,  the  paper  luid  allied  products  and 
the  food  ;uid  kindred  jiroducts  industries  were  the  most  significant 
based  on  employment. 

ihe  trend  in  erniiloviiient  for  K’Rl’A  5 reflects  once  again  the  effects 
u[ion  the  area  of  cajiital-intensive  industries  gaining  in  economic  in- 
fluence. IXiring  the  1950-1960  period,  agricultural  em]ilo\mient  \j 
dropped  almost  60  percent,  a decline  not  offset  by  increases  in  other 
industries.  Between  1959  ;uid  19(i8,  however,  the  decline  in  agricul- 
tural emplovTiient  lessened  while  emiilovmient  in  other  industries  in- 
creased, the  result  being  that  the  downward  trend  of  the  1950's  was 
changed  to  an  upward  trend  during  the  19(i0's. 


I’ersonal  ;uid  I’er  rajiita  Income 

As  sliOMi  in  table  59,  total  personal  income  in  IVRPA  5 increased 
from  $929.4  million  in  1950  to  $1,821.0  million  in  1968,  or  95.9  per- 
cent. Seventy-two  percent  of  this  increase  occurred  between  1959  ;md 
1968,  a period  in  which  the  annual  growth  rate  was  4.9  percent.  During 
the  prior  period,  1950-1959,  the  annual  growth  rate  was  substantial ly 
less  at  2.7  percent.  Ihe  slower  increase  during  the  1950-1959  period 
reflects  the  restrictive  effect  of  decreasing  eiiiplov-ment  ;uid  a dis- 
pro])ort ionate  amoiuit  of  luiskilled  labor  reciuirements.  ;\n  increase  in 


\J  All  1950  and  19(i0  emiilovmient  figures  for  agriculture  in  WRl’A  5 in- 
clude emploviuent  in  forestries  and  fisheries. 
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emploment  of  12.5  [lercent  ;uicl  tlie  eiiiplo\iiient  of  more  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor  contributed  to  the  rapid  increases  in  total  iiersonaJ  in- 
come between  195d  and  19o8.  These  factors  furtlier  illustrate  the  de- 
clining role  of  labor- intensive  industries,  particularly  agriculture, 
in  the  economy  of  Kill ’A  5. 

In  19(i8,  the  per  caiiita  income  in  WRl’A  5 was  $2,209,  or  07.0  per- 
cent of  the  national  average,  fhis  is  greater  th;m  the  1950  value  of 

$1,190,  uliicli  was  only  58.0  |)ercent  of  the  national  average,  thus  indi- 
cating ;m  improvement  in  tlie  area's  per  cajnta  income  relative  to  that 

of  the  Nation.  Increases  of  20.9  and  15.5  percent  occurred  durii\g  tlie 
1950-1959  ;md  1959-1908  |)erioi.ls,  respect ivel\'.  In  general,  the  pci' 
capita  income  of  K'RPA  5 has  moved  steadih’  u[)ward  toward  the  national 
average,  a trend  wliicli  is  ex|iectei.l  to  continue. 


total  ;uwl  Per  Worker  learnings 

llie  values  sliown  in  table  oO  indicate  that  total  eaniings  in 
Wlll’A  5 increased  steadily  from  $758.7  million  in  1950  to  $1,589.8  mil- 
lion in  19o8,  an  increase  of  88.1  percent.  tX'er  (i9  I'ercent  of  this 
increase  occurred  during  the  1959-19(i8  period,  faniings  in  agriculture 
and  manufacturing,  the  two  major  water-using  industries  in  the  area, 
accoiuited  for  ".5  ;uid  24.7  [lercent , respectively,  of  the  total  earnings 
in  WRl’A  5 in  19(uS.  This  comjiares  with  15.5  and  19.9  jicrcent  contrilni- 
tions  by  these  industries,  respectively,  in  1950.  Agricultural  earn- 
ings liave  varied  the  most,  decreasing  22.9  percent  from  1950  to  1959, 
but  increasing  19.1  percent  during  tlie  following  period  (1959-1908). 

In  comparison,  iiuinufactur ing  eaniings  have  followed  a more  definite 
trend,  as  revealed  in  tlie  48.9  percent  increase  from  li'50  to  1959  fol- 
lowed by  a 50.7  percent  increase  between  1959  and  1908. 

All  other  industries  accounted  for  t)5.4  iiercent  of  total  earnings 
in  WRPA  5 in  1908.  Major  percentage  contributions  were  as  follows: 

(a)  wholesale  ;uid  retail  trade,  15.5  percent;  (lj»J  government,  18.7  per- 
cent; ;uid  (c)  services,  15.2  |ierceiit.  I’ercent  increases  over  the  1959 
values  for  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  were  52.0,  01.2,  ;uid  50.7,  resjiect ively . 
The  other  industries  should  retain  or  slightly  increase  their  share  of 
total  eaniings. 

lianiings  jier  worker  were  $5,090  in  1908  as  compared  with  $5,808  in 
1959,  a 51.7  iiercent  increase  during  the  jieriod  (see  taiile  59).  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  was  relatively  steady  at  a]i]iro.\ imately  2.8  to 
5.1  [lerceiit  during  the  1950-I9(i8  period.  Per  worker  earnings  increased 
from  (i7.()  percent  of  the  national  average  in  1950  to  72.0  jiercent  in 
1959  and  7().0  percent  in  1908.  Ihis  reflects  again  the  movement  to 
more  skilled  ami  semiskilled  labor  as  a percentage  of  total  emploniient 
in  tlie  area,  the  result  of  which  has  been  favoraiile  iiotli  in  absolute 
terms  and  in  comparison  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Nation. 
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I'abU'  W)  - l;;miinys  by  Major  Industries  in  WRl'A  5 


i'anunijs  Tojnf7iiTicatei.l  Years,  t1iogs;mds  of  ItKi"  dollars 


In  Just  ri' 

IP  50 

1959 

1908 

1980 

:o()o 

Z020 

I'otai , Program  \ 
Total,  Program  B 

"38, '31 

939,308 

1,389,820 

2. 004.000 

2.203.000 

4 ,500,000 
5,212,000 

9,9'o,000 
11  ,'00,000 

Per  Worker  1/ 
Program  A 
I’rogram  B 

3,01.’ 

3,808 

5,090 

:’,.so5 
7 , !S05 

13,1.54 

13,1.54 

23,080 

23,080 

\griculture 
Program  \ 
Program  H 

112,942 

87,05' 

103,0" 

'1,000 

81,000 

93,000 

108,000 

102,000 
191  ,000 

lorestrv  and  1 isheries 
Program  A 
Program  B 

3,115 

3,128 

0,000 

',000 

12,000 
1 1,000 

22,000 
2o  ,000 

Mining 
I’rogram  \ 
I’rogram  B 

30,959 

32,294 

30,951 

3' ,000 
10,000 

lo,00i> 

53,000 

5', 000 
O'. 000 

^klnufa^;turing 
Program  A 
I’rogram  B 

14', 180 

219,13' 

343,150 

.312,000 

591.000 

1 ,1.3o,iU)0 
1 ,31  1 ,000 

2.390.000 

2.819.000 

1 ood  and  kindred  Products 
Program  A 
Progriun  B 

9,894 

15, '30 

20, '31 

22,00e 

21,000 

.50.000 
00. 000 

Textile  Mill  I’roducts 
I’rogran  \ 

Program  B 

1,052 

1 ,055 

1,"9 

' .000 
',000 

13.000 

15.000 

21 ,000 
28,000 

Cliemical  S Allied  Products 
Piogr.un  A 
Prog  run  B 

9,057 

10, '00 

22,051 

31,000 
.3',  000 

'1 ,000 
82,000 

119,000 
1 '.3,000 

Paper  Allied  Products 
Program  A 
Progrun  B 

25,825 

5',  889 

83, 5o' 

135,000 
1 18,000 

285,000 

.329,000 

005,000 

'1.3,000 

I’etroleum  Refining 
I’rogram  \ 

Program  B 

8,111 

11,001 

l',599 

2', 000 
30,000 

50,000 
5', 000 

89,000 

105,000 

Primaiy  Metals 
Program  \ 
Prognim  B 

5,08' 

13,029 

19, '25 

20  ,000 
28  ,000 

12,000 

19,000 

08  ,000 
80,000 

Otlier  ;tmu factoring 
Prognim  A 
Program  B 

80,951 

101,801 

I'l  .995 

291  ,000 
320,000 

012,000 

'43,000 

1 ,399,000 
1 ,052,000 

All  Other 
Program  \ 
Program  B 

1 38 , 535 

59', 542 

90S .320 

1 , 105,000 
1,511  ,000 

.3,219,000 
3, '23, 000 

',.345,000 
8, 00.3, 000 

1/ 


I’er  worker  caniui(;s  are  niveti  in  I'.Xo  doll.ir-.. 


liCONOMIC  PROBimS 


As  of  July  1971,  20  of  the  30  counties  and  parishes  in  IvW’A  5 were 
designated  as  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  l\iblic  Works  ajid  lico- 
nomic  Development  Act  of  1965.  Qualification  of  these  counties  and 
parishes,  based  on  high  unemi-)lo>'ment  and/or  low  median  fajuily  incomes, 
pennits  them  to  obtain  Federal  aid  in  efforts  to  stimulate  economic 
growth. 


Low  Income  Levels 

.'\s  in  many  otlier  areas  within  the  I.ower  Mississippi  Region,  the 
income  level  for  Md'A  5 lias  Ix-'en  historically  low  as  a percentage  of 
the  national  average,  in  19b8,  for  e.xample,  the  average  jx’r  capita  in- 
come for  the  area  was  $2,209,  or  O7.0  jx'rcent  of  the  national  average. 
Low- income,  labor-intensive  industries  have  been  dominant  in  the  ai'ea. 
The  need  is  for  a higher  concentration  of  industries  requiring  a 
greater  proportion  of  skilled  ;md  semiskilled  labor. 


Unemplo\inent  luid  Underemplovnient 

Unemplo>inent  for  Wltl’A  5 in  1969  was  nomal  at  4 percent.  However, 
underemplo>’ment  was  substajitiall)'  high  due  to  the  low  per  capita  income 
of  the  area  relative  to  the  Nation.  Based  on  OBLR.S  projections,  the 
area’s  per  capita  income  will  increase  as  a percentage  of  the  national 
average.  This  should  lessen  the  unJeremplo\inent  problem  assuming  that 
unemployment  does  not  vary  substantially  from  its  present  level. 


Population  Loss 

Loss  of  jxjpulation  has  been  a problem  for  UltPA  5 or,  in  a broader 
sense,  for  the  Nation  in  the  past.  As  in  nuny  other  geographical 
areas,  labor-oriented  methods  ^md  labor-intensive  industries  have  been 
altered  ^uid/or  replaced  by  a combination  of  teclviolog ical  advaJiccs  and 
capital-intensive  industries.  The  result  lias  been  a declining  popula- 
tion as  disjilaced  workers  moved  to  areas  proi  iding  emploianent.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  the  dov\nward  trend  in  po]iulation  has  been  re- 
versed. Additional  new  industry  ;md  the  e.xpansion  of  existing  industiy 
are  needed  if  the  area  is  to  obtain  its  share  of  [xipulation  increases. 
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l’ROr,ll\\l  A,  XATIOXAl.  INCOMl! 


I’oiHilat  ion 

sliouii  in  table  Si',  the  [iresent  upward  trend  in  population  for 
IVld’A  S is  projected  to  continue  titroueh  dOdO,  llouever,  tlie  annual 
growth  rate  of  U.3  [lercent  lietween  19b8  ajid  1980  represents  a decline 
from  the  rate  of  0.”  percent  during  the  1959-1908  period.  An  increase 
in  the  rate  is  projected  to  occur  lieyond  1980,  altliough  it  will  remain 
lielow  that  of  tlie  Nation  ajid  bower  Mississippi  Region  (1.0  to  1.1  per- 
cent). As  the  I'oinilation  for  IVRl’A  5 increases  from  8d-l,400  in  1908  to 
a pi'ojected  l,dl0,000  in  dOdO,  spc'cific  increases  ol'  1.0,  Ki.5,  and 
dl.d  percent  ai'e  expected  during  the  19(i8-1980,  l‘980-d000,  aikl  dOOO- 
..Odl)  periods,  respectively. 

Although  projections  show  population  increases  for  IVRl’A  5,  tlie 
luiiount  aikl  rate  of  gixiwth  will  lie  below  national  aikl  regional  averages. 
I'hus,  the  (Kipulat  ion  of  KRl’A  5,  as  a [lercentage  of  United  States  and 
l.ower  Mississippi  Region  population,  will  continue  to  decline. 


l.mplo>iiient 

According  to  the  employment  values  presented  in  table  59,  total 
emplo\mient  is  projected  to  increase  0.5  percent  annually  between  1 9ti8 
and  198(1.  Altliough  this  is  slightly  below  the  1.5  percent  increase 
which  occurred  between  1'95'9  and  19(i8,  it  does  indicate  a continuation 
of  the  upward  trend  of  the  past  decade.  Agricultural  emploxtiient  will 
di'op  sulistant  ia  1 !>•,  part  iciilarh'  jirior  to  198(1.  The  total  emplo>niient 
g.rowth  rate  will  increase  at  an  increasing  rate  Ivyond  1980,  as  indi- 
cated b>'  rates  of  1.0  and  l.d  percent  anniiall)’  during  the  1980-d0(h'  and 
dOOO-dOdO  periods,  respectively.  Slight!)'  less  th;ui  one-fourth  of  this 
increase  will  be  att  riinitahle  to  inci'easeil  empkniiient  in  major  water- 
using industries.  Based  on  these  rates,  the  19(i8  empUnmient  of  J7d,7()0 
workers  will  increase  to  785,000  in  1980  and  •157,000  in  7070. 


I’ersonal  ajwl  Per  Tapi t a Income 

I’rognuii  A projections  in  table  59  indicate  that  the  19(i8  total 
|iersonal  income  of  Sl,87l.0  million  will  increase  to  87,o5l.O  million 
in  1980,  a -I5."  iiercent  increase.  Iliis  indicates  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  5.7  pei'cent , a rate  below  that  of  the  Nation  ('1.5  percent)  and  tlie 
region  (5.8  percent).  It  also  indicates  an  increase  helow  the  51.5  [ler- 
cent  that  occuri'ed  during  the  previous  period  ( 1 959- 1 9h8)  . Beyond 
1‘980,  however,  a growth  rate  of  1.1  percent  annually  is  essentially 
txjual  to  those  of  the  Nation  and  the  lower  Mississiiipi  Region.  Thus, 
jiro lections  indicate  that  the  increase  in  total  personal  income  will 
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continue,  witli  tlie  rate  of  ;crowtii  heing  helow  that  of  tlie  1959-11)08 
period  througli  1980  but  increasing  tliereafter. 

Under  I'rognuii  A projections,  per  capita  income  in  WRl’A  5 will  in- 
ci'ease  from  52,209  in  19o8  to  $3,095  in  1980,  or  40.1  jiercent  (see 
talile  59).  Tiie  aiuiual  groutii  rate  of  2. ‘9  iiercent  during  this  period 
will  lie  followed  by  periods  of  gi'owth  at  rates  of  3.3  ;uid  3.1  percent 
lietween  1980  and  2000  and  lietween  2000  ami  2020,  respective!)'.  I’revi- 
ous  discussion  indicated  tliat  the  per  capita  income  for  IVRl'A  5 lias 
moved  steadily  toward  the  national  average.  Program  A projects  that 
the  trend  will  continue  to  the  extent  that  the  area's  per  capita  income 
will  he  (i5.0,  71.0,  and  77.0  percent  of  the  national  average  in  1980, 
2000,  and  2020,  respectively. 


Total  and  Per  Worker  Tamings 

;\s  shown  in  table  00,  Prognun  A projections  indicate  a continua- 
tion of  the  upward  trend  in  earnings  in  ivRl’A  5.  The  19ti8  earnings 
level  of  $1,389.8  million  is  projected  to  increase  to  $2,0ti4.0  million 
in  1980,  ;m  increase  of  48.5  percent,  llie  annual  growth  rate  during 
this  period  will  he  3.4  percent,  as  compared  with  a 4.4  percent  growth 
rate  during  the  preceding  period  (1959-1908).  Rates  of  4.0  and 
4.1  percent  are  projected  for  the  1980-2000  and  2000-2020  periods,  re- 
spcvtively.  Altliough  the  growth  rates  in  KRl’A  5 will  he  below  those  of 
the  Nation  and  Tower  Miss issijijii  Region  during  the  1908-1980  period, 
they  will  he  practically  miual  to  the  national  ajid  regional  rates 
after  1980. 

Agricultural  earnings,  as  a iiercentage  of  total  earnings  in 
IVRPA  5,  ai'e  jirojc'cted  to  i,lecrease  from  7.5  ]iercent  in  li)o8  to  3.0  ]ier- 
cent  in  1980  aixl  l.(i  percent  in  2020,  thus  I'eflecting  the  continuing 
decrease  in  the  imixirtance  of  agriculture  in  IVRl’A  5.  Minufactur ing 
earnings  will  remain  I'elatively  stable,  decreasing  slightly  from 
20.3  percent  of  total  earnings  in  1980  to  24.0  iiercent  in  2020. 

All  other  industries  are  projected  to  continue  accounting  for 
greater  percentages  of  total  eainings,  i.e.,  73.0  percent  in  2020  as 
compared  with  (i5.4  iiercent  in  1908.  I'he  larger  increases  in  this  group 
are  expected  in  govenmient,  services,  ajid  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

As  skilled  and  semiskilled  emplo>inent  increases  as  a percentage  of 
total  employment  in  IVRl’A  5,  jier  worker  eaniings  will  climb  toward  the 
national  average.  Toi'  ex;unple,  per  workei'  eaniings  are  projected  to 
increase  from  70.0  percent  of  the  national  average  in  19o8  to  87.0  per- 
cent in  2020.  Under  I'rognuii  A,  ;ui  luinual  increase  of  3.0  percent, 
wliich  is  slightly  below  tlie  3.1  percent  of  the  previous  perioil  (1959- 
1908),  is  expected  between  19(i0  and  1980. 
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I’opiilat  ion 

i\n  iucrcaso  in  i«pulat  ion  of  10.8  jK'ivont  is  jirojeoted  lor  Ivld'A  5 
I'ctwcon  1070  ;uid  1080  (soe  tal)lo  SO),  as  com|)arod  witli  a 4.3  pcroont 
increase  luider  Pix\cr;ijii  A.  .As  a I'esult  of  tlie  difference  in  tlie  I'ate  of 
increase  for  the  two  pro^ixuiis,  tlie  pro  jected  iiojiulat  ion  for  1080  under 
I’rognun  B is  0.3  percent  jti’eater  tluui  tliat  imder  I’rognun  A.  .\lthoui;h 
tile  increase  in  [loinilation  is  e.xpected  to  continue  luider  both  prognuus, 
the  [irojected  rate  of  increase  for  all  perioi.ls  is  lii^lier  for  Program  B. 


liniploNiiient 

Program  B projections  in  table  S7  indicate  tliat  tlie  trend  of  in- 
creasing eiMi)lo>inent  in  tiie  area  is  expecteil  to  continue  at  aliout  the 
same  rate  tlirough  1080  as  lias  occurred  during,  the  past  decade,  lor  ex- 
;uuple,  the  area's  emplovment  increased  12.3  percent  between  lOSO  and 
1008,  ;uid  Program  B iirojects  an  increase  of  13.7  [lercent  between  1008 
;uul  1080.  Program  A,  in  contrast,  projects  ;ui  increase  of  only 
3,8  percent  between  1008  ;uid  1080,  ;ui  increase  substantially  below  that 
of  the  last  decade. 

Between  10o8  ;uul  2020,  Prognuii  B emplo\iiient  is  exjiected  to  in- 
crease 87.0  percent.  By  2020,  therefore,  em]ilo\inent  luider  Prognim  B 
will  be  18,1  percent  higlier  th;ui  em]ilo)inent  under  Prognuii  .A. 


Personal  ;uid  Per  I'.apita  Income 

•\s  shown  in  table  30,  total  personal  income  luider  Prognuii  B is 
projected  to  increase  30.8  iiercent  between  1008  ;uid  1080  and  73o.(i  |ier- 
cent  between  1008  ;uid  2020.  Ihe  rate  of  growth  during  the  b)()8-1080 
period,  4.0  percent  annually,  is  lower  tluui  the  4.0  iic'rcent  growth  rate 
that  occurred  during  the  1030-10O8  period.  Projected  total  jiersonal 
incomes  for  Prognuii  B are  0.(i  and  17.0  [lercent  iiigher  tluui  projected 
Prognuii  A incomes  in  1080  and  2020,  respectively. 

Hie  growth  of  population  and  total  personal  income  for  Prognuiis  A 
;uid  B is  such  that  per  capita  income  jirojections  for  the  two  are  simi- 
lar. Under  Prognuii  B,  the  1008  per  capita  income  is  iirojected  to  in- 
crease 44.(1  percent  by  1080  and  412.7  percent  by  2020, 


lota  I and  Per  Worker  f.aniings 

Program  B projections  indicate  a continuation  of  the  upward  trend 


K.2 


in  earnings  in  IVW'A  5 (see  table  00) , The  l%8  eaniings  level  of 
SI, 589. 8 million  is  projected  to  inci'ease  to  million  in  198(1, 

or  ii2.8  percent.  Tlie  ;u\nual  growth  rate  of  4. 1 ]iercent  during  this 
period  is  slightly  below  tlie  4.4  percent  growtli  rate  of  the  1 959- 1 908 
l>eriod.  It  is  also  below  the  4.2  to  4.5  percent  projected  rate  for  the 
1980-2020  period. 

I’rognuus  A and  B project  ;ui  ;innual  incre;ise  in  iier  worker  eaniings 
of  2.9  to  5.0  percent  between  19o8  and  2020,  a rate  of  growth  slightlv 
below  the  5.1  [lercent  growtli  rate  of  tlie  1959-1908  period.  Based  On 
these  rates,  (ler  worker  eaniings  of  57,505,  515,154,  and  525,08(i  are 
projected  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respect ivelv . 


OUTLOOK  R)R  IlUi  i-Tmjw; 


Unlike  nuiny  otlier  areas  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  Ivlil’A  5 
has  not  suffered  population  losses.  This  cajt  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
tliat  Md’A  5 has  not  been  agriculturally  oriented  to  the  degree  that 
some  other  areas  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  have.  Continued  iKipu- 
lat ion  increases  are  foreseen  for  the  projection  period  (1968-2020). 
Altl\ough  significant  increases  are  expected,  they  will  be  less  than  the 
increases  projected  for  the  region  or  the  .Nation.  Therefore,  the 
area's  percentage  of  the  national  population  will  decrease. 

Personal  income  is  expected  to  increase  at  rates  faster  than  i»pu- 
lation  throughout  the  projection  period.  Consequently,  per  capita  in- 
come is  expected  to  inci'case  from  67  to  77  pei'cent  of  the  national 
average  between  1969  :md  2020. 

fotal  earnings  arc  projected  to  increase  at  rates  lower  than  the 
projected  national  ;uid  regional  rates  through  2000.  Between  2000  ;md 
2020,  the  rate  of  growth  in  UllPA  5 is  expected  to  e.xceed  the  national 
rate,  llie  nuinufacturing  industiy  is  projected  to  be  the  iiuijor  contrib- 
utor to  total  eaniings,  while  goverrmient , wholesale  ;ind  retail  trade, 
sein'ices,  ;md  agriculture  will  follow  in  order  of  total  contributions. 
Continuous  growth  is  forecast  for  all  of  tliese  iiujor  industries  e.xcept 
agriculture.  In  agriculture,  a decrease  in  earnings  is  projected  be- 
tvv'cen  1968  :uid  1980  followed  by  continued  increases  through  2020. 

Slow  growth  in  employmicnt  is  estiimited  for  tlic  1968-1980  period. 
Between  1980  ;md  2020,  emplo\ment  is  e.xpected  to  accelerate  but  at 
rates  less  than  those  of  the  region  or  .Nation. 

In  summary,  .sustained  growth  is  projected  for  Uld’A  5 in  all  .sec- 
tions. .Mthough  significant  growth  rates  arc  expected,  tlic  economic 
development  of  Ivld’A  5 will  continue  to  lag  behind  national  ;md  regional 
develoi)ment . 
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U'RI’A  b (figure  15)  comprises  two  Ark;msas  tiouiU  ies  ;md  eight 
Louisiana  I’arishes  for  a total  of  (),40()  scpiare  miles.  It  is  ;m  exten- 
sive lowland  area  that  lies  to  the  west  of  tlie  Mississippi  River.  Tlie 
upper  part  of  the  area  begins  at  about  tlie  latitude  of  (.iould,  Ark., 
luid  extends  to  the  soutliern  hoiuidan-  of  Concordia  I’arisli,  La.  The 
uiiper  part  is  relatively  narrow  at  tlie  northern  extremity  ;md  gradually 
widens  to  about  hS  miles  in  the  latitude  of  I’ickshurg,  Miss,  further 
south,  near  the  latitude  of  Sicily  Island,  La.,  the  area  constricts 
to  a width  of  approximately  20  miles.  The  parishes  and  coiuit ies  com- 
posing the  lild’A  lie  within  or  are  adjacent  to  the  Boeuf-Tensas  Basin. 

llie  Bocuf  and  Tensas  Rivers  ;uid  Bayou  Macon  are  contiguous  ;md  em- 
brace that  part  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississiiiiii  River  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the  Uiachita  River  and  its 
tributaiy.  Bayou  Bartliolomew,  between  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  Harrison- 
burg, La.  llie  basin  has  an  overall  length  of  about  100  miles  in  a 
generally  north-soutl  direction  and  averages  about  50  miles  in  width. 
There  are  5,500  square  miles  in  the  basin,  1,550  in  Arktmsas,  ;uid  5,950 
in  Louisiana. 


The  surface  of  the  area  is  generally  flat,  with  a general  slope 
from  north  to  south,  varying  from  about  1.25  ft/mile  in  tlie  nortliern 
jiart  to  about  0.50  ft/mile  in  tlie  southeni  part,  except  for  the  Miicon 
and  Bastrop  Ridges.  Macon  Ridge  traverses  the  central  portion  between 
Ludora,  Ark.,  ;uid  Sicily  Island,  La.  Bastrop  Ridge  is  located  on 
the  western  side  of  the  basin,  ;uid  extends  from  about  10  miles  above 
Bastroji,  La.,  to  the  vicinity  of  ftoiiroe.  La. 

Lxcept  for  the  Macon  and  Bastrop  Ridges,  which  are  interglacial  in 
origin,  surface  materials  throughout  the  liasin  consist  of  recent  allu- 
vial deposits  of  silts,  sajids,  imd  clays  to  depths  of  10  to  80  ft.  fhe 
alliaMal  deposits  arc  generally  very  fertile  ;uid  jiroduce  excellent 
cro|is  when  adtxpiately  drained. 

Interior  drainage  within  the  basin  is  carried  through  a comiilex 
system  of  interconnected  waterways  which  empty  into  the  cXiachita  River 
through  the  Bocuf  and  Tensas  Rivers.  Streams  tributary  to  the  Bocuf 
and  Tensas  Rivers  ;uid  Bayou  Macon  include  Big  and  Colewa  frocks,  Bayou 
Lafourche,  Big  Bayou,  ITesclmians  Bayou,  fancy  Bayou,  ;uid  Rush  Bayou. 
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Natural  Resources 

UllI’A  b contains  4,099,840  acres.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  area  is 
in  fames,  iuid  28.0  percent  is  in  commercial  forests  not  considered 
farailand.  Approximately  2 percent  is  in  urhan  areas. 

file  fertile  soil  in  tlie  area  is  the  most  valuable  resource.  T.he 
principal  crops  are  cotton,  soybe;uis,  rice,  com,  small  yrains,  beef, 
;uid  timl)er. 

Commercial  forest  l;mds  uitliin  tlie  area  ;uiiount  to  1.5  million 
acres,  almost  5(i  percent  of  the  plannini;  area,  lissentially  all  of  this 
is  in  private  ounerslup.  Ibe  most  common  t\T>cs  of  timber  in  tlie  area 
are  oak-giuii  cvjjress,  uhicli  occupies  79  iiercent  of  tlie  forested  area, 

;uid  elm-asli-cottonwood,  which  occupies  11  percent. 

The  value  of  mineral  production  for  the  area  in  19t»8  exceeded 
$b9  million.  Petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gas  licpiids  produc- 
tion accounted  for  almost  100  percent  of  tlie  total.  Concordia  Parish 
was  the  greatest  producer  in  tlie  area,  with  43  percent  of  the  mineral 
production. 


Fish  ;uid  wildlife  resources,  fomierly  of  great  magnitude  and 
abiuidance,  are  still  extensive  and  iiuike  a considerable  contribution  to 
local  and  State  economies.  Sections  of  the  Boeuf-Tensas  area  sujiport 
major  deer  herds.  All  of  the  forested  areas  have  good  |ioiiulat  ions  of 
small  forest  giuiie  imd  small  fur  bearers,  lljiland  game  birds  and  cotton- 
tail rabbits  are  limited  on  agricultural  lands.  Migratory  waterfowl  arc 
of  seasonal  importance  when  attracted  to  the  food  supply  offered  by 
flooded  hardwood  forests,  hood  ducks  are  year-round  residents  of  the 
area. 


Streams,  sloughs,  ;md  small  lakes  furnish  good  sixirt  fishing, 
tlommcrcial  fishing  has  declined  in  recent  years  and  is  of  minor 
importance. 


I ndust rial  Development 

In  19()7,  there  were  141  nuuiufactur ing  establ  islunents  in  the  area, 
with  a combined  [layroll  of  S10.4  million.  These  f i nns  emiiloyed  2,900 
peojile,  2,800  of  wliom  were  production  workers,  (her  25  percent  of  the 
establishments  employed  20  or  iiKire  workers,  and  9 jiercent  employed  more 
th;ui  100  persons.  Ihe  value  added  by  manufacturing  increased  88  per- 
cent between  19(i3  ;uid  19(i9. 
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Specific  major  water-using  industries  contrilnited  little  to  gross 
production  from  numufactur ing;  instead,  otlier  iiumufactur ing  accounted 
for  aliout  94  percent  (see  tallies  Pi  and  bl  and  figure  IP).  I’l'incipal 
among  the  other  numufactur ing  industries  were  the  lumber  and  furniture 
industry  ;md  the  apparel  and  otlier  textiles  industry. 

Minufactur ing  earnings  accounted  for  over  25  percent  of  total 
earnings  in  U'RPA  P in  19P8.  Over  94  percent  of  manufacturing  earnings 
were  in  the  "other  manufactur ing"  categonu  A more  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  earnings  by  specific  industries  is  prohibited  because  it  would 
entail  disclosing  company  confidential  infonnation. 


Agr  i cu  1 1 lU'a  1 Devel  opmen  t 

The  abimdance  of  fertile  laiul  in  KRl’A  P is  the  most  valuable  re- 
source of  the  area,  as  reflected  in  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the 
major  industr\'  in  the  area.  Tamings  ;md  emiilovmient  values  in 
tallies  p5  and  P4  indicate  the  dominant  effect  of  agriculture  on  the 
area's  economy,  for  eximiple,  agriculture  earnings  of  S105.2  million  in 
19P8  represented  over  one-third  of  total  earnings  in  WRl’A  P.  Hie  pro- 
(lortion  was  even  larger  in  19.59.  Although  agricultural  emiilo\niient  for 
the  area  declined  due  to  vast  meclumizat ion  within  the  industry,  it 
still  accounted  for  32.5  pei'cent  of  total  emploitiient  in  IVRI’A  P for 
19P0,  far  more  tlnui  ;my  other  single  industry. 

kmd  in  farms  accounted  for  5P  percent  of  Kld’A  P in  1970.  niere 
were  ~,144  faniis  in  the  area  in  1970,  as  compared  with  12,7Pl  in  1959. 
Av'erage  farm  size  increased  from  184  acres  in  1959  to  522  acres  in  1970 
CK'er  75  percent  of  the  fams  were  commercial  in  1970,  which  rcllects  a 
slight  decline  from  1959.  Between  1949  and  1970,  tlie  number  of  fanus 
decreased  75  percent,  average  size  increased  297  percent,  ;md  ;mioimt  of 
laml  in  fanus  increased  7 percent. 

Most  of  tlie  fanus  are  connuercial  ;uui  jiroduce  a variety  of  crops 
and  livestock  products.  Agricultural  output  of  this  area  ixmks  fifth 
in  tlie  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  farms  in  U'Rl’A  P rank  second  in  size 
in  tlie  region.  Nbst  of  the  fanus  are  field  crop  fanus,  with  cotton 
being  the  predomin;mt  crop,  'lenant-opei'ated  fanus  predominated  in  1949 
and  1954;  since  19.59,  however,  full-owner  fanus  have  jiredominated. 

Croiiland  accounted  for  50  percent  of  all  faniiland  in  1959,  ;md 
Pi  percent  in  1970.  Hie  cuuoiuit  of  fanu  forest  land,  approximately 
half  of  which  is  pastured,  declined  from  995,000  acres  in  1949  to 
32p,000  acres  in  1970.  I’enmuient  jiastureland  increased  from 
118,000  acres  in  1949  to  540,000  acres  in  1970.  Other  faniiland 
accounted  for  ap]irox imately  4 percent  of  total  land  in  fanus. 

•Soyiieans  ;md  cotton  are  the  major  crops  har\''cstei.l  in  the  area. 
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Tabic  (>1  - Gross  Troduct  Originatin;;  by  Major  Industries  in  MU'A  b 


Gross  Product  Originat  ing  In  Indicated  Years 
thousiuids  of  19(i7  dollars 


Industry 

1967 

19b8 

1980 

2M) 

20!^ 

Agriculture  1/ 

Program  A 

-- 

143,715  2/ 

244,000 

283,000 

335,000 

Program  B 

-- 

244,000 

.304  ,000 

.360,000 

forest  i^'  .3/ 

Program  A 

-- 

11,200  2/ 

10,000 

14,000 

16,000 

I’rogram  B 

11,000 

16,000 

21 ,000 

.'lining,  Petroleum 

Program  A 

-- 

Program  B 

' ' 

Quarrc'ing 

Program  A 

738 

502 

-- 

Program  B 

Manufacturing 

I’rogram  A 

58,30" 

58  ,890 

9b  ,000 

209,000 

451,000 

Program  B 

105,000 

212,000 

532,000 

food  (i  Kindred  I’roducts 

I’rogram  A 

2 ,bb3 

2,983 

3,000 

5,000 

9,000 

Program  B 

4 ,000 

b,000 

11,000 

I'extile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

W V 

If 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Program  B 

- 

W 

W 

W 

Idiemical  Si  Allied  Products 

I’rogram  \ 

^58 

"58 

W 

W 

IV 

Program  B 

W 

IV 

IV 

Paper  Si  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

Iv 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Program  H 

w 

W 

W 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  \ 

W 

W 

w 

W 

W 

Program  B 

w 

l\ 

IV 

Primarv  'letals 

Program  A 

W 

W 

w 

W 

W 

Program  B 

1\ 

IV 

Iv 

Other  Manufacturing 

Program  \ 

.54,88(1 

55,149 

9.3,000 

204,000 

442,000 

Program  B 



101  ,000 

2. 3b,  000 

521 ,000 

\J  '■larKcting  receipts. 

2/  ID'^U  data. 

3/  Value  at  local  [wint  of  delivei^’  including  stmii)>age,  cutting,  and  hauling. 
T/  IV  — Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  comj'iuiv  confidenti.il  inlonn.it  ion. 
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lable  (>2  - Index 

of  LXitput  by  Major  Industries, 

Wd’A  6 

Boeuf -Tensas 

(1967  = 100) 

I adust  ly 

1967 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

;\gri  culture 

I’rograjn  A 

-- 

100  1/ 

170 

197 

233 

Progr;uii  B 

-- 

170 

212 

250 

I'orestr)' 

Progriuii  A 

-- 

100  1/ 

93 

129 

139 

Program  B 

-- 

98 

140 

187 

Mining,  Petroleum 

Program  A 

-- 

-- 

lYogram  B 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Quarrying 

Program  A 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Prograiii  B 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Manufacturing 

Program  A 

100 

101 

164 

359 

773 

Program  B 

-- 

180 

415 

912 

Pood  t)  Kindred  Products 

Prograjn  A 

100 

112 

122 

197 

33(1 

I’rogram  B 

157 

228 

396 

Textile  Mill  iT'oducts 

I’rogram  A 

100 

114 

-- 

-- 

Program  B 

Chemical  Allied  Products 

Progran  A 

100 

100 

-- 

I’rogram  B 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Paper  ^ Allied  I’roducts 

i’rognim  A 

100 

100 

150 

301 

620 

Prog ran  B 

-- 

164 

348 

731 

Petrolean  Refining 

Prog ran  A 

Prog ran  B 

-* 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Priman-  Metals 

Program  A 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Pro gran  B 

-- 

Otlier  Nbinufacturing 

Progriun  A 

100 

100 

168 

372 

805 

Prog ran  B 

185 

430 

949 

y 1970  used  as  base. 
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labk'  ti3  l.anuii^;''  hy  '•Lijoi  InJu^tMo--  in  bW’A  t> 


t'anun>;>  for 

Indicated 

3'eai.-,  tlu'Usands*  )f  19o7  dollars 

Indust  i-\- 

1P51) 

l'.l5'.l 

1908 

lAsr 

30110 

3030 

fotal , Program  A 

l(iti  ."S? 

304,114 

391,33' 

344 ,a00 

'10,000 

1,554,000 

Total,  Progriuii  H 

-- 

3''S,hou 

831 ,000 

1 ,833,000 

Per  Worker  1/ 

Program  A 

d,hU) 

3,8:'' 

5,4  In 

13, 4 "9 

33,349 

Progriun  B 

13,4'9 

33,349 

Agriculture 

Program  A 

b.S.'lM 

•’3,8‘JO 

103,33" 

00,000  3/ 

'5,  100  3/ 

139,000 

3/ 

Program  li 

()5,oiio  :/ 

S'*,-'!!!)  :/ 

153,000 

y 

forest  r\’  ti  l ishcries 

i’rogriun  A 

9.1S 

930 

453 

- 

Progrcuii  B 

-- 

Mining 

I’rogram  A 

W 3/ 

W 

h 

u 

l\ 

W 

I’rognuii  B 

w 

h 

fkmufacturing 

Pi'ogr;im  A 

:4,320 

34,389 

35,809 

58,000 

133,000 

303,000 

Progrcini  B 

-- 

O3,000 

145,000 

308,000 

food  f,  Kindred  Products 

I’rognuii  A 

i,3:p 

1,493 

1 ,083 

3,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Program  B 

3,000 

5,000 

0,000 

fext  i le  Mill  Product  s 

Prognuii  A 

u 

0 

0 

u 

W 

W 

Prognuii  B 

-- 

w 

if 

fdicmical  d Allied  Prorlucts 

Program  A 

553 

400 

3:^1 

u 

W 

if 

Prognun  B 

-- 

-- 

\\ 

if 

w 

Paper  ti  Allied  Products 

Prognun  A 

w 

W 

K 

w 

If 

if 

Program  B 

" 

tv 

If 

If 

Petroleum  Refining 

Prognun  A 

W 

w 

W 

\v 

h 

w 

Prognun  B 

-- 

-- 

w 

W 

w 

Prinuirv  Metals 

Prognun  A 

W 

w 

If 

w 

W 

If 

Prognun  B 

-- 

-- 

w 

W 

If 

Other  Minufacturing 

Program  A 

::,h39 

33,391 

33,858 

50,000 

130,000 

35', 000 

Prognun  B 

01 ,000 

139,000 

505,000 

All  Other 

Program  A 

75,708 

105,015 

151,779 

330,000 

513,000 

1,103,000 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

350,000 

591,000 

1,373,000 

\J  I’cr  worker  eaniinj;s  arc  yivon  in  Jollars. 

y liKluUcs  l'orc.^tr>'  ti  fisheries  data. 

V h — if itliiield  to  avoid  disclosing  company  confidential  information. 
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lable  ()l  - UiiplONiiient  by  Major  Iiidust rio.s  in  1\K1’A  o 


Indu.stn 

Nuinhe  I 

■ of  Persons 

Unploved  in 

Iiui  icated 

) eai' 

11)50 

lObO 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Idtal,  I'rognuii  A 

0.1, «8D 

55,540 

52,000 

S-,000 

(•■',11011 

total,  I’rogiaun  b 

5", 000 

"S ,000 

Agriculturo 

i’rogiauii  A 

54,:i4  1/ 

r,.522  1/ 

-,000  1/ 

5,-00  1/ 

5,o00  1/ 

l’rogr;uii  i> 

-- 

-,ti00  \J 

(>,200  P- 

(>,n0r  1/ 

I'orestrv  ^ I'isliories 

l’rogr:uu  A 

-- 

-- 

Progr;un  H 

-- 

Mining 

l'rogr;un  A 

5"ii 

844 

1 ,(>00 

2,  lor 

- ,t»Oli 

l’rogr;u'.i  U 

-- 

-- 

1 ,800 

2.  lor 

5,l>:n 

Muiul'acturing 

l’rogr;uii  A 

0,515 

■>,!.>;■ 

11,1"  1 

Progr;uii  H 

- 

8,(>00 

in,. >110 

1.5,.'i.> 

lood  f.  Kindred  I’rodiiets 

l’rogr;uii  .A 

JSll 

2b 

I’rograin  H 

510 

J'Jl  1 

le.xtilc  Mill  Products 

Progrjmi  A 

i: 

10 

>'  2/ 

»v 

Progr;uii  li 

-- 

b 

w 

l\ 

tdiomical  ti  Allied  Products 

Prog ran  A 

190 

loo 

b 

\\ 

Progran  b 

b 

w 

w 

Paper  fi  Allied  Products 

i’rogran  ,\ 

2,-571 

2,528 

b 

b 

Prognun  b 

-- 

b 

b 

b 

Petroleum  Rel'ining 

Progran  A 

10 

b 

b 

b 

Progran  B 

b 

b 

b 

Primary  Metals 

Progran  A 

5 

4 

b 

b 

b 

Progran  b 

-- 

-- 

b 

b 

Other  Miuiut'actur ing 

I’rogran  A 

5,070 

5,1-8 

-,500 

9,200 

11,000 

i’rogran  b 

-- 

8,50(1 

11,000 

15,000 

All  Other 

Progran  A 

25 , 1 2(- 

28,059 

55,000 

.59,000 

40,900 

Progran  B 

■ " 

* - 

59,000 

40,000 

55,000 

\J  Inrludcs  foiv^tn’  ti  I'ishorios  data. 

y Iv  — b i tlilicld  to  avoid  d i 'iclos  iiii;  coni|'.any  vonridcntial  ini'oniuit  ion. 


Togetlier,  tlicse  crops  accoimted  for  over  8b  j)crcent  of  total  crop  acre- 
ages lian'ested  in  1970.  Soybeaii  acreage  alone  constituted  over  58  per- 
cent. In  1959,  in  comi)arison,  cotton  acreage  contributed  most  to  total 
acres  liarvested  with  3b  percent,  ;utd  soybeiui  acreage  was  second  with 
31  percent. 

l ivestock  and  poultry  enteiin'ises  are  not  nearly  so  im])ortajit  as 
crop  enterin' ises . In  1970,  tliere  were  aj^proximately  507  fanns  classi- 
fied as  livestock,  daily,  ;uid  poultiy  fames.  During  the  period  1949- 
1970,  there  was  an  upward  trend  in  the  sale  of  cattle  imd  calves,  eggs, 
and  milk,  but  a downward  trend  in  tlie  sale  of  cliickens,  turkeys,  broil- 
ers, imd  cre;un. 

Agricultural  production  values  for  specific  crops  and  livestock 
;md  livestock  products  are  sliown  in  table  b5.  Tliese  values  reflect 
once  again  tlie  significance  of  soybeans  :uid  cotton  (as  well  as  rice) 
to  total  production.  Between  1959  and  1970,  the  major  increases  in 
crop  production  occurred  in  soybeans,  cotton,  wheat,  ;uid  rice,  as  they 
increased  213.8,  b2.9,  25.8,  ;md  22.4  percent,  respectively.  Hie  most 
significimt  decreases  occurred  in  the  jiroduction  of  com  (~8.b  percent) 
and  oats  (31.7  percent). 

In  1970,  fanii  marketing  receijits  totaled  S143.7  million.  1-ield 
crops  accoiuited  for  89  jK'rcent  of  the  total,  ;uid  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  11  percent.  Total  gross  fanii  income  was  aj)]iro.\imatel\’ 
51b7.1  million,  realised  net  income  aiiproximately  $50.1  million,  and 
net  income  per  fanii  $7,017. 


Table  hS  - Agricultural  (’reduction  (Crops  and  Livestock)  in  (vKI’A  6 


Unit  of 

Uita 

for  Indicated  A'cars 

Commodity 

Measurement 

1P3(» 

TW 

1980 

2000 

TOT?) 

Cotton 

Program  A 1/ 

Bales 

31t)  ,8.38 

510,249 

'33,000 

'97,000 

801,000 

Program  H 1/ 

'33,000 

856,000 

924,000 

Corn 

Prognim  A 

Bushels 

3, 79 ',804 

600.000 

W 2/ 

W 

W 

Program  B 

K 

W 

K 

Sorghum 
Program  A 

Bushels 

89.2~8 

55,500 

W 

W 

W 

Program  B 

W 

W 

W 

Cats 

Progr.im  A 
Program  15 

Bushels 

1,384  ,43' 

940,000 

984,000 

1,010,000 

1 ,053,000 

-- 

984,000 

1 ,092,000 

1,131,000 

Rice 

Progmim  A 

Bushels 

1,909,484 

2,33',090 

3,040,000 

4,292.000 

5, 10', OOP 

Program  15 

-- 

3,040,000 

4,011,000 

5,485,000 

Irish  Potatoes 
Prognun  ,A 

Bushels 

32,480 

9,000 

5,000 

O.OOO 

8 ,000 

Program  B 

5,000 

',000 

9.000 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Program  \ 

Bashels 

488  ,508 

300,000 

.380,000 

.394,000 

494,000 

Program  15 

380,000 

424 ,000 

531 ,000 

Tobacco 
Program  A 

Pounds 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Prognim  B 

0 

0 

0 

Sugarc;me 
Program  A 

Tons 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Progr;im  15 

0 

0 

0 

Wheat 

Program  A 

Bushels 

0 '0,0 32 

843,900 

3,533,000 

4, 22", 000 

4,088,000 

Program  B 

3,533,000 

4,541,000 

5,035,000 

Soybeans 
Program  A 

Bushels 

5,9'.5,'91 

18, '50, 000 

24,9.30,000 

31,1.54.000 

4 2,. 588, 000 

Program  B 

24  .9.30,000 

33, '.89, 000 

45, '.34, 000 

\J  I’rogr™  A data  incorporates  1'170  production  est invites;  Program  H data  reflect  the  pro- 
jected national  growth  rate  shown  in  Table  11-18,  Selected  .National  .Aggregates,  Volume  1, 
Lconomic  Act ivity  in  the  United  States  by  Water  Resources  Regions  and  Subareas,  Histor- 
ical aiid  Projected,  1929-21120,  pages  11-18  through  11-21. 
y W— Witlilield  to  avo  iOT  i sc  losing  corni>any  confidential  information. 
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I'ahlL-  t)5  - Aijricultural  Production  (Crops  and  LivestockJ  in  WRl’A  6 (Con.) 


iMit  of  Data  for  Indicated  Years 


Coinmod  i t V 

'k-asurement 

1950 

19’0 

19815 

2000 

2020 

I'orest  I'rovlucts  3/ 
Program  A 

lliousands  of 
Cubic  Peet 

.53,800 

50,000 

69,000 

75,000 

Program  B 

-- 

53,000 

"6,000 

101 ,000 

Hay 

Program  A 

Tons 

98, "s: 

107,068 

’l45,000 

P9,000 

220,0/10 

Program  B 

-- 

145,000 

192,000 

23  ■’,000 

Cros.s  I'aluc  of 
Crops 
Program  A 

llious.'mds  of 
lyB’  Dollars 

■'4,5’5 

128,050 

220,000 

252,000 

294,000 

Program  B 

220,000 

270,000 

316,000 

Beef 

Program  A 

PolDlds 

Livestock 

TlioliSiUlJs 

b5,lt)6 

82  ,931 

111  ,630 

149,91" 

Program  B 

82,931 

119,91" 

160,993 

Pork 

Program  A 

Poimds 

■’,494 

8,52' 

11  ,13" 

14,45" 

Program  B 

-* 

8,52" 

11,964 

15,525 

I.aral'] 

Program 

PoiDldS 

"I 

54 

64 

78 

I’rograjn  B 

-- 

54 

69 

84 

Chickens 
Program  a 

Poinids 

430 

599 

836 

1 ,123 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

599 

898 

1,206 

Turkeys 
Program  A 

PouikLs 

4(> 

61 

86 

116 

Program  B 

-- 

61 

92 

125 

Kggs 

Program 

Dozen 

3,054 

4,000 

5,121 

6,486 

I’rogram  B 

4,000 

5,501 

6,965 

Milk 

Program  .A 

PoiDids 

44,980 

41,240 

50,901 

62,164 

I’rogram  B 

41  ,240 

54,680 

66,757 

Gross  Value  of 
Livestock 
Program  A 

1%7  Dollars 

20,830 

15,665 

23,580 

31,324 

41,480 

Program  B 

■■ 

23,580 

33,650 

44,546 

V Includes  sawlogs,  veneer  logs,  puli»vood,  jKiles,  etc.,  cut  for  industrial  or  consumer 
u.ses.  (U.  S.  rore.st  Service.) 

V .Net  liveweight  production. 
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Mechanically  harvesting  soybeans  in  UW’A  b 


Crop  dusting  in  Ivld’A  fa 


Picking  cotton  mechanically  in  Ivld’A  fa 


IIISTORU'AL  imiXDS 


Topulation 

;\>  slioun  in  talilc  bO,  the  jiopulation  of  IVRl'A  o has  declined  con- 
tinuousl)’  from  tlie  1950  figure  of  515,000  persons.  A decrease  of 
8.1  percent  occurred  between  1950  and  1959,  the  period  of  greatest  de- 
crease, as  tlie  population  fell  to  197,000.  Tlie  downward  trend  contin- 
ued thi'oujtli  1970  result  in;c  in  a decrease  of  -1.9  percent  durini;  tlie  1959- 
1970  ]ierio(.l  aiwl  a 1970  [xipulation  of  188,000.  The  present  composition 


lable  (H)  l.conomic  Profile  Suiirian-  for  WU’A  0 


Data  for  Indicatod  Years 


Parameter 

1950 

1959 

19b8 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Population  (1  Julv)  1/ 

Program  A 

214,955 

19",b01 

193,490 

179,000 

179,000 

193,000 

Progr;im  B 

-• 

191,000 

188,000 

212,000 

Personal  Income  2/ 

Program  A 

205, 2b9 

249,950 

3”9,251 

482,000 

975,000 

2, 05b, 000 

Progiami  B 

529,000 

1,128,000 

2,424,000 

Per  Capita  2/ 

Progriim  .-\ 

955 

l,2b5 

1 ,9b0 

2 ,b88 

5,4b2 

10,bb2 

Progr.'im  B 

2,771 

b,003 

11,428 

hamings  2/ 

Total,  Program  A 

lbb,'’51’ 

204,1  14 

291  , .337 

344,000 

-10,000 

1,554,000 

total , Program  B 

-- 

-- 

.3-8,000 

821,000 

1 ,833,000 

Per  Worker  2/ 

Program  A 

2,bl0 

3,82- 

5,41b 

b ,595 

12,479 

23,. >19 

Program  B 

b,595 

12,4-9 

23,349 

Ijnplovment 

Total,  Program  .A 

b3,889 

5 3,. 340 

53,-00 

52,000 

5-, 000 

b-,000 

total,  Progrm  B 

5-, 000 

bb,000 

-8,000 

Gross  Manufacturing 
Product  2/ 
total , Progriim  A 

58,890 

9b, 000 

209,000 

4 51 ,000 

total , Progr.'un  B 

-- 

105,000 

242,000 

532,000 

ilross  Panii  Mirketing 
Keceipts  2/ 
total,  i’rognim  A 

143,715  3/ 

244,000 

283,000 

335,000 

Total,  Program  B 

244  ,000 

304,000 

.3b0,000 

\J  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  figures  sliow  the  1970  (xipulation  of  hltl’A  b as  188,395. 

Ij  Personal  income,  total  earnings,  gross  manufacturing  pnxiuct , ;uid  gross  fann  market- 
ing receipt  data  are  given  in  thousands  of  19b?  dollars;  per  capita  income  ;md  per 
worker  eaniings  are  given  in  19b7  dollars. 

3/  1970  tUita. 
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of  tlic  population  is  aiiiiroximatel}'  Ol.U  jK'rcont  niral  and  39.(1  percent 
urban.  Altliouj^h  [wpiilation  losses  have  been  continuous  since  1950,  the 
rate  of  decrease  lias  slackened  (less  tliiui  0.5  percent  luinually  betueen 
1(^59  and  19”0,  as  compared  with  0.9  percent  between  1950  aiul  1959). 

lake  iiuuiy  other  areas  within  this  y.eneral  region,  IVld’A  0 experi- 
enced a significant  migration  of  displaceil  fanii  labor  as  the  agricul- 
tural industry  beciuiie  iiKirc  mechanized.  Unlike  many  areas,  however, 

UId’A  0 has  not  had  a large  inflicx  of  new  industiy  nor  a rapid  exp/insion 
of  existing  industr>’,  i\hich  is  necessarx’  to  jirovide  the  additional  jobs 
needei.1  to  retain  tb.e  displaced  workers.  The  data  in  the  [ireceding 
paragraph  reflect  the  ox'endielming  effect  of  agricultural  labor  Iossl's 
on  the  ai'ea's  ]xipulation  between  1950  aiwl  1959.  As  agricultural  labor 
losses  dii;iinislK\l  during  the  1959-1('70  period,  the  population  loss  also 
declined.  Had  other  industries  advcuiced,  as  in  other  geographical 
areas,  the  ixipulation  of  Ultl’A  o probablx'  wouKl  have  increased  between 
1(>59  ;uid  19”0.  IMd’A  ('  has  made  significant  strides  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  its  economx'  which  ha\e  not  Ix'en  matched  b\’  rapid  advances 
elsewhere  due  to  [diysical,  technological,  sociological , ;md  other 
lactoi's . 


bmploxmient 

rhe  emiiknnient  situation  for  URPA  ('  has  been  worse  than  in  other 
geograj'hical  areas,  for  ex;imple,  emiilovmient  in  Kltl’A  0 remaiited  almost 
constant  between  1'.'59  ;uk1  1'9o8,  increasing  less  th;ui  1 percent  i see 
tabli'  00).  This  compai'es  with  increases  of  10  to  15  pei'cent  in 
Uld’A's  4,  5,  and  -.  During  the  previous  period  (195('-1959)  em]ilo\iuent 
in  WRl’A  0 ilecliiKxl  from  ti3,‘.'('0  to  53,300,  or  l0.(i  jiercent,  a deci'case 
well  above  that  in  other  areas.  As  iliscussed  earlier,  the  mo\'cment  to 
agricultural  mecluuii  zat  ion  has  had  a substant  ial  negative  effect  ujion 
emplovmient  in  IVRl’A  (m 

file  em[)lo>iiient  values  presented  in  table  04  indicate  that  empkn-- 
ment  in  agriculture  ;uk1  manul'actur ing,  the  two  nuijor  \water-using  iiklus- 
tries  in  K'ltl’A  (>,  represented  32.5  and  12.2  jiercent,  i-csjiect  ively , of 
total  emjiknmient  in  the  area  in  llRiO.  The  greatest  change  in  emjilo\- 
ment  occurixxl  in  agricul tuix',  as  iiwlicatcxl  b\'  the  decline  from  34,200 
agricultural  workers  in  l'950  to  I”, 300  in  l('(i0,  a l().  ) jiercent  decrease, 
'danufactur ing  emjiloxinent  increased  '9.1  jiei'cent  (from  5, '970  to  ti,515) 
diuring  the  jieriod. 

fhei'e  was  an  absolute  increase  in  emjikninent  ol‘  5,533  in  all  othei' 
industries  during  the  K'50-kRiO  jieriod.  Khen  comjiaivd  with  the  abso- 
lute decre.ase  of  l(i,892  in  ag.ricultural  emjiloyment,  these  values  re- 
flect once  again  the  void  created  by  agricultural  labor  losses  un- 
matched b>'  gains  td sewhei'e. 


Personal  ;md  Per  Capita  Income 


/\s  sliovvii  in  table  bb,  total  personal  income  in  Ulll’A  b increased 
from  S205.3  million  in  1950  to  $579.5  million  in  1968,  or  84.8  percent. 
Aliiwst  three-fourths  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  latter  ten  years. 
The  ;mnual  i^rowth  rate  between  1950  and  1959  was  aiiprox imately  2.2  jier- 
cent , ;uid  was  restricted  partially  by  the  neitative  effects  of  decreas- 
ing; empknmient  ;md  population.  Between  1959  and  19b8,  in  comparison, 
personal  income  increased  4.7  percent  annually.  Although  part  of  tins 
increase  I'esulted  from  a small  increase  in  em[)lo\T.ient , most  of  it  I'e- 
sulted  from  greater  use  of  skilled  ;uul  semiskilled  labor  as  a part  of 
total  emplo\mient. 

Per  capita  income  for  U'Rl’A  b in  1908  was  $1,900,  or  59.0  percent 
of  the  national  average.  It  increased  52.5  percent  between  1950  ;ind 
1959,  although  a third  of  this  increase  was  attributable  to  the 

8.1  percent  decrease  in  the  area's  population.  In  contrast,  tlie  per 
caiiita  income  increased  54.9  percent  between  1959  and  1908,  over 

94.1  percent  of  which  was  tlue  to  actual  inci'eases  in  total  personal 
income  as  more  jobs  rcxiuiring  skilled  and  semiskilled  laborers  Ix^cajiie 
available  in  the  area,  i'hus,  the  per  cajiita  income  for  the  area  in- 
creased from  4(>.0  percent  of  the  national  average  in  1950  to  59.0  per- 
cent in  19(i8.  Much  of  the  earl)'  inci'ease  was  due  to  population  loss; 
however,  nxjst  of  the  recent  increase  resulted  from  actual  increases  in 
total  personal  income. 


Total  and  Pei'  Korker  haniings 

Total  eaniings  in  IVRPA  ()  increased  f’'om  $l(i(i.8  million  in  1950  to 
$291.5  million  in  19b8  Tsee  table  u5) . This  represents  a ~4.u  iiercent 
increase,  almost  three-fourths  of  which  occurred  during  the  I959-I9(i8 
period.  Tamings  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing  accounted  for  55.4 
;uid  12.5  |iercent , resiiect  i vely , of  the  total  earnings  in  IVR1'’A  b in 
I9(i8.  These  values  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  59.5  and  14. (i  per- 
cent for  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in  1950,  thus  indicating  tiiat 
these  industries  have  almost,  but  not  com]iletely,  remained  unchanged  as 
contributors  to  total  eaniings  since  1950.  .Agricultural  eaniings  did 
increase  12.5  ami  59. T"  iiercent  , resiiect  i vel)' , during  the  1950-1959  and 
1959-19(i8  periods,  whereas  other  areas  in  the  region  e.xperienced  de- 
creases ill  agricultural  eaniings  during  the  period.  However,  other 
areas  showed  substantial  increases  in  manufacturing  earnings  from  1950 
to  1959,  whereas  U'RP.A  (i  had  constant  imuuifactur ing  earnings  for  the 
period  followed  by  an  increase  of  4".~  ]iercent  between  1959  and  19b8. 
These  values  indicate  that  agriculture,  as  a contributor  to  total  earn- 
ings, has  not  declined  in  URPA  b as  in  other  areas.  But  they  also  in- 
dicate that  iiuinufactur ing  has  not  achieved  an  increased  proportion  of 
total  eaniings  as  in  other  geographical  area.g. 
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All  other  Industries  accounted  for  52.1  percent  of  total  earnings 
in  Uld’A  6 in  1968.  Major  percentage  contributions  by  industries  in 
this  categor>’  were  as  follows;  (a)  govemiient , 15.. 3 percent;  (bj  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  13.3  percent;  ;md  (cj  services,  8.2  percent.  In 
1959  (aj,  O^J  , (c)  accounted  for  12.8,  15.8,  ;md  8.1  percent  of 

total  earnings,  respectively. 

her  worker  earnings  wei'e  S5,41b  in  1968,  as  compared  with  55,827 
In  1959,  an  increase  of  41.5  percent  during  the  period.  The  ajtnual 
rate  of  increase  was  fairly  steady,  being  4.3  ;md  5.9  percent  during 
the  1950-1959  ;aid  1959-1968  periods,  respect iv^ely.  Pei'  woi'ker  eam- 
ings  increased  from  58.0  percent  of  the  national  average  in  1950  to 
71.0  percent  in  1959  imd  to  81.0  percent  in  1968.  These  vailues  again 
reflect  the  increase  in  skilled  ;md  semiskilled  emploxmient  as  a pro- 
[)ortion  of  total  emplovment . 
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liCONOMU:  I’ROBLivNlS 


As  ol'  July  1971,  nine  oT  the  ten  parishes  ;md  counties  in  UW’A  6 
vv'cre  JesignateJ  as  eligible  for  assistance  under  tlic  Public  Works  and 
I'conomic  Development  Act  of  1905.  Qualification  of  tliesc  parishes  and 
counties,  based  on  high  unemploviiient  ;md/or  low  median  family  incomes, 
peniiits  tliem  to  obtain  Federal  aid  in  efforts  to  stimulate  economic 
growth. 


bow  Income  Levels 

Per  capita  income  in  Wlll’A  b has  been  restricted  by  the  large  pro- 
j)ortion  of  basic  industries  requiring  unskilled  lalwr  in  tlie  area.  In 
1940,  the  per  capita  income  in  the  area  was  only  4b. 0 i^ercent  of  the 
national  average;  by  19b8,  it  liad  increased  to  59.0  percent.  Agricul- 
ture, historically  the  dominant  industiy  in  tlie  area's  economy  (;uid  ;m 
Luiskilled  labor  industnJ,  Iwis  experienced  a continuous  decline  in  on- 
ploNiuent  resulting  from  the  transition  to  more  mecluuiized  methods. 

Wld’A  b has  been  liurt  more  severely  than  ntin\-  other  areas  by  the  decline 
in  agricultural  emplovment  ]irinc ipal ly  because  offsetting  increases 
liave  not  been  made  by  other  industries  to  the  extent  that  tliey  liave 
been  made  in  otlier  areas.  The  need  exists  for  more  skilled  ;uid  semi- 
skilled emploNT.ient  to  offset  tlie  large  junount  of  unskilled  a:iplo\nnent 
in  tlie  area,  lliis  means  that  development  of  existing  industry  in  the 
area  needs  to  be  accompiuiied  by  a sulvstimtial  introduction  of  new 
Uldustl')'. 


llnemplo\ment  ;md  Underemplo>Tient 

;\s  in  many  other  ai'eas  witli  agr  icul  tural  1\-  oriented  economies,  the 
tixmsition  to  more  mechanized  methods  has  left  iiuin\-  fanii  workers  imem- 
ployed  in  Wld’A  b.  Latest  figures  show  that  unemploimient  in  the  area  is 
b percent.  l)nderemplo\ment  for  the  area  is  also  high,  reflecting  the 
low  per  capita  income  of  the  area.  .As  tlie  per  ca\iita  income  for  WllP.A  b 
moves  upward  toward  the  national  average,  the  underempknment  for  the 
area  should  diminish.  That  jiart  of  the  unemplo\mient  problem  resulting 
from  displaced  agricultural  workers  should  also  diminish  since  the 
greatest  decline  in  agricultural  labor  apiiears  to  have  already  occurred. 


Population  Loss 

WW’A  b has  experienced  a continuous  decline  in  population  since 
1950.  .As  indicated  previousl)- , this  loss  reiiresents  more  of  a national 
problem  than  a problem  for  Wld’.A  b.  M;uiy  of  the  people  wlio  leave  the 
area  find  a more  di.smal  situation  elsewliere.  llie  I'esult  ma,v  be  in- 
creased economic  and  sociological  problems  in  other  areas  of  tlie  Nation. 


is: 
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l’R(X;il'\M  A,  N..\T10\.\1,  INCONU. 


I’opulat  ion 

I’lognuii  A projections  iiulicato  tliat  tlie  population  of  IVRl’A  o uill 
continue  to  decline  through  1981),  uill  I'einain  stalile  hetween  1980  and 
JOOO,  and  will  gradually  increase  after  JOOO  (see  talUe  0()).  Tiie 
J.l  percent  decrease  Ivtween  1959  and  1968  coiiijiaies  witli  a projected 
decrease  of  7.5  percent  Ivtueen  19()8  and  1980,  no  cliange  from  1980  to 
2000,  ;uid  a 7.8  percent  increase  hetueen  2000  atid  2020. 

Population  clianges  for  tlie  area  are  sulistant  ial  ly  diffei'ent  from 
tliose  of  the  Xation  ;uid  I.ower  Mississippi  Region.  I'or  ex;unple,  as  tiie 
population  is  decreasing  in  IvRl’A  6 hetween  19o8  and  1980,  it  uill  he 
increasing  17.2  (lercent  nationally  and  i".!  percent  regionally.  Tlie 
staiile  population  of  tiie  area  iietween  1980  and  2000  also  contrasts  sig- 
nificantly witli  a national  increase  of  51.0  pei'cent  and  a regional  in- 
crease of  21.0  percent  during  the  s;uiie  period. 


hm])lo\iiient 

■file  emplovinent  values  jiresented  in  talile  6(i  show  that  a decrease 
of  5.5  percent  is  expected  in  empkniiient  Iietween  1968  ;uid  1980  luider 
Program  A.  This  decline  represents  a gradual  doutiuard  trend  from  the 
stalile  empUnmient  in  the  area  during  tlie  preceding  jieriod  ( 1 '959- 1968 ) . 
After  1980,  the  empUnmient  is  expected  to  increase  at  an  accelerating 
rate,  as  indicated  In'  growth  rates  of  0.5  ami  0.8  percent  minually  dur- 
ing the  1980-2000  ;uid  2000-2020  periods,  respectively.  Iherefore,  the 
1968  emi)lo\ment  total  of  55,700  workers  uill  decrease  to  52,000  in 
1968,  hut  will  increase  to  67,000  in  2020. 


I’ersonal  and  Per  Cajiita  Income 

As  shown  in  table  (i6,  Progixun  A project  ions  iiwlicate  that  the  1968 
total  personal  iiKwime  of  $579.5  million  uill  increase  to  $182.0  million 
in  1980,  an  increase  of  27.1  percent.  This  represents  an  increase  be- 
low the  51.7  percent  of  the  jn'evious  (leriod  (1959-1968).  It  also  indi- 
cates an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.0  percent,  a I'ate  well  below  that  of 
the  Nation  (1.5  [lercent  ) and  the  I.ower  Mississi]ipi  Region  (5.8  per- 
cent). However,  growth  rates  after  1980  uill  begin  to  ajiproach  but 
still  remain  below  the  national  and  reg.ional  rates  of  1.1  to  1.2  per- 
cent. Overall,  Program  A projections  iiulicate  that  the  upuaril  trend  in 
total  (lersonal  Income  will  continue  through  1'980  at  a rate  Ik'Iou  that 
of  the  1959-1!'68  period,  and  will  then  rise  at  an  increasing  rate 
through  2020. 
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Ter  capita  income  in  KRl’A  (>  is  projected  to  increase  from 
in  19(i8  to  in  1980,  or  37.1  percent.  The  ;uinual  j^rowth  rate  of 

7.^  [lercent  during  this  period  will  be  followed  by  rates  of  3.0  and 
3.4  percent  during  the  1980-2000  ;uid  2000-2020  j-ieriods,  respectively. 

•\s  discussed  previously,  the  per  cajjita  income  in  KRl’A  0 has  moved  up- 
ward toward  tile  national  average.  A general  continuation  of  this  trend 
is  exi)ectt\l  under  I’rognuii  A,  resulting  in  per  cajiita  incomes  for  the 
area  that  are  5o.0,  (lO.O,  and  75.0  percent  of  tlie  national  average  in 
1980,  2000,  ;uid  2l'20,  respectively. 


total  and  I’er  Worker  lianiings 

luta  presented  in  table  ti3  sliow  that  a continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  in  eamings  is  expected  in  WRl’A  5.  I'lie  1908  eaniings  of 
$291.3  million  are  jirojected  to  increase  to  $344.0  million  in  1‘980,  an 
increase  of  18.1  percent,  fhe  annual  growth  rate  of  1.4  percent  during 
this  period,  however,  was  suhstiuit  ial  ly  Ik'Iow  tlie  4.0  percent  of  the 
preceding  period  ( 1959- 19(i8) . Wiile  tlie  rates  in  WRl’A  0 are  below 
those  of  the  Nation  and  bower  Mississippi  Region  during  the  earlier 
periods,  tlie  2000-2020  rate  of  4.0  percent  is  essentially  equal  to  the 
national  ;md  regional  rates. 

Agricultural  eaniings  as  a percentage  of  total  eaniings  in  WRl’A  0 
are  jirojected  to  decrease  from  35.4  percent  in  19o8  to  17.4  iic'rcent  in 
1980  anil  to  8.3  percent  in  2020.  These  values  reflect  the  large  de- 
cline in  tlie  percentage  contrilnition  by  agriculture  to  total  eaniings 
and  the  decrease  in  imiiortiuice  of  agriculture  to  the  economy  of  WRl’A  0. 
Miinufacturing  eamings  are  projected  to  increase  from  12.3  ]>ercent  of 
total  eamings  in  19(i8  to  1().9  percent  in  Ixitli  1980  ;md  2020. 

All  other  industries  are  expected  to  continue  accoiuiting  for 
larger  proportions  of  total  eaniings,  as  reflected  in  the  jirojectcd 
74.8  percent  in  2020,  as  conijiared  with  52.1  percent  in  19(i8.  'Hie 
greatest  growth  in  this  category  is  expected  in  government,  services, 
;md  wholesale  ;uid  retail  trade. 

I’er  worker  eamings  are  projected  to  increase  3.2  percent  imnually 
after  1980  under  I’rognuiis  A ;uid  B.  This  compares  with  the  1959-1908 
;uid  1968-1980  rates  of  3.9  imd  1.7  percent,  respectively.  As  skilltxl 
and  semiskilled  emplovmient  increases  as  a projxirtion  of  total  cinploy- 
ment  in  WIll’A  6,  per  worker  eamings  are  projected  to  increase  from 
81.0  percent  of  tlie  national  average  in  1968  to  88.0  ]iercent  in  2020. 


I'ROCRW  B,  w;c]io.\.\j.  i)i:vHU)]’NDxr 


I’opulat  ion 

I’rognmi  B project  ions  indicate  that  the  i;radual  decline  in  tlie 
area's  ]X)pulat  ion  will  continue  throut;li  2000,  with  an  increase  oc- 
curring thereafter  (see  table  Ob),  iiuis,  l’rogr;uii  B po]uilation  projec- 
tions contrast  witli  tiiose  of  I’rogr;uii  A in  tliat  I’rognuii  A projections 
indicate  a ra])id  decline  between  11)70  ajwl  li'8l',  stabilif  'vtween  1980 
and  2000,  and  ;ui  increase  after  2000. 

Deci'eases  of  1.3  percent  lietween  llUuS  ajid  1980  anti  l,l>  ])ercent  be- 
tween 1980  ajid  2000  are  exiiecteil.  These  tlecreases  are  slightly  lx>low 
the  2.1  jiercent  which  occurred  during  the  1959-1908  period.  Tlie  in- 
cre;ise  wliich  will  occur  tluring  tlie  2000-2020  period  will  I'esult  in  a 
2020  population  that  is  9.(>  jicrcent  above  the  1908  jioinilat  ion.  By  com- 
parison, Program  A proiections  sliow  a 2020  estimate  Lxiual  to  that  for 
1908. 


l.mplo\mient 

.'\s  shown  in  table  ()(>,  total  emplo\mient  luxler  I'l'ogram  B is  pro- 
jected to  increase  0.1  jiercent  Ix'tween  19(i8  and  1980,  10.8  percent  be- 
tween 1980  :uul  2000,  and  18.2  jiercent  Ix'tween  2000  and  2020.  'Hiese 
values  indicate  a continuation  of  the  increase  in  emjiknmient  which  be- 
g;ui  during  the  last  decade  following  a substantial  loss  of  emjiloNiiient 
during  tlie  19.50-1959  jieriod.  Program  A jiroject  ions , in  coiiijiarison,  in- 
dicate a reversal  of  the  increasing  trend  of  the  1900's  and  a decline 
of  3.3  Jiercent  hetween  1908  and  1980.  Beyond  20('0,  however,  the  rates 
of  increase  in  emjiloNiiient  for  Programs  A and  B are  ecjual. 


Personal  and  Per  Cajiita  Income 

Under  Program  B,  total  jiersonal  income  for  the  area  is  exjiected  to 
increase  at  a slower  rate  hetween  19(i8  and  1980  th;ui  it  did  tluring  the 
jirecetling  decade  (see  table  (i(i).  However,  it  is  still  exjiected  to  in- 
crease 39.5  Jiercent  by  1980,  resulting  in  9.8  jiercent  more  jiersonal  in- 
come in  1980  loider  Program  B than  luwler  Program  A.  B>’  2020,  jiersonal 
income  for  Program  B wi  1 1 be  17.!)  jiei'cent  greater  than  Prognuii  A jier- 
sonal  income.  The  increase  as  jiroject ed  by  botb  programs  is  greater 
th;ui  100  Jiercent  I'or  the  1980-2000  aiul  2000-2020  jK'riotls. 

Prognuii  B jiroject  ions  indicate  that  the  19o8  jier  cajiita  income  of 
$1,!)00  will  increase  41.4  jiercent  by  1!)80  and  483.1  jiercent  by  2020. 
Although  the  rate  of  increase  is  higher  for  Prognuii  B than  for 
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I’vo^viun  A,  except  for  the  2000- 2020  period,  the  per  capita  income 
values  imder  the  two  prognuiis  are  similar. 


Total  ;uid  Per  Worker  lianuags 

/\s  shown  in  table  (>3,  Prognuii  B projections  indicate  a continua- 
tion of  the  upward  trend  in  earnings  in  UTd’A  0.  Tlie  1%8  earnings  of 
5291.5  million  are  projected  to  increase  to  $578.0  million  in  1980,  an 
incre^ise  of  29.8  percent,  llie  annual  growth  rate  of  2.2  percent  during 
this  period,  however,  is  substemt ial ly  below  tlie  4.0  percent  of  the 
preceding  period  (1959-1968).  After  1980,  liowever,  growth  rates  of  4.0 
to  4.1  percent  ;mnually  approximate  tliat  of  the  1959-1908  period  and 
are  also  equal  to  tliat  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

Progixuii  B as  well  as  Program  A (irojections  sliow  per  worker  eant- 
ings  increasing  at  ;ui  ;uuiual  rate  of  5.2  i)ci'ccnt  after  1980,  which  is 
below  the  5.9  percent  of  the  1959-1908  (period.  Specific  iK'r  worker 
eaniings  of  So, 595,  $12,479,  ;md  $25,549  are  exiiected  under  Programs  A 
;md  B for  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively. 
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oimxxiK  K)R  nil;  luniixi. 


Population  dnuigos  for  the  area  are  substantially  different  from 
the  eontinuinit  increases  ex]iected  for  tlie  Nation  ;uid  bowei-  Mississippi 
Region,  flie  present  decline  is  expected  to  continue  during  tlie  next 
decade,  \\ith  a gradual  increase  occurring  tliereafter.  Tlie  projected 
JOdO  population  is  almost  equal  to  the  present  iiojiulat  ion,  reflecting 
tlie  extent  to  uhich  groutii  in  tiie  aiva  uill  remain  helou  tliat  for  otlier 
areas . 


Betheen  IPoP  and  JO  JO,  personal  income  in  IVRJ’A  (i  is  pi'ojected  to 
increase  at  a faster  rate  tlian  [lopulation.  /\s  a result,  per  capita  in- 
come in  IVId’A  0 will  increase  from  aO  to  "5>  percent  of  tlie  national  av- 
erage. Total  iiersonal  income  in  tlie  area,  however,  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue accoiuiting  for  a smaller  share  of  the  Nation's  total. 

l.aniings  within  URl’A  (>  are  jirojected  to  iiKire  than  double  by  JOOO. 
Under  I’rognun  H,  total  earnings  in  the  area  uill  iiwrease  at  a rate 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  Nation  or  region  iluring  the  latter  part  of  the 
projection  perioil.  Most  of  the  increase  will  occur  in  nonmajor  water- 
using industries,  part  iculai  l>'  go\e rumen t , sendees,  and  wholesale  ;md 
retail  trade.  Greater  earnings  in  these  industries,  however,  will  not 
improve  Uld’A  (I's  relative  position,  since  the  percentage  contribution 
to  total  national  eaniings  by  these  industries  is  expected  to  decline. 

Agriculture,  historically  the  largest  contributor  to  total  earn- 
ing.-. by  a major  water-using  industry  in  KRl’A  (i,  is  projected  to  exiieri- 
ence  a large  decline  in  eaniings  during  the  next  decade.  During  tliis 
lieidod,  however,  the  gross  value  of  agricultural  production  will  in- 
crease to  the  extent  that  it  will  represent  over  two-thirds  of  gross 
jiroduction  by  major  water-using  industries  in  l‘.)80.  By  JUJO,  however, 
gross  inodiiction  by  iiumufactur ing  is  projected  to  surjiass  that  by 
agriculture. 

Ubile  tremendous  changes  have  occurred  in  agriculture  in  UWA  o, 
similar  changes  have  not  occurred  in  nonagricultural  industries  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  in  other  planning  areas.  The  ojqiortunity  exists 
for  the  area  to  make  athxuices  alxne  the  historical  imce.  Based  on 
OBI. RS  projections,  however,  IVRl’.X  (i  will  lag  behind  iiuiny  areas  in 
achieving  the  broad,  basic,  economic  changes  which  are  occurring  and 
are  projected  to  occur  in  the  bower  Mississij'pi  Region.  Implementation 
of  regional  development  progixuiis  should  improve  the  situation  but  not 
to  the  degree  that  KRl’A  (>  can  advance  as  rajiidly  as  the  Nation  or  lower 
'"liss jSs ipiii  Region. 


IV  R P A 7 , B 1 t:  1^  L A C K 


PllYSICU  DliSL'RimoN 


IvKPA  7 (figure  17)  consists  of  two  sepaj’nte  areas,  tlie  first  of 
which  comiirises  five  comities  in  the  middle  of  the  State  of  Missisippi. 
three  of  the  five  counties  are  grouped  around  tlie  origin  of  tiie  Big 
Black  Rivei’,  .ind  the  other  two  counties  lie  Lmmediately  to  the  soutli- 
west.  The  second  jiart  of  KKJ’A  7 consists  of  five  counties  in  southwest 
Mississippi,  four  of  tliese  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  tlie  Mississippi 
River,  flie  Big  Black  River  is  the  iiujor  stream  in  tlie  upper  part  of 
IVRl’.A  7,  while  the  principal  streimis  in  the  lower  jxirt  ion  are  the  Buf- 
falo ;uid  llomocliitto  Rivers  and  Bayou  Pierre.  Most  of  the  drainage 
originates  as  rapid  mnoff  along  numerous  short  tributaries  in  the  hill 
area.  A .smaller  amount  of  drainage  originates  within  tlie  simill  strip 
of  .swiunpy  flathuid  lying  around  the  Mississippi  River. 


imNOMic  nHSCRipno.N 


Natural  Resources 

llils  area  comprises  5,4bl  square  miles,  or  3,41)5,040  acres.  Agri- 
cultural l;mds  comprise  3,21)6,1)09  acres;  of  this  acreage,  58  percent  is 
in  fanns  ;uid  42  percent  is  in  forest  ;uid  other  uses.  Nonagr icultural 
huid  uses  comprise  154,211  acres,  75  percent  of  which  is  urlxm  ;ind 
built -up  ;uid  25  i)ei'cent  of  wliich  is  in  small  Ixxlies  of  water,  fhe  re- 
maining 43,920  acres  are  in  large  liodies  of  water. 

file  1,900,000  acres  used  for  fanning  ai'e  devoted  to  forest  lami, 
crojiland,  ;uid  jiastureland.  I'lie  jirincipal  crops  ai'e  soylieiuis , liay, 
cotton,  and  com. 

Ad;uns  tiounty  accounts  for  about  half  of  the  mineral  pi'oducts  for 
the  area.  I’etroleum,  natural  gas,  natural  gas  liquids,  ;uid  s;md  ;md 
gravel  production  were  valued  at  over  547  million  in  1968  for  Uld’A  7. 

doiiuuercial  forest  lands  within  the  area  co\'or  2.3  million  acres. 
I'he  most  conunon  tyjies  of  timber  in  the  area  are  oak-hickory,  which  oc- 
cu]iies  31  jiei'cent  of  the  area,  imd  loblol  ly-shortleaf  pine,  which  occu- 
pies 29  percent. 

fhe  Mississippi  River  bottoms  and  the  associated  bottomland  hard- 
woods together  with  the  pine-mixed  hardwood  forests  ol'  the  ujilands 
provide  some  of  the  most  productive  wildlife  habitats  to  be  found  in 
the  Sout heasteni  United  States,  beer,  wild  turke\s,  squirrels,  ;md 
rabbits  are  the  majoi'  game  species  hunted  in  the  area.  Most  of  the 
llomochitto  National  i'orest,  which  is  open  to  public  recreational  use, 
lies  within  the  soutliwestei'ii  ]iart  of  tlie  area. 

fhe  streajiis,  oxbow  lakes,  and  fanii  ponds  with  in  tbe  area  offer  ex- 
cellent sport  fishing.  Largemouth  bass,  catfish,  buffalo,  ;md  a large 
variety  of  jianfish  represent  most  of  the  fish  taken. 

1 he  oxbow  lakes  and  flooded  hardwocxl  forests  atti'act  migratory 
waterfowl  dui'ing  tbe  fall  ;md  winter  iiKHiths.  hood  ducks  are  \'ear-round 
residents  of  the  forest  areas  neai'  peniianent  water. 


Indiist I' ial  bevel oiMiient 

In  19('7,  nuinufactur ing  emiikninent  foi'  Wll'A  “ was  12,800,  approxi- 
iiuitely  84  percent  ol’  which  was  ]mxluct  ion  workers.  I'he  total  pa\'roll 
for  the  290  manufactur ing  I’inns  in  the  area  was  $64.2  million. 

between  19()“  ;uid  1968,  the  value  of  gross  product  ion  for 
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iiuulufactur ing  increased  from  $ld4.3  million  to  S131.8  million,  or 
()  percent  (see  tables  (>7  and  08  and  figure  18).  The  value  added  by 
iminufactur ing  increased  40  percent. 

Tuenty-nine  percent  of  the  finiis  em[)loyed  JO  or  more  persons,  and 
11  percent  employed  100  or  more.  In  1908,  other  iiuuiufactur ing  ac- 
coiuited  for  the  largest  contribution  to  value  of  gross  products  fi'om 
manufacturing,  with  7J.0  percent  of  the  total  (see  tables  o9  and  701. 
Included  in  the  other  manufacturing  group  are:  lumber  and  furniture, 

miscellaneous  immufactur ing,  apparel  and  other  textiles,  machinerx', 
transportation,  ajul  printing  and  publishing,  in  order  of  contribution, 
following  the  other  manul'actur ing  group  in  gross  product  originating 
were  tlie  paper  ajid  allied  j)roducts  indust  r\'  with  JO.  3 percent,  ;uid  the 
food  and  kindred  products  industry  with  5.7  percent. 


Agricultural  Development 

Agriculture  has  traditionally  played  an  imjiortant  role  in  the 
econoni)'  of  IVld’A  “.  for  ex;uiiple,  in  1959  agi'icultural  eaniings  exceei.lei.1 
$J4.5  million,  wliich  was  more  th;m  l(i  percent  of  total  earnings  in  the 
area.  By  19oS,  these  eai'nings  rose  to  534.9  million.  .'Vnother  ex;uiiple 
of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  Ulvl’A  7 is  reflected  in  the  employ- 
ment situation.  fimplo\mient  figures  for  agriculture  in  URDA  7 incliwie 
emploxinent  in  forestry  and  fisheries.  (Ver  43.8  percent  of  the  area's 
em]ilo>inent  was  in  agriculture  in  1950.  Although  this  decreased  to 
J3.3  percent  in  1900,  agriculture  still  reju'esents  a m;iJor  emplo\tiient 
iiklustr)'  in  the  area. 

Land  in  faniis  accoujited  for  54.4  percent  of  IVRl’A  7 in  1970.  There 
were  8,JJ8  faniis  in  the  area  in  1970,  as  compared  with  1J,319  in  1959. 
During  the  ten  \-ears  prior  to  ll'70,  the  average  fanii  sice  increased  from 
loo  to  J31  acres.  Almost  53.0  iiercent  of  the  faniis  were  coiimiercial  in 
1970,  an  increase  over  the  48.0  percent  in  1959.  Between  1949  and  19"0, 
the  luuiiber  of  faniis  decreased  oO  [lercent,  average  size  increased  109  per- 
cent, and  land  in  faniis  decreased  18  percent.  Over  time,  cropland  has 
represented  apju'ox imately  one-fourth  of  total  faniiland,  although  the 
[iroportion  has  declined  sliglitly. 

fa  nil  forest  land  declined  from  l.J  million  acres  in  1949  to 
91 J, 000  acres  in  1970.  More  tluui  half  of  the  total  fanii  forest  l;md 
is  pastui'ed.  Some  of  the  forest  laml  is  jiln’si cal  1\'  suited  for  crop 
]iroduction.  I’ermanent  pastureliuid  increased  from  J9b,000  acres  in  1949 
to  494,000  aci'es  in  1970.  Other  faniiland  accounteti  for  a]i]iroximately 
4 percent  of  total  land  in  faniis. 

In  1970,  the  principal  crops  harvested  in  IVRl’A  7 were  soybeans, 
hav’,  cotton,  ami  coni.  Tiiese  crops  accounted  for  9"  iiercent  of  total 
harvested  crops.  IVo  of  these  crops,  cotton  and  corn,  exiierienced 
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lable  ir  - bamings  by  Major  Industries  in  Wd’A  7 


l.arninus  in  InJicatoiT  Years , tTiousanXs  of  lS)b"  dollars 
Industry  155(3  1555  IMS  ITiSlT  5I3nn 


lotal , I'roitnuii  A 

1’5,7'S 

152,421 

245,000 

508,000 

798,000 

1 ,-50,000 

lotal , I’rogiauii  li 

-- 

405,000 

923,000  ' 

2,071 ,000 

I’cr  Worker  1/ 

I’royram  A 

2,142 

5,02o 

4 , 259 

(),095 

11 ,590 

20,800 

l’roj;r;uii  H 

-- 

-- 

0,095 

11,590 

20,800 

A^;rieul  ture 

Proyriuii  A 

.5.7,99.4 

24,525 

.54  ,852 

25,000 

V 

.55,000  2/ 

01 ,000 

I’ro.yrain  b 

-- 

-- 

-- 

27,000 

2/ 

59,000  2/ 

72,000 

iorestry  ti  I'isiieries 

I’rovinuii  A 

.598 

455 

45- 

-- 

l’roi;r;uii  b 

-- 

-- 

Mining 

l’roj;rara  A 

2,405 

0,255 

7,85- 

11,000 

10,000 

25,000 

l'roj;r;iiu  b 

-- 

12,000 

19,000 

27,000 

Mmufacturini; 

I’royriuu  A 

52,015 

42,89- 

81  ,552 

155,000 

293,000 

057,000 

l’roi;raiu  b 

-- 

14o,0()0 

.539,000 

-51 ,000 

looil  ii  kindred  I’roduets 

i’roi;r;uii  A 

2,955 

5,415 

4,255 

0,000 

10,000 

18,000 

l'roj;raJ!i  it 

-- 

0,000 

12,000 

22,000 

Textile  Mill  I'roduets 

Program  A 

1,051 

3-5 

-24 

W-  5/ 

it 

W 

Prognuii  b 

-- 

W 

w 

W 

(.Ihemieal  ti  Allied  I'roduets 

Progr;u!i  A 

0 

55o 

550 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Progriuii  b 

-- 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

Paiier  ti  \llied  I’roduets 

Prognun  A 

9,841 

12,801 

15,5()0 

25,000 

4 -,000 

99,000 

Program  b 

-- 

25,000 

55,000 

11 -.000 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

W 

W 

W 

W 

W 

W 

I’rogr.im  b 

W 

W 

W 

Prb'ury  Metals 

Program  A 

W 

W 

w 

W 

W 

W 

Progriun  b 

W 

W 

W 

Other  Manufaetur ing 

Program  A 

18,11)8 

23,'l-0 

00 ,45- 

105,000 

251  ,000 

510,000 

Progriuii  b 

114,000 

2-0,000 

dO-,000 

All  Other 

Progriuii  A 

(iD,5()(i 

-.8,515 

121,202 

199,000 

45(1,000 

1 ,055,000 

Prog  null  b 

218,000 

52(1,000 

1 ,221  ,000 

1/  I’er  horker  eaniings  are  );iven  in  I'.ln  dollai:,. 
h I ne hides  iorestry  (i  fisheries  data. 

5/  Iv— hitliheld  to  avoid  diselosiiii;  eoinpany  eonfidential  ini'omat  ion. 
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Table  (uS  - Ijiiplownent  by  Major  Industries  in  Md’A  7 


N'anbcr 

of  Persons 

liiiploved 

in  Indicated 

Years 

Indus t ry 

1950 

1960 

1980 

2000 

fotal , Trogiaun  A 

b0,589 

50,578 

60,000 

70,000 

84,000 

fotal.  Program  B 

-- 

66,000 

81 ,000 

99,000 

;\griculture 

Prograjii  A 

26,508  1/ 

11, "58  1/ 

5,900  1/ 

2, "00  1/ 

2,600 

Progiaun  B 

-- 

5,900  y 

2,900  y 

2,800  , 

forest rv  ii  I'isheries 

Prognuii  A 

-- 

-- 

.. 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Mining 

Program  A 

7.54 

659 

720 

740 

"50 

Program  B 

-- 

790 

850 

860 

.'binufacturing 

lh'ogr;im  A 

10,455 

11,092 

18,000 

22,000 

2'’,  000 

Prog  rail  B 

-- 

19,000 

25,000 

52,000 

Pood  li  Kindred  Products 

Progran  A 

525 

842 

870 

870 

880 

Progran  B 

-- 

950 

1,000 

1,000 

fe.xtilc  Mill  Products 

Ih-ogran  A 

689 

281 

W 2/ 

h 

Prograii  B 

IV 

W 

Chemical  fj  Allied  Products 

Progran  A 

81 

152 

95 

120 

150 

Prograii  B 

-- 

-- 

100 

140 

180 

Paper  5 Allied  Products 

Prograii  A 

1,146 

1,715 

5,100 

5,600 

4,400 

Prograii  B 

-- 

-- 

5,400 

4,200 

5,200 

Petroleum  Refining 

Prograii  A 

51 

151 

IV 

IV 

iv 

Program  B 

-- 

K 

IV 

IV 

Prlnuirv  Metals 

Prograii  A 

10 

50 

IV 

IV 

IV 

I’rogram  B 

-- 

K 

w 

IV 

Other  Manufacturing 

Program  A 

",975 

7,941 

14,000 

1",000 

22,000 

Program  B 

-• 

-- 

15,000 

20,000 

26,000 

All  Other 

Prograii  ,\ 

22,8.54 

26,889 

59,000 

45,000 

.54,000 

Prograii  B 

-- 

-- 

42,000 

52,000 

65,000 

y Includes  forestry  fj  fisheries  data. 

y K— Witlilield  to  avoid  disclosing  comp;my  confidential  infoniuit ion. 
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Table  t>'.i  - l;ru'^^  l’i\)Juet  Ori^mat  in>;  by  Nbijor  lndu'.trie>  in  IvKl’A 


Product 

rh  l, .in.it  ing  in 

I iiTTcTi't  i\l~\e,i  r 

Industry 

tlious.iiuP-  of  1 .10'  . 

.lo)  l.il 

Idn” 

1908 

low 

JCOO 

Agriculture  1/ 

I’royram  A 

40, -.'o 

2/  o0,000 

-1,  '00 

9",noo 

Program  b 

01 ‘,'00 

80,000 

9.8,000 

lbrestr\-  -V 

Proyrain  A 

1 1,500 

2/  12,100 

18,000 

21 ,"00 

I’royram  H 

10,  '00 

25,000 

28 ,000 

Mininy,  Petroleum 

Program  A 

l\  4/' 

W 

Program  B 

K 

u 

Quarrying 

Program  A 

IV 

IV 

-- 

Program  B 

IV 

IV 

-- 

-- 

Manufacturing 

Prog  nun  A 

124,3ad 

1.51  ,-92 

220,000 

521 ,000 

1 .155,000 

Program  B 

248  ,000 

005,000 

1 ,.5o2,n00 

food  5 Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

t',015 

11,000 

19,000 

54,000 

Program  B 

12,000 

22,000 

11 .000 

Text i 1 e Mill  Product s 

Program  A 

9’Q 

999 

IV 

W 

W 

I’rognun  B 

-- 

-- 

IV 

IV 

IV 

tihemical  5 Allied  I’roducts 

Program  A 

i,:"4 

1 ,201 

2,000 

5,000 

12,000 

Program  B 

.5,000 

O,000 

14,000 

Paper  ti  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

25,-40 

20,-70 

.59,000 

82,000 

1-5,000 

I’rogram  B 

45,000 

95,000 

204,000 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  \ 

iV 

iV 

IV 

W 

iV 

Program  B 

-- 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Primarv  Metals 

Program  A 

-- 

IV 

IV 

W 

W 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

IV 

IV 

K 

Other  Miuiufacturing 

Program  \ 

89,. 5 .5.5 

95,180 

1-4,000 

415,000 

950,000 

Program  B 

190,000 

480,000 

1 ,105.000 

1 / 'la rke 1 1 n.i;  rec e i pt s . 

V Ul’O  data. 

,y  \'aliie  at  local  [loint  of  delivery  includin.t;  stnmpaj;e,  cut  tiny,  and  liaiiliny. 

V Iv  — iMtbbeld  to  avoid  disclosing  conijcinv  confident  ial  infonut  ion. 
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lahle  70  - Index  of  Uitput  hv  Major  Industries,  WRl’A  ~ 
Big  Black  (1957' = 1(10) 


Indust  I’N’ 

1957 

1958 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Agriculture 

I'rogi  iuii  A 

-- 

100  1/ 

147 

182 

221 

rrograiii  B 

147 

195 

247 

forest  rv 

Progi’;uii  A 

-- 

100  1/ 

84 

125 

144 

I’rognun  B 

110 

1.58 

190 

Mining,  I’etroleLuii 

I’rognun  A 

100 

104 

152 

200 

.441 

I’rognun  B 

KC 

241 

402 

Quarrying 

I’rogrcuii  A 

100 

97 

177 

.44.4 

(rO 

I’rognun  B 

194 

49" 

797 

Miuiufacturing 

I’l'ograui  A 

100 

105 

182 

419 

l’rogr;un  B 

100 

105 

200 

485 

1 ,095 

I'ood  Ij  Kindred  Products 

Progr;un  A 

loo 

108 

151 

275 

491 

Progriuii  B 

loo 

108 

155 

518 

579 

I'ext  i le  Mill  Products 

Prog  nun  A 

loo 

10.4 

-- 

Prog  nun  B 

100 

10.4 

iihemical  ti  Allied  Products 

Progr;un  A 

100 

99 

182 

4 24 

955 

Prog  nun  B 

loo 

99 

200 

490 

1,1.48 

Paper  1)  Allied  Products 

I’rogixun  A 

1(H) 

104 

154 

.420 

5"  2 

Progr;un  B 

100 

104 

158 

4"0 

794 

Petroleion  Refining 

Program  A 

100 

145 

195 

•Ui5 

1 ,047 

I’rognun  B 

100 

145 

214 

545 

1,245 

Prinuirv  Metals 

Prognun  A 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Prognun  B 

-- 

Other  M;uiufacturing 

I’rognuii  A 

100 

107 

195 

454 

1 ,047 

Prognun  B 

100 

107 

214 

S5(i 

1,245 

]/  1970  used  as  base. 
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decreases  in  aereai^e  harvested  l)etueen  l‘J5'J  and  l;i70.  C.oni  acreage, 
uhicli  accoiuited  for  40.9  percent  of  acres  harvested  in  1959,  declined 
00.8  percent.  Tlie  most  significant  increase  in  acreage  was  the 
788.1  percent  increase  in  soybean  acreage. 

Currently,  livestock  and  poultry  enterprises  are  almost  equally  as 
important  as  crop  enterin’ ises . Livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  fanns 
represented  1,309  fanns,  or  If)  percent  of  the  total  fanns  iji  1970. 
During  the  iieriod  1949-1970,  tliere  was  an  upward  trend  in  tlie  sale  of 
cattle  ;md  calves,  cliickens,  ;md  eggs. 

In  19"0,  gross  fann  income  was  approximately  $4~.4  million,  real- 
ised net  fann  income  approximately  514.2  million,  ;uk1  net  income  per 

farm  $1,728.  As  shown  in  talile  "1,  the  gross  value  of  crop  pi’oduction 
in  IVld’A  was  $23.0  million  in  1970.  This  re|)resents  5(>.  t percent  of 
total  fann  marketing  receipts  of  $40.8  million.  Livestock  aitd  live- 
stock i>roduct  sales  accoiuited  for  tlie  remainder,  or  43. 0 jiercent.  Diis 
contrasts  to  the  1959  situation  in  whicli  livestock  and  livestock  jirod- 
uct  sales  dominated  total  fann  marketings  with  5(>.9  percent  of  the 
total.  Based  on  the  values  above,  tlie  average  value  of  fann  products 

sold  per  fann  in  1970  was  $4,959.  Table  "I  values  also  indicate  a de- 

cline in  tlie  production  of  all  crojis  except  soylieiuis,  cotton,  and  hay. 
Between  1959  ;md  1970,  the  most  significant  clianges  in  production  were 
the  enonnous  increase  of  1 ,989  pei’cent  in  soybeans  ;uid  the  54.0  percent 
decrease  in  coni  production.  Althougli  the  value  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock product  sales  increased  shaiply  prior  to  1959,  the  1959  and  1970 
sales  were  similar,  both  being  between  17  and  18  million  dollars. 
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Table 

71  - .Agricultural 

Production 

(Crops  and 

Livestock) 

in  hhl’A  7 

Unit  of 

Data  for 

Indicated 

Years 

Comnodity 

.'■leasurement 

15. '59 

19”0 

1980 

2000 

2I52T) 

Cotton 

Bales 

Prognim  A 1/ 

5b, 503 

b4  ,800 

89,000 

97,000 

104,000 

Program  B 1/ 

89,000 

104,000 

112,000 

Coni 

Bushels 

Prognun  A 

3, Id’, 329 

1 .435,000 

981 ,000 

1 ,35b, 000 

1 ,022,000 

Program  B 

-- 

981 ,000 

1,45b, 000 

1, '42, 000 

Sorghum 

Bushels 

Program 

83,b09 

:t),5oo 

92,000 

118,000 

104,000 

Program  B 

92,000 

12', 000 

170,000 

Oats 

Bushels 

Program  A 

2^9,:' 5b 

144,000 

130,000 

1.34,000 

1.39,000 

Program  B 

-- 

130,000 

144,000 

149,000 

Rice 

Bushels 

Program  A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Irish  Potatoes 

Bushels 

Program  A 

20,551 

10,000 

8 ,000 

10,000 

1.3,000 

Program  B 

8,000 

11 ,000 

14,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Bushels 

Program  A 

172,94b 

11(1,250 

87,000 

90,000 

113,000 

Program  B 

8 •',000 

9', 000 

121 ,000 

Tobacco 

Pounds 

Program  A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Sugarcane 

Tons 

Prognim  A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Wheat 

Bushels 

Program  A 

10,150 

7,000 

21,000 

25,000 

28,000 

Program  B 

21,000 

2", 000 

30,000 

Soybeans 

Bushels 

Program  A 

88,893 

l,85(i,8'’5 

3,595,000 

4,430,000 

5,194,000 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

3,595,000 

4,759,000 

5, 57-’, 000 

]J  Program  A data  incorix) rates  1970  production  estimates,  Program  B data  reflect  the 
projected  national  growth  rate  shown  in  Table  11-18,  Selected  National  Aggregates, 
Volume  1 , hconomic  Activity  in  the  United  States  by  Water  Resources  Regions  Mid 
Subareas,  Historical  and  Projected,  1929-2020,  pages  11-18  through  11-22. 
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Table  71  - Agricultural  Production  (Crops  and  Livestock)  in  WRPA  7 (Con.) 


Conmodity 

Measurement 

Forest 

Products  y 
Program  A 

Thousands  of 
Cubic  Feet 

77,100 

65,000 

97,000 

110,000 

Program  B 

85,000 

122,000 

147,000 

Hay 

Program  A 

Tons 

65,155 

82,326 

106,000 

131,000 

161,000 

Program  B 

-- 

106,000 

140,000 

173,000 

Gross  Value  of 
Crops 
Program  A 

Thousands  of 
1967  Dollars 

13,000 

23,000 

32,000 

37,000 

42,000 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

32,000 

40,000 

46,000 

Beef 

Program  A 

Pounds 

Livestock  Thousands 
68,100 

JL 

86,757 

116,780 

156,833 

Program  B 

-• 

86,757 

125,450 

168,420 

Pork 

Program  A 

Pounds 

12,305 

14,011 

18,301 

23,756 

Program  B 

14,011 

19,660 

25,511 

Lamb 

Program  A 

Pounds 

52 

40 

47 

58 

Program  B 

40 

50 

62 

Chickens 
Program  A 

Pounds 

1 ,268 

1,759 

2,456 

3,298 

Program  B 

-- 

1,759 

2,638 

3,542 

Turkeys 
Program  A 

Pounds 

28 

37 

52 

70 

Program  B 

37 

56 

75 

Eggs 

Program  A 

Dozen 

8,152 

8,944 

11,450 

14,503 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

8,944 

12,300 

15,575 

Milk 

Program  A 

Pounds 

49,707 

45,627 

56,316 

68,777 

Program  B 

45,627 

60,497 

73,858 

Gross  Value  of 
Livestock 
Program  A 

1967  Dollars 

17,133 

17,851 

27,647 

36,618 

48,319 

Program  B 

“ “ 

2' ,647 

39,336 

51,888 

V Includes  sawlogs,  veneer  logs,  pulpwood,  poles,  etc.,  cut  for  industrial  or  con- 
sumer uses.  (U.  S.  Forest  Service.) 

3/  Net  liveweight  production. 
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HISTORICAL  TRIiNDS 


F" 


Population 

As  shown  in  table  72,  the  population  of  VM’A  7 declined  continu- 
ously from  177,900  in  1950  to  156,000  in  1970.  Ajyroximately  71.0  per- 
cent of  this  1970  jxjpulation  was  rural.  A decrease  of  7.4  percent 
occurred  during  the  period  of  greatest  decline,  1950  to  1959,  as  tlie 
{xjpulation  dropped  to  164,700.  Tlie  downward  trend  continued  through 
1970,  resulting  in  a 5.3  percent  decrease  between  1959  and  1970. 

Table  72  - Economic  Profile  Summary  for  WRPA  7 


Data  for  Indicated  Years 


Parameter 

1950 

1959 

1958 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Population  (1  July)  1/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

177,910 

164,709 

160,580 

162,000 

179,000 

183.000 

213.000 

217.000 

254.000 

Personal  Income  y 
Program  A 
Program  B 

158,230 

183,278 

304,486 

477.000 

523.000 

1.045.000 

1.208.000 

2.305.000 

2.718.000 

Per  Capita  y 
Program  A 
Program  B 

889 

1,113 

1,896 

2,947 

2,947 

5,705 

5,705 

10,599 

10,683 

Earnings  2/ 

Total , Program  A 
Total , Program  B 

129,775 

152,421 

245,660 

368.000 

403.000 

798.000 

923.000 

1.756.000 

2.071.000 

Per  Worker  y 
Program  A 
Program  B 

2,142 

3,026 

4,239 

6,095 

6,095 

11,396 

11,396 

20,866 

20,866 

Employment 
Total , Program  A 
Total,  Program  B 

60,589 

50,-378 

57,950 

60,000 

66,000 

70.000 

81 .000 

84.000 

99.000 

Gross  Manufacturing 


Product  2/ 


Total , Program  A 

-- 

131,792 

226,000 

521,000 

1,155,000 

Total , Program  B 

-- 

248,000 

603,000 

1,362,000 

Gross  Farm  Marketing 
Receipts  2/ 

Total , Program  A 

40,755  3/ 

60,000 

74,000 

90,000 

Total , Program  B 

■■  “ 

" “ 

■ ■ 

60,000 

80,000 

98,000 

y U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  figures  show  the  1970  population  of  WRJ’A  7 as  156,496. 
y Personal  income,  total  earnings,  gross  manufacturing  product,  and  gross  farm  marketing 
receipt  data  are  given  in  thousands  of  196'  dollars;  per  capita  income  and  per  worker 
earnings  are  given  in  1967  dollars. 

3/  1970  data. 
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Thorot'ore,  the  rate  of  decrease  lias  been  declining,  uith  the  1 'd5‘d- 1 ‘d70 
rate  being  aliout  0.3  percent  ;uinuall>'. 

During  tlie  1950-1950  period,  agriculture's  share  of  total  emiiloy- 
ment  decreased  from  13.8  [lercent  at  the  Ix'gi lining  of  tlie  jieriod  to 
_’3.3  percent  in  19o0.  Dart  of  tliis  decrease  resulted  from  tlie  imple- 
mentation of  a greater  degree  of  median i2at ion,  and  part  of  it  resulted 
from  the  teniiination  of  iminy  fami  1>- 1 Npe  fann  operations,  lower  labor- 
intensive  methods  were  also  applied  in  other  industries.  M;ui>'  of  the 
ilisplaced  workers  were  forced  to  other  regions  for  emiikniiient  , thus 
accoiuit  ing  for  iiaich  of  the  area's  loss  in  po]iulation.  i'liis  trend  was 
hhuitetl  somewliat  during  the  1959-1908  i>erioil  h\'  increased  emplo>inent 
opportiuii t ies  in  other  industries  manufactur ing  in  particular. 


l.m]ilo>iiient 

As  in  iiumy  other  areas  in  this  region,  empknuient  in  liRl’A  " de- 
clined during  the  period  1950-1959  but  increasetl  iietween  1959  and  19t>8. 
lliere  were  00,000  persons  em]iloyed  in  the  area  in  1950,  as  compared 
with  50,401'  in  1959  ;uxl  58,001'  in  l!'o8  (see  table  “J).  These  values 
indicate  an  increase  of  15.1  percent  in  emiiloMiient  between  1959  and 
19o8,  but  a 10.8  percent  decrease  during  tlie  jirevious  period  (1950- 
19.59) . 


■fhe  two  major  water-using  industries  in  WRDA  7,  agriculture  and 
imuiufactui’ing,  accounted  for  J3.3  and  dJ.O  percent,  resjiect  ivel\',  of 
the  area's  total  empkninent  in  H'OO.  The  greatest  clwuige  in  emplo>inent 
occurred  in  agriculture,  as  indicated  h\'  an  absolute  decrease  of  14,810 
workers  during  the  l‘.'50-19O0  period,  a 55.7  percent  decrease.  Manufac- 
turing emplo\niient  increased  5."  percent  between  1950  ;uid  1900  (from 
10,500  to  11,100).  fhe  paper  and  allied  products  industry  and  the  food 
and  kindred  products  industry  contributed  most  to  manufacturing 
employment . 

Tmploviiieiit  in  all  other  industries  represented  53.4  (lercent  of 
total  em|iloyment  in  1900.  fhe  increase  of  1,055  employees  in  this  cat- 
egory Ivtween  195('  aixl  1900  offset  J".4  (lercent  of  the  losses  incurretl 
in  agricultural  empknment . 

fhe  imjiortance  of  agriculture  in  the  economy  of  URDA  7 in  1950  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  agriculture  accounted  for  almost  44  jier- 
cent  of  total  empkninent . fhe  mechanization  of  this  stalwart  industry 
and  the  teniiination  of  many  .smaller  agricultural  operations  resulted  in 
iiaich  of  the  area's  loss  in  em]ilo\iiient  iluring  the  l)'50's.  During  the 
19()0's,  however,  the  decline  in  agricultural  em]ilo\m'nt  lessened,  and 
emidoniient  in  other  imlustries  increased  at  an  accelerated  rate,  fhis 
resulted  in  a reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  empiknmient  of  the 
1950's  to  an  upward  tieiul  iluring  the  I'.'liO's. 


I’cr.sonal  ;uid  Per  Capita  Income 


Table  7i  values  indicate  that  personal  income  in  K'Ri’A  7 increased 
from  $158. d million  in  1950  to  $504.5  million  in  1908,  or  92.5  percent. 
Almost  S3  jiercent  of  tliis  increase  occurred  between  1959  iuid  1908,  a 
jieriod  in  which  tlie  annual  growtli  rate  was  5.8  percent.  IKiring  the 
prior  period  (1950-1959),  the  ;umual  j^rowtli  rate  was  substantially 
lower  at  1.0  [lercent.  The  slower  increase  of  the  earlier  period  re- 
flects tlie  negative  effects  of  a subst;mtial  decrease  in  agricultural 
earnings.  .•\n  increase  in  emplovinent  of  15.0  percent  ;md  tlie  emplo>^llcnt 
of  moiv  skilled  and  semiskilled  laborers  contributed  to  tlie  increase  in 
total  personal  income  between  1959  ;uid  1908. 

In  l‘9oS,  per  capita  income  in  IVRl’A  7 was  $l,8l>0,  or  57.0  percent 
ol'  the  national  average.  It  increased  ~0.4  ix'rcent  Ix'tween  1959  and 
l'9o8,  almost  tot;illy  as  a result  of  actual  increases  in  total  personal 
income  as  emplovmient  increased  and  iiKire  Jolis  requiring  skilled  laliorers 
became  available,  i'liese  values  indicate  tliat  KUl’A  7 is  still  in  a poor 
[losition  vdien  compared  witli  the  Nation,  llowevei',  tliey  also  indicate 
sul'stantial  improvement  over  tlie  dismal  situation  of  tlie  1950's.  lor 
exiuiijile,  in  1950  the  per  capita  income  of  IVRl’A  7 was  only  43.0  jiercent 
of  tlie  national  average.  It  increased  25.2  percent  between  1950  :md 
1959,  but  over  a third  of  this  was  due  to  population  losses.  0\erall, 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  area  lias  advancetl  steadih’  from  a position 
far  iielow  the  national  average,  although  it  still  I'emains  below  that  of 
m;my  other  areas  in  tiie  immediate  region. 


idtal  luid  Per  IVorker  Tamings 

iotal  eaniings  in  iVRl’A  7 increased  continuously  from  $129.8  mil- 
lion in  1950  to  $245."  million  in  19(>8,  or  89.3  iiercent  (see  table  d")  . 
(Her  three- fourths  of  this  increase  occurred  during  the  1959-1908 
jieriod,  iiHU'e  than  in  rulin'  other  areas.  liw'  annual  growth  rate 
(1.8  percent)  was  below  that  of  the  Nation  (3.0  pcu'cent ) during  the 
1950-1'959  Jieriod  Imt  was  above  the  national  rate  from  1959  to  1908 
(5.4  Jiercent  as  comjiared  with  1.5  jiercent  nationally).  Agriculture  and 
manufacturing,  the  two  major  contributoi.  to  eaniings  b>'  sjiecific  major 
water-using  iiwiustries,  accounted  for  1I._  and  33.1  jiercent,  resjiec- 
tively,  of  the  total  eaniings  in  l\Rl’\  " in  19o8.  ihis  comjiares  with 
2(1.2  ;uid  25.1  jiercent  for  agriculture  and  r.uinufactur ing,  resjiect  i vel>', 
in  1950.  liie  most  irregular  trend  in  eaniings  lias  occurred  in  agricul- 
ture, as  indicated  iiy  a 27.9  jiercent  decrease  lietween  1950  .uid  li>59  as 
opjiosed  to  a 42.1  jiercent  increase  during  the  following  jieriod.  Mniu- 
facturing  eaniings,  in  comjiarison,  liave  increased  at  an  accelerattxi 
rate,  as  indicated  by  a 31.5  jiercent  increase  Ix'tweeii  15'50  ;uid  1959 
followed  by  an  89.0  jiercent  increase  lietwc'on  1959  and  19o8. 

All  other  industries,  accounting  for  I'd. 3 jx'rcent  of  total 


caniings  in  Wlil'A  7 in  1908,  contribute  less  to  total  eaniings  in  tliis 
area  than  in  U'Rl’A's  4,  5,  ;uid  0.  Major  percentage  contributions  liy  in- 
dustries in  this  categon'  are  as  follows:  [a)  goveriunent , 15.3  per- 

cent; lb)  wliolesale  cmd  retail  trade,  13.7  percent;  and  (cj  sei't’ices, 
10.7  i)ercent.  In  comparison,  tliese  sane  tliree  industries  accoiuited 
for  13.0,  10.3,  ;md  11.4  percent,  respect iv'ely,  of  total  eaniings  in 
1959.  It  is  projected  tliat  by  1980,  all  other  industries  will  increase 
their  share  of  total  eaniings  to  54.1  percent. 

Per  worker  eaniings  were  $4,239  in  1908,  as  compared  witli  $3,020 
in  1959,  reflecting  a 40.1  percent  increase  during  the  period  (see 
table  72).  ilie  annual  rate  of  increase  was  relatively  steady  at  3.8 
to  3.9  percent  during  the  1950-1908  period.  Increases  in  liiglier  wage 
indust ly  emplonuent  as  a proportion  of  total  emploment  have  lieen  ac- 
com]ianied  ly  increases  in  jier  worker  eaniings  from  48.0  percent  of  tlie 
national  average  in  1950  to  50.0  percent  in  1959.  Altliougli  per  worker 
eaniings  liave  risen  in  tlie  area,  tliey  still  remain  lielow  tliose  for  most 
areas  in  the  region. 


hlUNOMlC  1'R0B1J■L^LS 


••\s  of  July  1971,  nine  of  the  ten  comities  in  IVRl’A  7 were  desig- 
nated as  eligible  for  assistance  under  tlie  Public  Works  :md  liconomic 
Development  Act  of  19o5.  Qualification  of  these  comities,  based  on 
high  uneiniiloyment  ;uid/or  low  medimi  family  income,  iicniiits  them  to  ob- 
tain federal  aid  in  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  groutli. 


how  Income  Levels 

Wld’A  7,  like  many  otlier  areas  in  tlie  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  lias 
liistorically  liad  a low  per  capita  income  as  related  to  tlie  national 
average.  In  19b8,  for  example,  the  average  per  capita  income  for  the 
area  was  $l,89b,  or  57.0  jiercent  of  the  national  average.  Low-income, 
labor-intensive  industries  have  been  dominmit  in  the  area.  Nbre  jobs 
requiring  skilled  mid  semiskilled  laborers  are  needed  to  increase  per 
worker  eaniings  mid  to  raise  the  jier  cajiita  income. 


Unem]ilo\mient  mid  Unde  romp  lo\i:ient 

l)nemplo>nuent  in  the  area  has  been  relatively  high  at  approximately 
b percent.  In  addition,  mideremiilovmient  has  Ixien  high,  which  is  indic- 
ative of  the  low  per  cajiita  income.  Though  the  area  is  faced  with  both 
substantial  miemplo>iiient  and  mideremplo\inent , the  situation  should  im- 
prove as  more  capital-intensive,  higlier  paying  industries  move  into  mid 
expand  within  the  area. 


Population  Loss 

WRl’A  7 has  incurred  substantial  ixipulation  losses  during  the  i>ast , 
particularly  during  tlie  1950-1959  jieriod.  Since  a large  part  of  the 
land  is  in  fams,  it  is  ]iroliable  tiiat  displaced  fann  labor  constituted 
much  of  tlie  population  loss.  The  downward  trend  is  anticijiated  to 
level  off  during  tlie  next  few  years  and  move  u]iward  thereafter. 
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I’RtXllUNl  A,  NA'l'UlNLM,  IX'COMli 


Fopulat ion 

Frognuii  A projections  in  table  72  indicate  that  tlic  doutiuard  trend 
in  the  [lopulation  of  Ivitl’A  7 will  be  reversed  durinv;  tlie  19(i8-1980  ]:>e- 
riod,  reflecting  a i)roJected  increase  of  1.0  [lercent.  This  is  to  t^e 
followed  liy  estimated  increases  of  0.6  ;md  0.9  percent  aimually  during 
tlie  1980-2000  ;md  2000-2020  periods,  resi)ectivel\'.  These  rates  fall 
lielow  the  1.0  to  1.4  {percent  for  the  Nation  ;md  region  between  1980  and 
2020.  Based  on  tiie  gi'owth  described  atiove,  the  po]xilation  of  IVRl’A  " is 
exiiected  to  increase  from  160,600  in  1968  to  162,000  in  1980  and 
217,000  in  2020. 


hmjiloNinont 

As  shoiai  in  table  72,  total  emiiloviiient  in  U1U2\  7 is  jirojected  to 
increase  0.2  percent  ajuiually  lietween  19o8  and  1980.  ;\lthough  this  is 
suhst;mtial ly  below  the  1.6  percent  rate  of  increase  that  occurred  ;m- 
nual ly  between  1959  ;uid  1968,  it  does  indicate  a continuation  of  the  up- 
ward trend  in  the  area's  emplo\mient.  After  1980,  the  growtli  will  in- 
crease at  accelerated  rate,  as  indicated  by  jirojected  increases 
of  0.8  ;md  0.9  percent  ;mnually  during  the  1980-2000  and  2000-2020 
periods,  respectively  (table  68).  Thus,  luider  Frognuii  A [iroject ions , 
the  1968  employment  of  58,000  will  increase  to  60,()00  in  1980  ;rnd 
84,000  in  20 2o'. 


Fersonal  and  Fer  Capita  Income 

Frogram  A projects  that  the  1968  total  personal  income  ol 
$504,5  million  will  increase  to  $477.0  million  in  1980,  an  increase  of 
56.7  percent  (see  table  72).  'llus  represents  an  annual  gi'owth  rate  of 
5.8  percent,  as  com(iared  witli  a rate  of  4.5  percent  for  the  Nation  and 
5.8  percent  for  the  Lower  Mississijipi  Region.  It  is  also  below  the 
1959-1968  rate.  A higher  rate  of  4.0  percent  ;unuially  is  predicted  for 
the  1980-2000  pei'iod,  but  the  growth  will  still  remain  slightly  below 
that  of  the  Nation  and  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  Based  on  tlie  rates 
described  above,  the  personal  income  foi'  K'Ri’A  7 will  increase  5(i.7, 
119.1,  ;uid  120.6  percent  during  the  1968-1980,  1980-2000,  aiui  200(1-2020 
periods,  respect ively. 

Hie  per  capita  income  of  the  area  has  moved  steadily  toward  the 
national  average.  Frojections  show  a continuation  of  this  trend  to  the 
extent  tliat  per  capita  income  in  KRl’A  7 should  increase  to  62.0,  (i9.0, 
;uid  74.0  percent  of  the  national  average  in  1980,  2000,  ;uid  2020,  re- 
spectively. Historically,  poinilation  losses  have  accounted  for  jiart  of 


r 
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the  increase  in  tlie  area's  per  capita  income.  Future  increases  are 
projected  to  result  completely  from  personal  income  increases.  Under 
Progr;uii  A,  tlie  aiuiual  groutli  rate  of  3.7  iiercent  between  1968  iuid  1980 
is  substantially  below  the  0.1  percent  rate  of  tlie  preceding  jieriod 
[1959-1968]  but  slightly  abov'e  those  of  the  following  periods.  Based 
on  tlie  rates  described  above,  the  [ler  capita  income  in  Kld’A  7 is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  $1,896  in  1968  to  $2,947  in  1980  and  $10,599 
in  2020. 


Total  ;uid  Per  IVorkcr  Tamings 

It  is  iirojected  tliat  under  Program  A,  total  earnings  will  increase 
trom  $245.7  million  in  1968  to  $568  million  in  1980,  or  5.4  percent  an- 
nually (table  72).  Tliis  is  a rate  of  growtli  substantially  below  the 
5.4  percent  of  the  previous  period  (1959-1968).  After  1980,  however, 
earnings  will  begin  to  increase  at  an  accelerating  rate,  as  evidenced 
by  projected  increases  of  5.9  ;md  4.0  percent  ;mnually  during  tlie  1980- 
2000  and  2000-2020  periods,  respectively. 

Projections  indicate  tliat  tlie  per  worker  earnings  in  IVR1’’A  7 will 
increase  from  $4,239  in  1968  to  $6,095  in  1980.  This  represents  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  5.1  percent,  whicli  is  moderately  below  tlie 
5.8  percent  of  the  previous  period  (1959-1968).  After  1980,  Program  A 
projections  indicate  that  the  rate  will  remain  relatively  stable  at  5.1 
to  5.2  percent  annual ly . 
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■'RO(;r\m  b,  RiiGicKM,  i)i;\i:u)PNOi.\T 


I’opulat  ion 

■Projections  in  table  72  indicate  a population  increase  ot' 

14."  percent  in  WltlW  7 between  1970  ;uk1  1980  luider  Proi:r;uii  B.  I'or  the 
same  period,  Prognun  A estimates  an  increase  in  [xipulation  of  3.8  per- 
cent. Due  to  tlie  differences  in  growtli  Ix'tween  tiie  two  progr;uns,  tlie 
projected  population  for  1980  imder  Program  B is  10.5  ]iercent  bigher 
tlnm  tliat  luidcr  Program  A. 

Prognun  B projections  reflect  a [wixilation  increase  of  19.0  per- 
cent between  2000  iuid  2020.  Thus,  a fairly  even  rate  of  population 
increase  is  expected  luider  Prognun  B during  the  1968-2020  period, 
whereas  growth  iu;der  Prognun  A is  expected  to  increase  at  increasing 
rates  tlirough  2000  and  thereafter  to  eciual  tiie  rates  for  I’rognuii  B. 


Tmiiloniient 

'I'otal  emplonnent  in  tlie  area  is  projected  to  increase  13.9  percent 
between  1968  :uid  1980  luider  Prognun  B (see  table  72),  as  compared  with 
tlie  15.0  percent  increase  which  occurred  during  the  1959-1968  period. 

It  is  also  substantially  above  the  3.5  percent  increase  which  is  pro- 
jected imder  Prognun  A for  the  period  1968-1980.  Though  the  rate  of 
increase  is  iielow  that  of  the  last  decade,  a fairly  constant  increase 
in  einiilovnnent  is  expected  through  2020  (table  68). 


Personal  ;uid  Per  Capita  Income 

Total  personal  income  in  KRl’A  7 is  projected  to  increase  71.8  per- 
cent between  1968  ;uid  1980,  which  indicates  a growth  rate  of  4.6  per- 
cent (compared  with  5.8  percent  for  the  period  1959-1968).  This  gimth 
is  such  tiiat  Prognun  B personal  income  for  1980  is  9.6  percent  above 
Prognun  A estimates.  Growth  after  1980  will  be  slightly  below  tiiat  of 
tbe  1968-1980  jieriod. 

Based  on  values  in  table  72,  the  1968  per  capita  income  is  pro- 
jecttxl  to  increase  55.4  |iercent  iietween  1968  ;uui  1980  ;uid  4(i3.4  percent 
iiy  2020.  Botii  prognuns  project  growtii  rates  of  A.",  3.4,  ;uid  3.1  per- 
cent imnually  for  tiie  periods  1968-1980,  1980-2000,  .'uid  2000-2020,  re- 
spc\:tively.  Tiiese  are  well  lielow  tiie  6.1  percent  luinual  growth  rate 
tiiat  occurrtxl  during  the  1959-19(i8  period. 


Total  ;uid  Per  Worker  liamings 


Total  eaniings  imder  Program  B are  projected  to  increase  from 
$245.7  million  in  1%8  to  $403.0  million  in  1980  ^md  $2,071.0  million 
in  2020  (shoivn  in  table  72).  This  indicates  a steady  increase  in  total 
earnings  of  approxniutely  4.2  percent  annually,  althougli  it  is  below 
the  ;uuiual  growth  rate  of  5.4  percent  during  the  1959-19b8  period. 

Progrcmi  B,  as  well  as  Prognun  A,  projects  jier  worker  eaniings  to 
increase  at  cm  cmnual  rate  of  5.1  to  3.2  percent  after  1908,  as  com- 
[larcxl  wit])  a growth  rate  of  3.8  jiercent  annually  during  the  jirevious 
period.  Per  worker  eaniings  of  $0,095,  $11,590,  ;uid  $20,800  are  ex- 
pected Luider  Programs  A ;uid  B for  1980,  2000,  ;uid  2020,  respectively. 


ouTLa)K  I'OR  nil;  iirruRi; 


The  decliiiiiig  population  trend  in  Uld’A  7 is  expected  to  end  be- 
tween 1968  aaid  1980.  Projections  indicate  that  po]iulation  will  grow 
throughout  the  1969-2020  projection  [x;riod  but  at  rates  much  lower  than 
tliose  of  the  Nation  or  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

Personal  income  is  expected  to  increase  at  rates  slower  than  those 
for  the  Nation  or  region  but  faster  than  the  area's  population  growth. 
L'.onsequent  1 y , per  capita  mcome  increases  are  expected  at  rates  higher 
than  national  or  regional  rate  increases. 

Total  eaniings  are  e.xpccted  to  increase  approximately  six  times 
during  the  projection  period.  Manulacturing  earnings  are  expected  to 
grow  at  rates  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  Nation  and  region  imd  are 
projected  to  be  the  major  contril>utor  to  total  earnings.  Other  indus- 
tries projected  to  account  for  nuijor  contributions  to  total  earnings 
are,  in  order  of  expected  contributions,  government,  wholesale  ajid  re- 
tail trade,  sen  ices,  ;md  agriculture.  Rapid  growth  is  expected  in  all 
industries  other  than  agriculture.  In  agriculture,  a decline  during 
the  19b8-1980  periotl  followed  by  slow  grovvth  between  1980  ajid  2020  is 
projected. 

ljnplo>mient  is  projected  to  increase  at  an  increasing  rate  between 
19b8  and  2020.  Although  increasing,  these  rates  will  be  much  lower 
than  projected  national  or  regional  rates. 

In  suminar)',  Uld’A  7,  ;ui  agricul tural -based  area  now  sliifting  to  a 
labor-intensive,  manufacturing-based  area,  will  continue  to  lag  behind 
the  Nation  in  development  potentials.  This  situation  may  cliange  if  ef- 
fective regional  development  prograjiis  arc  instituted. 
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IV  R PA  8 , 8 /\  T 0 \ R 0 U C i; 


I Pir>’SlG\l,  DHSCRiniOK 

i 

WWW  8 (figure  19)  consists  of  ten  Louisi;ma  parislies  in  tlie  east- 
central  portion  of  the  State,  plus  /\niite  Coiuity,  Miss.  Six  of  the  ten 
parishes  are  located  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Consequently,  a 
I large  part  of  tlie  area  lies  within  ;m  alluvial  plain.  Tlie  nortlieasteni 

iwrtion  comprises  rolling  lull  land.  More  tluui  half  of  tlie  total  area 
in  WRl’A  8 is  in  forest. 

llie  area,  wliich  is  in  subtropical  latitudes,  has  a mild  climate 
, due  to  the  vvann  waters  of  the  Culf  of  Mexico  ;ind  the  (irevailing  south- 

I erly  winds.  The  average  temperature  ranges  from  a high  of  95°1  on 

! summer  afternoons  to  a low  of  40°1-  on  winter  mornings.  Average  ;mnual 

I rainfall  is  approximately  bU  inches. 


MVDROLOCiC*L  BOUHOARy 


STATE  boundary 


parish  or  county  boundary 


political  Bi)')NOARY 


RAIlRL'AOS 


U S H/(,fvn4VS 


U)CAT10N  MAE* 


MISSISSIPPI 

Louisiana' 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  REGION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 


WATER  RESOURCE  PLANNING 
AREA  8 

FIGURE  19 


r 


i;CONOMIC  DliSCRin  iOM 


ITie  economy  of  h'Rl’A  8 is  primai'ily  based  uj^on  extensive  j^etrochem- 
ical  and  basic  metal  indicstrial  devcloimients  in  tJie  greater  Baton  Rouge 
area.  /\n  economic  profile  sumiiur>'  for  KTU’A  8 is  presented  in  table  73. 
Additionally,  agricultural  and  timlier  production  are  pursuits  of  lesser 
economic  unportance.  Water  resources  liave  played  a prominent  role  in 
the  development  of  the  area,  with  the  Mississippi  River  providing  a 
large  supply  of  fresh  water  as  well  as  a deepwater  navigational  outlet 
for  local  industries. 


iulile  - l.conoinic  Profile  Suiuniin-  for  IVRl’A  8 


data  for 

Indicated  Ye; 

IT" 

Parameter 

T?3rr 

T93;1 

TTSifS 

T98b 

dOOO 

20d0 

Populat ion  fl  duly)  1/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

3'3,544 

4(>  1,83d 

539,ti()0 

(.18,000 

(.(.(1,000 

'8d,000 

S'(.,000 

1 ,003,000 
1 ,1.39,000 

Personal  Income  d/ 
I’rogram  A 
I'rogram  B 

5d3,d85 

813,103 

l,3(il,d3S 

d,  339, 000 
d,  58", 000 

5,  r 1,000 

(1,331  ,000 

Id, 5 18, 000 
14,'(i4,000 

Per  Capita  d/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

1 ,401 

1,"«.3 

d,3d8 

3,81' 

3,881 

(1,998 

',dd8 

ld,l'5 

i:,9(i' 

lianiings  d/ 

Total,  Program  \ 
fotal.  Program  B 

400 , 1 '5 

04',-38 

1 ,093,331. 

1,800,000 
1 ,9' 1,000 

1,148,000 
4, '9 8, 000 

9, 5 d 8, 000 
ll,d.3',000 

Per  Worker  y 
Program  A 
Program  B 

3,39' 

4, 5 "9 

(),13d 

8,41.1 

8,l(.l 

14,415 

14,415 

dl,ti'3 
d 1 ,(i'’3 

1 jn|i  lo>"ment 

fotal , Program  A 
Total,  Program  B 

ld0,444 

141, I'd 

1 '8,33-1 

dl 3,000 
d.33,000 

d88,000 

333,000 

.38(1,000 

455,000 

Cross  Manufacturing 


Product  H 


Total,  Program  A 
Total,  Program  B 

53d, 000 

890,000 
9 ",000 

d,dll ,000 
d, 555, 000 

5,  d. 34  , 000 
(i,l't,000 

dross  larm  'larketing 
Receipts  d/ 

Total , Program  A 
Total,  Program  B 

' t 

1 

I 

9ti,000 

9(1,000 

Idl ,000 
ld9,000 

1.50,000 
Kil  ,000 

\J  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  figures  show  the  ix'pulation  of  WfPA  8 as  S4(i p.hSl . 

y Personal  income,  total  earnings,  gross  manul actin' ing  product,  and  gross  lattii 

marketing  receipt  data  are  given  in  thousands  ol  I'.U)"  dollars;  per  capita  incoiiK- 
and  ]K'r  worker  eaniings  are  given  in  I'.ur  dollars. 

3/  l;)7l)  data. 
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Xatuial  Resources 


Hie  most  important  minerals  foiuid  in  KItl’A  8 are  petroleiuii,  natural 
gas,  natural  gas  litiuids,  s;uk1  and  gravel,  salt,  ;ind  lime.  In  1901), 
the  total  value  of  minerals  produced  luiiomited  to  Sl-‘d  million.  Most  of 
the  oil  ;ind  gas  fields  are  located  in  tlie  western  [lort  ion  of  the  area; 
salt  is  mined  in  tlie  south;  ;uid  s;uid  luid  gravel  are  produced  in  the 
nortliern  part. 

tiommercial  forests  contribute  sign!  f leant  ly  to  tlie  economy  of  tlie 
area;  more  tiuui  2.7>  million  acres  (o5  percent  of  tlie  land  area]  are  de- 
votei.1  to  woodlands,  ilardwootl  forests  consisting  of  cs'press,  majile, 
gum,  ash,  ;uid  oak  trees  are  foiuid  in  the  [larishes  along  the  Mississippi 
River;  the  rest  of  the  parishes  contain  softwood  (long-leaf  luiie) 
forests. 

The  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  smaller  rivers  .uid  hayous,  gen- 
erally jirovides  a plentiful  supply  of  good  quality  surface  water  for 
U'RI’A  8.  Supplies  of  high-quality  groiuidwater  are  also  available 
throughout  the  area.  These  available  suj'plies  are  generally  adeigiate 
for  miuiicipal  and  industrial  needs  except  in  isolated  areas  subject  to 
IKillution  from  waste  disiiosal.  In  terms  of  waterborne  commerce,  the 
''liss  iss  i[i[i  i River  provides  the  area  with  means  for  shallow-  and  (.leep- 
draft  transportat ion. 


1 Ildus  t rial  1 )eve  1 0]iment 

Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  is  a major  center  of  petro- 
leum and  chemical  industries.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River 
200  miles  from  the  liulf  of  Mexico  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  ocean- 
going vessels.  The  total  \alue  of  industrial  investment  along  the 
biuiks  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  hid'A  8 since  104(>  has  been  $1.9  bil- 
lion ($0.()  billion  between  l‘94(i  aiwi  19(i0  aiul  $1.3  billion  between  19(il 
and  1971).  In  19o7,  Last  Baton  Rouge  Parish  accounted  for  81  percent 
of  the  area's  $3o4.1  million  value  added  by  manufactur ing.  Petroleum 
refineries,  the  industrial  base  of  the  city,  are  sujiplied  by  nearby  oil 
fields  in  south  Louisiana.  Many  jdants  in  the  city  either  supply  re- 
finery needs,  further  [irocess  refineiy  products,  or  are  engaged  in  re- 
lated chemical  work. 

l ive  other  [virishes  in  Wld’A  8 border  the  Mississippi  River  and 
thus  are  in  ;m  excellent  i>osition  to  attract  new  industry.  Laniings 
;uid  employnent  by  iiuijor  industries  are  presented  in  tables  74  and  75, 
respectively.  Gross  product  originating  and  index  of  output  by  major 
industries  are  presented  in  tables  7b  and  77,  respectively,  figure  20 
shows  historical  ;uid  projected  gross  product  originating  by  nuijor  in- 
dustries for  K'Rl’A  8. 
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lahlt.'  74  - 1 anuiiys  by  >bjor  Industries  in  Uld’A  S 


i.aniiTni.s  for  tmTicated  Year'<,  thousajtds  of  li)b^  dnllars 


Indus  trs’ 

1050 

1050 

'TO'STi 

TTiTiO 

7070 

I'otal,  Program  \ 

4U0,r.5 

()47,'58 

1,00.5,5.5<>  1 

,800,000 

4,148,000 

0,578,000 

total , I’rogram  H 

1 

,0'1,000 

4, '08, 000 

11 ,75', 000 

Per  Worker  1/ 

Program  \ 

.5,, 50' 

4 , 5'0 

(1 , 1 57 

8,4(il 

14,415 

74,b'5 

Program  B 

8,4(il 

14,415 

74,ti'5 

Agriculture 

Program  \ 

57,505 

33, Jbl 

17,0(10 

78,000 

.5(1,000 

()5,000 

Program  H 

.50,000 

41,000 

■4,000 

forest  n'  5 fisheries 

Program  A 

1 ,1)41 

1,718 

1,45(1 

1 ,'on 

5,100 

5 ,000 

Program  B 

1 ,000 

3,  (lOn 

(1 , tiOO 

Mining 

Program  A 

W 7/ 

W 

u 

w 

u 

u 

Piogram  B 

w 

IV 

'■tmufacturing 

Program  \ 

170,1.57 

1 '(1 , 1 88 

755,751 

407,000 

007,000 

1 ,9  3,000 

Program  B 

411 ,000 

1 ,045,000 

7, 57 ■,000 

food  t.  kindred  Products 

Program  \ 

0,30- 

14,. 585 

71 ,08(1 

.50,000 

r ,000 

■■,000 

Program  B 

.55,000 

55,000 

01 ,000 

le.xtile  Mill  Products 

Program  \ 

W 

W 

w 

w 

W 

Program  B 

\\ 

W' 

W 

Uieraical  Allied  pR’ducts 

Program  \ 

.511,070 

(i5,0SS 

177, '.58 

715,000 

557,000 

1 ,705,000 

I’rogram  B 

7.5(1,000 

(1.50,000 

1,575,000 

Pai'er  (,  Allied  Products 

Program  \ 

0 

180 

8, or 

15,000 

35,000 

80,000 

Program  B 

1(1,000 

40,000 

05,000 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 
Program  B 

4o , 50(l 

.50,100 

58,700 

4.8.000 

55.000 

■(.,000 

88,000 

17.1.000 

115.000 

Priman-  'V-tals 

Program  \ 

577 

I.H30 

5.557 

,8,000 

15,000 

7(1,000 

Program  B 

yjiiii 

r.ooo 

.50,000 

I'ther  'lanufacturing 

Program  \ 

7(),(),S5 

55,  nil. 

5', 811 

8(1 ,000 

1",000 

5'4  ,000 

Program  B 

01,000 

704,000 

411,000 

\1I  Dtlier 

Program  A 

754,80' 

15", 101 

'04,80(1 

1 ,5(18,000 

3,:o'*,ooo 

■,48(1,000 

Program  B 

1 .501  ,000 

5, "10, 000 

8,870,000 

y IVr  worker  eaniings  are  given  in  I'db''  dollars. 

J/  Iv  — lutliheld  to  avoid  disclosing  coni|';im-  confiiienti.il  infori'ut  ion. 
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table  75  - Ijiiplovinent  by  Major  Industries  in  hKl’A  8 


\uml)er 

of  Persons 

I’jniilovod 

in  Indicated  Yi 

L'ars 

Industr\' 

T750 

1960 

1980 

2M0 

total , t'rogram  A 

i:0,414 

141 ,4:’2 

213,000 

288,000 

386,000 

Total , Program  B 

233,000 

333,000 

455,000 

Agriculture 

Program  A 

27,702 

11,030 

4,200 

2,900 

2 , ”00 

Program  B 

4,200 

3,100 

2,900 

Porestrv  5 t'isheries 

Program  A 

1,080 

009 

690 

'03 

'60 

Program  B 

■'tiO 

840 

890 

Mining 

Program  A 

1,103 

1,018 

1,"00 

1,400 

1 ,200 

Program  B 

1 ,900 

1 ,600 

1,400 

Manufacturing 

t'rogram  A 

23,003 

2-, 214 

41,000 

55,000 

'3,000 

Program  B 

45,000 

64,000 

86,000 

food  Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

2,045 

2,984 

3,400 

3,300 

3,200 

Program  B 

3,’'00 

3,800 

3,800 

textile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

42 

30 

W 1/ 

K 

W 

Program  B 

K 

K 

IV 

Oiemical  tj  .Ulied  Products 

Program  A 

3,902 

7,690 

r,ooo 

28,000 

42,000 

Program  B 

19,000 

33,000 

49,000 

Paper  ti  .Ml  ted  Products 

Program  A 

5~1 

709 

1,100 

1,600 

2,100 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

1,200 

I ,800 

2,. 500 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

7,882 

6,058 

4,500 

4 , .300 

4,200 

Program  B 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Primarv  Metals 

Program  A 

524 

580 

820 

9.30 

1,000 

Program  B 

900 

1,100 

1,200 

Other  Manufacturing 

Program  A 

8,54'’ 

9,103 

14,000 

l',000 

20,000 

Program  B 

15,000 

19,000 

24,000 

Ml  Other 

Program  ,\ 

06,890 

100,. 39  5 

165,000 

228,000 

.308,000 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

181,000 

263,000 

.3(i4,000 

\!  K— hitblield  to  avoid  disclosing  comp;iny  confidential  information. 


Table  7()  - Gross  Product  Originating  by  Major  Industries  in  Wd’A  8 I 


Gross 

Product  Originating  in 
thous;mds  of  1967 

1 Indicated  Y( 
dollars 

cars 

Indus  tn- 

T5fa7 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Agriculture  1/ 

Trograjn  A 

-- 

72,930  2/ 

96,000 

121,000 

150,000 

Program  B 

-- 

96,000 

129,000 

161 ,000 

forest rv  3/ 

Program  A 

-- 

20,800  U 

17,000 

23,000 

26,000 

Program  B 

18,000 

28,000 

38 ,000 

Mining,  Petroleum 

Program  A 

41,905 

42,385 

61,000 

79,000 

133,000 

Program  B 

67,000 

92,000 

157,000 

Quarrying 

Program  A 

W 

W 

IV 

K 

Program  B 

-- 

K 

IV 

K 

Manufacturing 

Program  A 

458,700 

532,000 

890,000 

2,211,000 

5,234,000 

Program  B 

9^7,000 

2,555,000 

6,1 '4, 000 

food  ^ Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

38,234 

38,999 

55,000 

88,000 

145,000 

Program  B 

60,000 

102,000 

171,000 

Textile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

W 

W 

IV 

W 

IV 

Program  B 

" - 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Oiemical'5  Allied  Products 

Progranj  A 

240,090 

281,007 

530,000 

1 ,519,000 

3,878,000 

Prograiri  B 

-- 

581,000 

1 ,75', 000 

4,573,000 

Paper  5 Allied  Products 

Program  A 

12.991 

15,459 

26,000 

61  ,000 

140,000 

Program  B 

28  ,000 

'0,000 

165,000 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

b8,930 

80,103 

109,000 

171 ,000 

274,000 

Program  B 

119,000 

198,000 

324,000 

Primary  Metals 

Program  A 

4,039 

8,257 

13,000 

23,000 

40,000 

Program  B 

14,000 

27,000 

4 ',000 

Other  Manufacturing 

Program  A 

93,210 

101.51.S 

15 ',000 

349,000 

757,000 

Program  B 

-- 

-- 

175,000 

401 ,000 

894,000 

1/  Marketing  receipts. 

2/  1970  data. 

5/  Value  at  local  [wint  of  delivery  including  stun^>,ige,  cutting,  ajid  hauling. 
4/  W— Witlihcld  to  avoid  disclosing  company  confidential  information. 
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lable  77 


Index  of  iXitimt  b\-  Major  Industries  in  Mtl’A  S 


r 

! 


Index  of  iXitput 

for 

Indicated  Ye 

ars  \J 

Industry- 

190" 

1 !>()S 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Auri  culture 

I’rograjii  A 

-- 

100  :/ 

1.42 

Ibb 

20b 

I’l-o grain  B 

1.42 

1"8 

221 

I'orestn’ 

brograin  A 

-- 

100  2/ 

82 

112 

124 

I’rogran  B 

-- 

88 

144 

181 

Mining,  Petroleum 

Program 

100 

101 

14b 

189 

418 

Program  B 

IbO 

219 

5*3 

Quarning 

Program  A 

100 

84 

109 

l"b 

.401 

Program  B 

120 

204 

.455 

Manufacturing 

Progriim  A 

100 

llo 

194 

482 

1,141 

Program  B 

21.4 

557 

1 , 44(1 

food  4 Kindred  I’roducts 

Program  A 

100 

lo: 

144 

241 

.4~0 

Program  B 

15" 

447 

fext i le  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

-- 

Program  B 

" ' 

* ■ 

" ■ 

" “ 

— 

Giemical  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

100 

11" 

220 

b.41 

l,bll 

Program  B 

" ' 

* 

Ml 

"40 

1 ,900 

Paper  li  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

100 

119 

1.'" 

lb9 

1,0"! 

Program  B 

21b 

512 

1,2b" 

Petroleuii  Pefining 

Program  A 

100 

12.4 

158 

248 

.498 

I'rogram  B 

I"4 

4b9 

Priman'  Metals 

Program  \ 

100 

1"8 

2"5 

49b 

852 

I’rogram  B 

.40  : 

5 "4 

1 ,005 

Other  ''lanufacturing 

Program  A 

100 

109 

lb8 

4"1 

812 

Program  B 

188 

4,4(1 

959 

\J  190"  = 100. 
_V  1970  = 100. 


r 


Agricultural  lX?vclopmcnt 

In  bJ49,  there  were  20,b54  t'amis  averaging  87  acres  each  in 
K'Rl’A  8.  I'il'ty  percent  of  tlte  KUl’A  area,  or  1.8  million  acres,  was  in 
fams.  By  1970,  tliere  were  only  10,201  faniis,  a decline  of  50  jx'rccnt 
over  tlie  21-year  period.  These  fams  encompassed  1.5  million  acres  of 
hmd,  or  40  percent  of  the  area,  a decline  of  17  percent  since  1949. 
However,  by  1970  tlie  fams  had  increased  to  cui  average  size  of 
140  acres  each. 

Historically,  crophmd  acreage  has  represented  less  tliajt  50  per- 
cent of  tlie  total  famland,  nniging  from  40  jiercent  in  1949  to  33  per- 
cent in  1970.  During  this  period,  tlie  :uiioi.mt  of  fam  forest  land  de- 
clined from  751  ,000  to  537,000  acres.  L;uid  utilized  as  peniuinent 
pasture  increased  from  229,000  acres  in  1949  to  303,000  acres  in  1970. 
Other  famlimd  accoiuited  for  approximately  4 percent  of  tlie  total  land 
in  farms.  In  1970,  5,5o4  of  the  10,2()1  fams  in  WUI'’A  8 were 
noncoiimercial. 

In  1970,  the  total  value  of  all  fam  products  sold  was  572.9  mil- 
lion. Of  this,  07  percent  of  the  total  fam  receipts,  or  nearly 
549  million,  acemed  from  the  sales  of  livestock  and  li\estock  prod- 
ucts. Total  gross  fam  income  was  584.8  million,  realized  net  fam 
income  525.4  million,  and  derived  net  income  per  fanii  52,4~9.  Hay, 
sugarame,  soybeans,  coni,  ;uid  cotton,  the  majoi'  crops  produced  in 
1970,  accoiuited  for  91  percent  of  the  total  harvested  acreage.  Agri- 
cultural output  in  IVRi’A  8 is  iircscnted  in  table  7cS. 
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Table  78  - Agricultural  Production  (Crops  and  Livestock}  in  Md’A  8 


Unit  of 

Data  for 

Indicated  Vears 

CommoditN' 

Measurement 

1959 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Cotton 

Program  A 1/ 

Bales 

9,253 

12,539 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 1/ 

0 

0 

0 

Coni 

Program  A 

Bushels 

2,189,923 

1,230,000 

561,000 

7'5,000 

92 ',000 

Program  B 

561 ,000 

832,000 

995,000 

Sorghum 
Program  A 

Bashels 

4,207 

64,500 

116,000 

149,000 

207,000 

Program  B 

-- 

116,000 

160,000 

222,000 

Oats 

Program  A 

Bushels 

138,723 

105,000 

103,000 

10', 000 

111,000 

Program  B 

103,000 

115,000 

119,000 

Rice 

Program  A 

Bushels 

1 31 , 34h 

0 

10,000 

12,000 

14,000 

Program  B 

10,000 

13,000 

15,000 

Irish  Potatoes 
Program  A 

Bushels 

7b,  30  7 

'5,000 

97,000 

126,000 

164,000 

Program  B 

9', 000 

136,000 

176,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Program  A 

Bushels 

755,342 

630,000 

591  ,000 

613,000 

768,000 

Program  B 

591,000 

658,000 

825,000 

I'obacco 
Program  A 

Pounds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Sugarcane 
Program  A 

Tons 

1 ,083,214 

1 ,566,000  1 

,561 .000 

1 ,816,000 

2,038,000 

Program  B 

1 

,561 ,000 

1,951,000 

2,189,000 

Wlieat 

Program  A 

Bashc  1 s 

350 

25,000 

66,000 

80,000 

88,000 

Program  B 

66,000 

85,000 

95,000 

Soybeans 
Program  A 

Bashels 

5,'l  1 

1.153,426  2 

,822,000 

3,4'S,000 

4,077,000 

Program  B 

•» 

,822,000 

3,736,000 

4,378,000 

\J  Prognmi  A data  incor]iorates  1P~(I  production  est  mutes;  I’rognuii  H data  reflect  ihc 
l>rojected  national  growth  rate  slunai  in  lahle  II -a,  Selected  Agricultural  Products, 
pages  11-18  thi'ough  11-22,  VoUune  1,  Iconoiiiic  Activity  in  I’he  United  States  by 
Water  kesource  Regions  and  Subareas^  Historical  anJ  Prujecte^l,  li)2'J-21l20,  llnitexl 
States  W'.-’tcr  Resources  Counc  i 1 , Apr!  1 I'.ri . 
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liihlo  7S  - A}4iicuLtiiral  Production  (taops  and  l.ivcstockj  in  Wd’A  8 (Con.) 


Unit  of 

Data  for 

I luli cat od  'Wars 

lioraiiodi  t\' 

'■leas  urc/iK'nt 

19  S? 

19~0 

19S0 

:ooo 

:n:o 

1 ores  t 

lliousands  of 

Products  1/ 

t'uhic  loot 

l’rocr;im  A 

- 

09,000 

s:,0(io 

1 1 1 ,000 

i:a,(ioo 

Pro.cnun  B 

88,000 

1AA,000 

180,000 

llav 

Ions 

Procroin  A 

8s,:i  1 

i:o,-io.s 

191,000 

:a5,ooo 

:9o,ooo 

ProgrirM  B 

-- 

191,000 

:sA,ooo 

Ai:,ooo 

Cross  \aluo  of 

Thoasa/ids  of 

Crops 

IPP?  Dollars 

Program  A 

us,  000 

:i  ,000 

a:’,  000 

■1 -1,000 

51 ,000 

I’rograin  B 

A"',O00 

r,ooo 

so, 000 

l.i  vostock  lliousands 

,v 

Boo  f 

Poiuids 

Program  A 

"I  ,,A~.S 

9-1, -lo 

i:",.AAi 

i-i ,:-o 

Program  B 

9-1, -to 

iA-,oo: 

18A,9.A0 

I’ork 

I’ounds 

Program  A 

S,8IJ 

t) ,()  1 5 

8,080 

11, :o- 

Program  B 

(i.olS 

9,a:i 

i:,099 

Lamli 

I'ounds 

I’rognin  A 

:i 

:i 

.AO 

Program  B 

:i 

lu 

a: 

t^iickons 

I’oiuids 

Prograjn  A 

-r.id.A 

us , -"9 

88,A10 

I’rognuii  B 

-- 

r,i:.A 

"0  ,(i8  1 

9-1,800 

Turkovs 

Poiuids 

Program  A 

- ■> 

IAS 

18: 

Program  B 

90 

MS 

19S 

I'-iigs 

Docon 

I’rogram  .A 

-- 

:s,.so'' 

A1 ,081 

A9,"8o 

.so , AOS 

Prog  nun  B 

A1 ,081 

i:,-io 

S-1 ,118 

Milk 

Poimds 

Program  \ 

-- 

•A  70, 900 

A 1 0,09: 

■i:",ioo 

s:i  ,08-1 

Program  B 

AtO,09: 

■1 .88,8-8 

.soo,::s 

Cross  \'aluo  of 

l‘.'()7  Uillars 

l.i  vostock 

Prognim  A 

:o,7:7 

■is,  9. AO 

.A  8,  "89 

i’0,.19- 

98, os: 

I’rogrtim  B 

,S8,-89 

8:,ro 

10S,9A9 

Z/  IiK'luilos  saw 
SlUllCl’  USO.'4. 

logs,  vonoor  logs,  pulpwood, 
III.  S.  I'orost  SoiTico.) 

polos  , otc. 

, cut  for 

industrial  or 

con  - 

y Not  liv'ouoight  production. 
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HISTORICAL  TRliNUS 


Ropulat ion 

Tlic  ixjpulation  of  l\1II’A  8 Krcw  from  2‘J7,755  in  1940  to  540,984  in 
1970  (table  75),  cui  increase  of  84  percent,  llie  trend  for  movement 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  was  evidenced  from  1940  to  1970  with  a gain 
in  the  population  of  urb:in  areas  being  reported  in  almost  every  parish, 
IJrlvui  poj)ulation  increased  from  20  percent  (estimated)  of  the  total  in 
1940  to  about  58  percent  in  1970, 

In  temis  of  numbers  of  people,  the  parish  of  blast  Baton  Rouge, 
with  a 1970  ixjpulation  of  285,107,  has  been  the  leader  in  ]X)pulation 
growth  with  an  increase  of  190,752  from  1940  to  1970,  Part  of  this  in- 
crease resulted  from  a number  of  the  younger  residents  of  the  job- 
deficient  parislies  moving  to  Baton  Rouge  to  find  cmplo>'ment  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  occupations. 


LnijiloNTTient 

Total  emiiloyment  in  IVRl’A  8 increased  from  97,842  in  1940  to 
178,544  in  1908,  ;ui  increase  of  82  percent  (table  75),  Tlie  greatest  in- 
crease was  in  the  m.unifac tuning  sector,  witli  tlie  chemical  and  allied 
products  industries  leading  tlie  growtli  by  sliowing  an  estimated  500  per- 
cent gain.  By  1900,  50  percent  of  tlie  total  employees  engaged  in 
nvmufactur ing  were  in  tlie  chemical  ;uid  allied  products  industry.  Losses 
un  m;uiix)wer  occurred  in  the  agriculture,  forestry,  luid  fisheries  indus- 
tries and  in  the  petroleum  refining  industr>’  of  the  iiuuiufacturing  sector. 
Historically,  emplovinent  as  a percentage  of  (xipulation  has  remained 
almost  constant  at  55  percent. 


Personal  ;md  Per  Capita  Income 

Although  the  per  capita  income  of  WRI’A  8 is  low  as  compared  with 
the  national  average,  there  has  been  a recent  history  of  good  growth. 

In  1940,  per  capita  income  for  the  area  was  S785  (19b7  dollars),  or 
55  percent  of  the  national  average.  According  to  data  for  1968,  per 
capita  income  increased  to  $2,528,  or  77  percent  of  the  United  States 
average.  This  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  per  capita  income  growth 
relative  to  the  United  States  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  movement 
of  industry  into  the  area  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  part  to  the 
shift  of  the  jxipulation  from  rural  areas  to  urbiui  areas  where  employment 
opportunities  were  more  readily  available.  Per  worker  eaniings  have 
also  increased  from  $2,040  (1967  dollars)  in  1940  to  $6,152  in  1968, 
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iic;oNOMu:  i'i^obij;ms 


As  of  .kmuaiy  1972,  seven  of  the  ten  Louisiana  parishes  plus  .Amite 
Coiuity,  Miss,,  qualified  for  Federal  assistance  luider  tlie  lAililic  Works 
and  hconomic  lievelopment  .Act  of  19ti5.  Under  this  act,  qualified  areas 
can  olitain  public  works  j;nmts  cuid  lo;uis  and  business  develojMiient  loans 
in  Iiopes  of  genei'ating  new  Jolis  tlirougli  industrial  ;uid  conuiiercial 
growth.  Qiuil  i f icat  ion  is  generally  based  on  persistently  liigh  luiem- 
plo>mient  rates  or  low  median  Ihuiiily  incomes. 

St.  Helena  Parish  ciualifies  imder  lx)th  conditions,  .Amite  txnmty 
utider  low  median  Hmiily  income,  and  .Ascension,  Ibenille,  Livingston, 
Pointe  Coupee,  i'angipatioa,  and  West  Felici;uia  Parishes  luuler  high  imem- 
plovmient  rates. 


Low  Income  Levels 

W’Rl’A  8 suffers  from  chronic  low  income  levels.  Although  the 
higher  Baton  Rouge  .SMS.A  figures  pull  up  the  per  capita  income  for  the 
entire  area,  in  19b8  the  per  cajiita  income  of  W'Rl’.A  8 was  onl\-  77  ]ier- 
cent  as  high  as  that  of  tlie  Nation.  One  of  the  leasons  for  this 
condition  is  the  relativel)'  large  i>ortion  of  the  ixjpulation  still 
iitliabit  ing  the  rural  areas  where  low-salaried  ]X)sitions  are  jirevalent 
.Anoti\er  relates  to  the  capital-intensive  nature  of  the  industi  ies  lo- 
cated within  the  area. 


UnemiHoymient  ;uid  Underem]ilo\inent 

lJnemi)lo>mient  has  been  a severe  jiroblem.  In  1971,  seven  of  the  ten 
Louisi;ma  parishes  in  W'Rl’.A  8 liad  luiemplovinent  rates  which  e.vceeded  the 
national  rate  of  S.9  percent.  Three  parishes  had  imemplovmient  rates 
which  exceeded  8 jiercent.  livo  more  jxirishes  had  iuiemplo\inent  rates 
which  exceeded  10  percent;  Livinggston  Parish  exix'rienced  an  imemplo>m\ent 
rate  of  14.4  percent.  In  1971,  ;\mite  Coiuity,  Miss,,  had  an  luienploxTiient 
rate  of  .A. 5 percent. 


Population  Loss 

Population  losses  in  W'Rl’A  8 are  not  significant,  although  there  is 
a trentl  for  the  yoiuiger  ;md  more  able  residents  to  move  to  urlxm  areas 
to  improve  their  earning  capability.  Priimny  movement  is  to  Baton 
Rouge  ;uh1  New  Orle;ms,  where  iiK)re  itidustrial  aiui  commercial  emiiloymient 
is  availalile  to  (jualified  men  ;md  women. 

Population  losses  occurreil  in  /Amite  County  and  in  Last  lelici;ma. 


I’ointe  Coupee,  ;mJ  West  l'eJici;ma  I’arishes  during  the  period  194U-1970. 
.■\iuite  (.lounty  lias  continually  lost  population,  and  the  above-mentioned 
[larishes  have  had  long-trend  net  losses  in  [lopulation. 


I’ROURVM  A,  aATIOXAI.  l.\lX»U. 


Substantial  j^routli  thiou;^l>  JOJO  I'oi'  KRl’A  S lias  Ivon  piojootod. 
Studies  indicate  tliat  by  dOdO  total  personal  income  i\ill  grou  to  oix'r 
Sid  billion  :uid  that  per  capita  eaniiipus  uill  increase  to  Sid, 475. 
riiis  would  jirovide  ;ui  increase  in  per  capita  income  to  87  percent  of 
the  United  States  averai;e.  Per  woiher  eaniiin^s  are  projected  to  reach 
Sd4,o73  in  dOdO,  or'  'A3  percent  of  the  national  avei'age  at  that  time. 

Studies  pi'oject  that  emplooiient  uill  increase  11~  percent  fi'om  the 
1A08  total  of  178,344  to  38o,U(IO  by  dOdU.  I'he  empkninent  part  icijiat  ion 
rate  is  also  pi'ojected  to  iircrease  I'i'om  0.33  in  1A08  to  0.38  in  dOdO. 

Population  projections  indicate  that  the  population  \\ill  increase 
b\'  83  percent  from  the  l'A"0  total  to  an  estimated  1 ,003,000  in  dOdO. 
ihe  projections  also  indicate  that  population  losses  uill  continue  in 
rui'al  areas  as  more  of  the  work  force  imixes  into  urb;ui  locations. 
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pr(x;r.v\i  b,  ri;gional  i)im;i,opmi;\t 


Although  there  have  recently  been  some  hnportant  gains  in  VvRPA  8, 
for  decades  the  overall  economic  growtli  of  tlie  area  has  lagged  behind 
that  of  the  Nation.  The  Water  Resource  Council  recognizes  five  princi- 
pal objectives  applicable  to  such  areas:  (1)  increased  income;  (2)  in- 

creased regional  emj)lo>Tnent ; (3)  diversification  of  the  economic  base; 
(4)  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education,  health,  recreation,  :uid 
related  serv'ices;  :uid  (5)  improved  income  distribution.  The  economic 
projections  of  Program  A ;inticipate  continuous  growth  in  WRl’A  8 to  tlie 
year  2020.  If  there  is  accelerated  regional  development,  however,  a 
second  set  of  higher  projections,  as  outlined  in  Prograjii  B,  is  expc\:ted 
to  apply. 

Both  PrograjiLs  A :uid  B predict  a trend  toward  diversification  of 
the  economic  base,  from  agriculture  ;md  maiiufacturing  to  commerce  :md 
sen'ices.  llie  dependency  on  agriculture  declined  from  12.8  percent  of 
total  earnings  in  1950  to  3.8  percent  in  1968.  By  2020,  only  0."  per- 
cent of  total  earnings  will  be  from  agriculture.  Mmufactur ing  di- 
rectly accoimted  for  29.4  percent  of  total  eaniings  in  1950  but  for 
only  23.3  percent  in  1968.  By  2020,  20.7  percent  of  total  eaniings 
will  come  from  manufacturing. 

With  :ui  adjusting  economic  liase,  WRl’A  8 needs  to  generate  accel- 
erated productivity  if  the  economy  of  the  area  is  to  exceed  the  pro- 
jections of  Progriim  A.  Agricultural  productivity  is  ex]iected  to  in- 
crease by  106  percent  by  2020  but  will  need  to  increase  by  121  percent 
to  meet  I’rognim  B projections,  ilie  productivity  of  the  forest  industry 
is  expected  to  increase  by  23  percent  from  1970  to  2020  but  will  need 
to  increase  by  80  percent  to  meet  Prognim  B projections,  iiie  mining 
;md  petroleum  industries  are  exjiected  to  grow  in  productivity  218  per- 
cent by  2020  or  275  percent  imder  the  accelerated  progixuii.  Quarn'ing 
productivity  is  expected  to  exjiand  200  percent  by  2020  luider  Program  A 
and  255  [lercent  luider  I’rognun  B.  Nkniufactur  ing  lu'oduct  ivity  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  1,041  percent  by  2020  luider  Prognuii  A and  1,246  per- 
cent imder  I’rogram  B.  Of  tlie  imuiufactur ing  industries,  tlie  chemical 
:md  allied  jiroducts  industry  is  expected  to  grow  in  product ivit\' 

1,151  percent  by  2020  imder  I’rognun  A and  1,800  percent  imder  I’rognun  B. 
Ilie  paper  ;md  allied  products  industiy  ranks  second  in  anticipated  nuui- 
ufacturing  productivity  witli  expected  growtli  of  974  percent  liy  2020 
imder  Prognun  A ;uid  1,167  percent  imder  Prognun  B.  The  primary  metals 
industry  is  expecttxl  to  grow  liy  752  percent  by  2020  imder  Prognun  A ;md 
905  iiercent  imder  Prognun  B. 

If  WRl’A  8 realizes  the  increased  productivity  and  economic  divers- 
ity of  Prognun  B projections,  it  is  also  expected  to  gain  emploiinent, 
income,  ;md  iiopulation  at  ;ui  accelerated  rate.  1 rom  1950  to  1968,  the 
emiiloiinent  growth  rate  for  WRl’A  8 was  almost  2.2  jiercent  ]ier  year 
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(compounded  annually,  as  are  all  of  the  following  grovvth  rates).  The 
population  grew  at  a rate  of  just  under  2.1  percent  ixsr  year.  Both  em- 
ployment and  fwpulation  grew  at  rates  higher  than  those  of  the  Nation. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Baton  Rouge  SMSA,  which  grew  at  a 
rate  of  5 percent  per  year,  accounted  for  much  of  the  population  in- 
crease in  UTd’A  8.  If  anployment  and  jxjpulation  trends  follow  Program  A 
projections  from  1968  to  2020,  the  annual  growth  rates  will  be  1.5  per- 
cent for  employment  and  just  under  1.2  percent  for  jxDpulation.  If  Pro- 
grajii  B projections  for  employmient  and  population  are  met,  the  growth 
rates  will  be  slightly  more  than  1.8  percent  for  employment  ajid 
1.4  percent  for  population.  .National  employment  is  expected  to  grow 
1.4  percent  {xjr  year,  and  national  jx)pulation  is  expected  to  grow 
slightly  more  than  1.3  percent  annually  from  1968  to  2020.  In  1950, 
the  per  capita  income  of  Uld’A  8 was  $1,401  and  by  1968  it  had  increased 
to  $2,528,  a growth  of  5.4  pei'cent  annually.  Per  capita  income  is  ex- 
[xjcted  to  grow  from  $2,528  to  $12,475  by  2020  according  to  Program  A 
projections.  This  represents  an  annual  growth  of  3.1  percent.  Pro- 
grain  B projections  for  per  capita  income  are  slightly  higher,  with 
$12,967  expected  by  2020,  a 5.2  percent  ;innual  growth  rate.  The  per 
capita  income  for  the  United  States  was  $2,065  in  1950  and  $3,501  in 
1968,  a growth  of  2.6  percent  annually.  By  2020,  it  is  e.xy^ected  to  be 
$14,260,  which  would  represent  a growth  of  almost  2.9  percent  annu;illy. 
Per  worker  eamings  in  UTd'A  8 grew  from  $3,397  in  1950  to  $6,132  ix?r 
year  in  1968,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  3.4  percent.  Under  botli  Pro- 
grams A and  B,  it  is  projected  that  per  worker  earnings  in  2020  will  be 
$24,673  in  UTtPA  8,  a growth  of  2.7  percent  aruiually.  Ihis  projected 
rate  of  growth  is  equal  to  that  for  the  .Nation. 


oin'UX)K  l OR  nu'. 


Wlil’A  8 is  expected  to  continue  a trend  touard  urlnmization  ;uid  in- 
creased industrialization  centered  around  the  mctro]iol  it;ui  area  of 
Baton  l\oui;e.  Continued  increases  in  ui'l^iaji  as  weil  as  total  po]iulation 
are  foreseen  for  the  projection  jicriod  ( 11)08 -2(120 J . llie  ixipulation 
j;routh  rate  (1.2  [xu'cent)  is  expected  to  be  more  than  that  of  the  re- 
jcion  (O.D  percent)  hut  slijchtly  less  tluni  the  national  avera.ye 
(1.5  jx'rcent ) . 

I’ersonal  income  and  eamings  are  ex[iected  to  jirou  at  rates  above 
tl;e  national  aveixnze,  with  per  capita  income  and  jK'r  worker  earnings 
drawing  closer  to  the  national  nonii.  B\’  2020,  per  capita  income  ;uid 
per  worker  eaniings  will  reacli  88  percent  ;md  05  percent,  respect  i\elv, 
of  the  national  averages.  M;mufactur ing  and  Ciovenmient  are  projected 
to  he  the  major  contributors  to  total  earnings,  with  over  lialf  of  the 
earnings  growth  in  manufactur ing  occurring  in  the  jK't I'ociiemica  1 indus- 
trv.  As  the  econom>'  becomes  more  affluent  ;uid  production  efficiencies 
increase,  added  empluisis  will  be  jilaced  on  t nide  ;uid  senices  imiking 
these  two  industry  sectors  large  contr ibutois  to  total  earnings. 

fjiiplONiuent  is  projected  to  experience  a 1.5  percent  rate  ol'  growtli 
wliicli  is  greater  titan  that  for  tlte  region  (1.1)  ;uul  that  for  tlie  Na- 
tion (1.4).  Since  Baton  Rouge  is  the  capital  of  l.ouisitina,  (iovcnmient 
is  expected  to  continue  its  Ic.adership  in  this  economic  catcgoiy. 
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Ul^’A  i)  (figure  J1  ) comprises  14  parishes  in  southuesteni  Louisiana 
uiiieh  exteixl  to  tlie  tiulf  of  Mexico  from  tlie  Texas  liorder  on  tlie  west 
;uul  to  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  on  the  east.  Topographic  features  range 
from  the  coastal  marshes  in  the  southern  [xitTlon  to  pine-  and  meadou- 
covered  plains  in  the  centixil  portion  to  uooded  hills  in  the  northern 
portion.  Tlie  iiuirshes  aiv  bordered  on  the  seauaixl  side  by  harrier 
beaches,  composed  mainh'  of  fine  s^uu.1,  Khich  rise  to  a crest  of  a few 
feet  above  sea  level  aikl  support  groves  of  live  oak  on  tlieir  inner 
slopes.  Sand  ;uid  sliell  ridges,  somet  imes  rising  set'eral  feet  aliove 
ground  level,  can  he  found  throughout  the  mai'shes.  i'hese  ridges,  or 
chenieres,  represent  foniiei'  harrier  beaches,  i'he  prairie  lands  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  area  make  up  a flat  sloping  plain  declining  in 
elevation  from  (>()  ft  above  sea  level,  with  the  descent  averaging  about 
1 ft/mile,  fhe  wooded  portion  in  the  north  consists  of  rolling  hills 
studded  with  longleaf  and  short  leaf  pine. 

fhe  geograpihic  position  of  URPA  d,  at  subtropical  latitiwles  adja- 
cent to  tlie  lai’gc  and  wanii  exivinse  of  water  in  the  tlulf  o!'  Mexico,  Is 
the  majoi'  influence  that  detenuines  the  area's  climate.  Suiimers  are 
hot  ajid  winters  are  mild,  ivith  average  monthly  temperatures  I'anging 
from  S2°l'  in  August  to  54°f  in  daniian'.  Xoniial  annual  preci|iitat  ion 
amounts  to  a|iproximatel>’  38  inches. 
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liCOXOMIC  1)HS(.:R11T10X 


riie  econoim’  of  Wlil’A  9 is  based  upon  an  abuiukmcc  of  natural  min- 
eral deposits,  fertile  soils  for  agricultural  production,  and  large 
timbcrcxl  areas,  [.specially  importcUit  in  tlic  local  economy  is  tlic  Army 
iraining  Center  at  fort  Polk.  .An  economic  profile  sionmary  for  Uld’A  9 
is  presented  in  table  79.  Fisli  and  wildlife  resources  arc  plentiful. 


Table  "9  - Ixonomic  Profile  Suinm;ir>’  for  WllPA  9 


Data  for 

Indicated  Years 

Parameter 

1950 

1959 

19b8 

1980  2000 

2020 

Population  (1  July)  1/ 
i’rogram  A 
Prognun  B 

534,509 

b45,32b 

"50,899 

"70,000  8b0,000 

824,000  9"3,000 

994,000 
1,11", 000 

Personal  Income  2/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

6b5 

1,045,584 

l,"bl,9^" 

2.583.000  5,242,000 

2.832.000  b, 003,000 

10, 81", 000 
12, "5", 000 

Per  Capita  2/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

1,24b 

1 ,bl9 

2 , 54  (i 

3,35b  h,098 

3,438  b,22S 

10,883 

11,418 

liaiTiings  y 

Total , Program  A 
Total , Program  B 

525,113 

838,518 

1,-397,0"" 

2.019.000  4,028,000 

2.213.000  4 ,b.59,000 

8,222,000 

9,b9",000 

Per  Worker  2/ 
I'rogram  .A 
Program  B 

5,-52 

4,294 

5,508 

",b"2  13,30" 

",b"2  13, .30" 

22,846 

22,84b 

Implo^ent 

fotal  , Program  A 
Total,  Prognun  B 

lb2,484 

195,25b 

253,ivl3 

2b,3,000  303,000 

288,000  350,000 

.360,000 

425,000 

Cross  .'•lanufacturing 
Product  2/ 

Total , Program  A 
Total , Prognun  B 

-- 

3b9,000 

.59b,  000  1,-309,000 

b 54, 000  1,513,000 

2.809.000 

3.315.000 

Cross  lain  Marketing 
Receipts  2/ 
total , Prognun  A 
Total,  Program  B 

-- 

-- 

173,745 

3/  233,000  282,000 

233,000  303,000 

339,000 
,3b4  ,000 

\J  U.  S.  bureau  of  Census  fi);ures  show  the  1970  [lopuiation  of  I'KT.A  9 a.s  74S,T.13. 
y Personal  income,  total  eaniings,  gross  iiunufacturing  product,  and  gross  fanii  rurketing 
receipt  ihita  are  given  in  thous:mds  of  19b7  dollars;  per  capita  income  ^uul  jxrr  worker 
eaniings  are  given  in  19b"  dollars. 

3/  1970  data. 

In  adtlition  to  tliese  f.ivorable  conditions,  tlie  are.i  lias  a highly  devel- 
oped inland  w.itenvay  .system  .uid  a deep-draft  channel. 
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Xatural  Resources 


IVRl’A  9 is  ricii  in  oil,  natural  gas,  salt,  sulfur,  s:md  ;uid 
gravel,  ;uid  clays.  The  developmejit  of  oil  ;uk1  natural  gas  resources 
has  contributed  more  tluui  ;uiy  other  factor  to  the  progress  of  the  area 
;uid  to  the  rapid  strides  made  in  the  raising  of  living  standards  and 
industrial  growth.  Oil  and  gas  fields  are  located  throughout  the  area 
as  well  as  offshore  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Salt  deposits  are  located 
on  the  eastern  ;uid  western  borders,  and  sulfur  is  mined  in  Calcasieu 
i’arish.  S;uid  and  gravel  are  pi'oduced  in  nine  [larishes,  and  clays  ai'c 
mined  in  two.  llie  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  Klfl’A  9 in  l‘.Hf.) 
was  SI. 57  liillion,  or  53  percent  of  tlie  houisiana  total  of  S-1.7  billion. 

file  numerous  lakes  and  streiuns  and  tlie  vast  iiuirshlands  of  tbe  area 
offer  fishing  ;uid  hunting  grounds  on  a gigantic  scale.  1-resh  and  salt 
water  fishing  serve  as  great  sources  of  recreation  and  provide  income 
for  commercial  fisheniien  in  an\’  season.  Shrimp,  crabs,  crai’fish,  fin- 
fish,  ;uid  menhaden  are  all  harvested  commercial  ly.  fur  trapjiing  and 
waterfowl  limit  ing  are  both  po]iular  throughout  the  nuirsh  area.  Wildlife 
hunted  in  the  uiiland  wooded  areas  consists  of  deer,  rabbits,  wild  tur- 
keys, and  wild  hogs.  Sewral  larg.e  refuge  and  imurigcment  areas  are 
operated  to  provide  protection  for  wildlife. 

tioiunerc ial  forests  covered  3,JiSl,00H  acres  (11  percent)  of  the 
tottil  land  area  of  IVltl’A  9 in  1970.  Southern  pine  forests  are  predomi- 
nant in  the  area  (4J  percent  of  forest  acreage)  with  oak-gum  ciiiress 
stands  also  of  importance  (51  percent).  Vernon  and  Beauregard  Parishes 
arc  the  most  heavily  forested  areas,  with  over  S.S  percent  of  their 
tot;il  land  area  being  in  forest  acreage. 

(lood  qualit)’  surface  water  and  grouiKlwater  is  available  in  most 
parts  of  the  area  in  aliuiwlant  supply.  tlrouiKlwatc'r  is  tlie  iirimari’ 
source  of  iminicipal  water  ;uid  is  also  used  for  iiulustrial  process  water 
;uid  irrigation.  \'er\'  heav>'  demands  on  grouikiwat er  sup]ilies  are  made  in 
the  Lake  Charles  industrial  area.  Surface  supiilies  constitute  the  pri- 
i:uir\’  source  of  cooling  water  and  water  for  rice  irrigation.  Salt  water 
intrusion  during  jirolonged  dry  periods  in  some  areas  along  the  Cul f has 
affected  the  (juality  of  the  water  suppl)'  and  sevei'ely  limited  its  use. 


1 Ildus  t rial  Hevelopment 

Laniings  and  emplo>inent  by  iiuijor  industries  in  U'Rl'A  9 are  given  in 
tables  80  and  81,  respectively.  Cross  iiroduct  originating  and  an  index 
of  output  by  major  iiulustries  are  presented  in  tables  8J  and  85,  re- 
spectively. figure  21  is  a chart  showing  historical  and  projected 
gross  jiroduct  originating  by  major  industries  for  WRl’A  9. 

A combination  of  varied  natural  resources. 


water  access. 


ruble  80  - l.uniin>;s  by  Major  Industries  in  WKI’A  9 


laniin.iis  for  Tiulicatcd  Years, 

► tlious:imls 

; of  196’  do 

1 lars 

I ndus  t r>' 

1950 

1959 

1968 

1980 

2000 

2020 

I'otal,  Program 

525,ll.-5 

8.38,518  1 

1,. 39', 077  2 

,019,000 

4,028,000 

8,222,000 

Total , Program  H 

. . -) 

,21.3,000 

4 ,6.59,000 

9, 69’, 000 

Per  Worker  1/ 

Program  A 

4,294 

5 ,508 

7,6’2 

13,. 30' 

22,, 846 

Program  B 

’,672 

1.3,. 30’ 

22,846 

■Agriculture 

Program  A 

118,30~ 

91,411 

13.3,941 

104,000 

121,000 

210,000 

Program  B 

114,000 

143,000 

248,000 

I'orestrv  !i  fisheries 

Program  A 

4,9.33 

2,952 

3,199 

4,200 

8,000 

14,000 

Program  B 

4,600 

9,200 

17,000 

Mining 

Program  A 

4o , 45.S 

10’, 255 

147,1.56 

216,00(1 

.3,30,000 

46 ’,000 

Program  B 

- 

2.36,000 

382,000 

551 ,000 

'■lanufacturing 

Program  A 

83,825 

112,2.59 

1,84, '26 

28’, non 

.591  ,000 

1,221 ,000 

Program  B 

.314,000 

684  ,000 

1 ,440,000 

food  y Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

22, -.AO 

23,319 

33,009 

.38,000 

.54,000 

81 ,000 

Program  B 

42,000 

62,000 

96,000 

fextile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

W 2/ 

W 

W 

W 

IV 

IV 

Program  B 

W 

W 

W 

Chemical  fj  ,A1 1 led  Products 

Program  .A 

15,891 

25,422 

.39,849 

69,000 

152,000 

.3.3.3,000 

Program  B 

75,000 

1’6,000 

392  ,000 

Paper  5 .Allied  Products 

Program  A 

1 ,98b 

5,013 

5,.3’.3 

14,000 

.30,000 

65,000 

Program  B 

-- 

15,000 

.35,000 

",000 

Petroleum  Kefining 

Program  A 

20,177 

.33,405 

54 , 1 44 

75,000 

1.39,000 

251,000 

Program  B 

82,000 

160,000 

296,000 

Priman-  Nk'tals 

Program  A 

W 

W 

W 

K 

w 

W 

Program  B 

W 

w 

w 

Other  '■lanufacturing 

Program  \ 

2.3,021 

25,100 

52,317 

91,000 

216,000 

491,000 

Program  B 

100,000 

250,000 

579,000 

All  other 

Program  A 

2i’l,595 

524,b41 

928,055  1 

,3’0,000 

:,97S,000 

6,310,000 

Program  B 

* ■ 

1 

,544,000 

.3,440,000 

7,441,000 

1/  Per  worker  earnings  are  given  in  19()7  dollars. 

l!  W— Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  com|ianv  confidential  information. 
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lalUc  81 

1 jiiploviiieiit 

by  Major 

Indust  r ies 

in  Aid 'A 

9 

NumtuM*  of  Po 

rsons  ! jni-JlGN'c-d  In  IiulicatoJ  Yo 

ar^ 

Indus  t n' 

I'.ifO 

IP  54 

UH.8 

1080 

2000 

21T20 

I'otal,  l’rot;rara  A 

lod.lSl 

IP  5,  MSI. 

J55,(i45 

J(i5,')00 

505,000 

5t.0,000 

Total,  I’royram  H 

288,01)0 

550,000 

125,000 

Agriculture 

I’rogram  A 

4h,r8 

Jo, -MM 

HI, 025 

1 ''.(HKl 

10,000 

10,000 

Program  B 

In, 000 

12,00ii 

12,000 

l-'orestn'  Ti  I'isheries 

Program  A 

I’rogram  K 

- 

Mining 

Program  A 

8,:it> 

1 , S Jo 

15, rj 

l,.,noi' 

1 5 ,000 

15,000 

Program  B 

r ,000 

18,!100 

18,000 

Manufacturing 

Program  A 

dO.B'.lp 

J5, 15() 

J8  ,t)n2 

52  ,000 

40,000 

50,000 

Program  B 

55,400 

4(.  ,000 

59,000 

Pood  (,  Kindred  Products 

Program  A 

5,415 

5,JP5 

5, -'JO 

5,000 

4 , 500 

5,800 

Program  B 

- 

5,500 

5,000 

4,500 

Textile  Mill  Products 

Program  A 

U 1' 

W 

K 

u 

IV 

Program  B 

IV 

IV 

IV 

QieiTucal  5 Allied  Product 

Program 

5,  Mo 

5,S-|> 

-,500 

10,000 

1 5,001' 

Program  B 

S ,000 

12,000 

in, 000 

Paper  t,  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

0S5 

1 ,:t.s 

1 ,005 

1 . 500 

1 , -00 

2,500 

Program  B 

1 , 100 

2,000 

2 , -00 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  A 

.5,'.)  ■'5 

5,184 

4,001 

5,  (.00 

-,000 

8,200 

Program  B 

(.,100 

8,100 

9,  "00 

Priman-  NV-tals 

Program  A 

K 

w 

U 

l\ 

U 

IV 

Program  B 

K 

IV 

K 

Other  Manufacturing 

Program  A 

■^,518 

■■,541 

1 1 ,092 

1 2 , 800 

1(.,900 

22,501' 

Program  B 

' 

14,000 

20,000 

2(1,000 

All  Other 

Program  A 

s',:v.u 

i5J,o:j 

100,4S() 

201  ,000 

258,000 

285,000 

Prograi-i  B 

220,000 

2-4,000 

55(1,000 

y W— WithhcUl  to  avoid  disclosing  company  confidt'in  ial  into Tnuit  ion. 
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Table  8’  - bross  Product  Or ij;inat  inj;  by  Stijor  Industries  in  bld’A  P 


dross  ProTTuct  Oriijinat  iny  in  Indicated  Years 
thousimds  of  1U07  dollars 


Indust  n' 

IDtr 

11)08 

1080 

2000 

2020 

■\j;ri culture  \J 
Program  \ 

1~.>,'4.S  2/ 

2. >.8, 000 

282,000 

889,000 

Proyran  B 

2.v7,000 

.80.8,000 

.8(4,000 

l ores  trv  .1/ 

Pimcraiii  \ 

10,200  2/ 

1.8,000 

r,ooo 

19,000 

Pro  cram  B 

24,000 

40,000 

59,000 

[ 


I 

Minini;,  Petroleum 
Proitram  \ 

o.SS.-Od 

■'.80,02b 

1 ,128,000 

1 ,5(1.8,000 

2,'^(i2,OOn 

Proitram  B 

1 ,281 ,000 

1 ,808,000 

8, 25', 000 

i 

Quarrvinj; 
Program  \ 

12,809 

18,  1 11) 

21,000 

41,000 

'9,000 

Program  B 

28,000 

I'.OOO 

98,000 

[ 

Manufacturing 
Program  A 

321,000 

8b9,000 

.SDb.OOO 

1 ,.809,000 

2,809,000 

> 

Program  B 

051,000 

1,518,000 

8,815,000 

f 

lood  ii  Kindred  Products 
Program  ,\ 

5b , 29b 

58,518 

09,000 

101,000 

158,000 

i 

J 

1 

Program  B 

- 

■(1,000 

11 ',000 

181 ,000 

i'e.vtile  .'lill  Products 
Program  \ 

K 4/ 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Prognun  B 

IV 

IV 

IV 

; 

(lieraical  8 Ulied  Products 
Prognun  \ 

85,5^4 

91  ,b5b 

1 09, 000 

4 I'.OOO 

998,000 

t 

Program  B 

185,000 

488,000 

1 ,1",000 

t 

i 

Paper  t,  Ulied  Product.'- 
Program  \ 

18,821 

9 , 898 

24,000 

58,000 

114,000 

/ Program  B 

2(1,000 

bl ,000 

1.84,000 

\ 

Petroleum  Refining 
I’rogran  \ 

88, 'SI 

122.518 

1 '8,000 

851 ,000 

(1.54,000 

Program  B 

- 

195,000 

40(1,000 

7 '2, 000 

1 

\ 

Prinun-  '■letals 
Prognm  \ 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

W 

\ 

Program  B 

ntlier  'bmufacturing 
Program  \ 

82,000 

8 ',000 

IV 

150,000 

IV 

88', 000 

IV 

890,000 

Prognu'i  B 

1'2,000 

44(1,000 

1 ,051  ,000 

\J  '-larketinn  receipts. 

Z!  lyo  data. 

5/  Value  at  local  point  of  deliverN'  includinj;  stimijiai;e,  cutlinii,  ;md  hauliny. 
4/  l\  — b it lilield  to  avtiid  disclosini;  conjianv  confidential  information. 


I'al'le  S.S  - liklox  of  Uitput  by  '-laior  InJu.'-t ui  IvRl’A  ;) 


Index  of  I'utput 

lor  liunc 

ated  Years 

17 

IndiLstn' 

hit'" 

ions 

lOSO 

JOOO 

J020 

AgrisuJturo 

I’roynuii  \ 

- 

100  1/ 

i:o 

1 

ro 

Progi'an  B 

1 :o 

ItiS 

10  J 

lorcst  rv 

I’royriun  \ 

100  :/ 

01 

lO" 

IIS 

i’rograin  B 

150 

J15 

.3(1 5 

Mining,  I’etroloun 

I’rograjn  \ 

100 

ion 

InA 

22'' 

ri 

Prog  rain  B 

ro 

1"5 

Quarrving 

I’ro grain  \ 

100 

105 

InA 

51" 

nis 

Program  B 

- 

ro 

3(1  " 

~2o 

'■lanufacturing 

Progriun  \ 

100 

111 

ISl 

lai 

Sn~ 

Program  B 

jo: 

In" 

1 ,0J5 

I'ood  ii  Kindred  Pi'oduets 

Program  A 

100 

10-1 

IJA 

ro 

Program  B 

1 55 

JO" 

5 J 1 

le.xtilo  Mill  Products 
Program  A 

Program  B 

Lliemical  ;;  Allied  Products 

Program  A 

100 

110 

J05 

501 

1 ,10S 

I’rogram  B 

- 

.2  2.^ 

5"0 

1 ,115 

Paper  li  Allied  Products 

Program  \ 

1 00 

ns 

ri 

5S0 

SJJ 

Program  B 

100 

■159 

OnO 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  \ 

100 

1 AS 

JOO 

505 

~3” 

Program  B 

- • 

JIO 

■15" 

Sno 

Primarv  Metals 

Program  A 

-- 

-- 

Program  B 

-- 

Otlier  Manufacturing 

Program  \ 

100 

lon 

100 

rj 

1 ,0S5 

Prog  nun  B 

JIO 

511 

1 .js: 

W l‘.)0'  = lOU. 

2/  li)'’0  iL-icd  a.*;  base. 


gcograpliical  location,  ;uid  road  and  rail  coiuioct  ions  has  made  Kld'A  9 an 
attractive  location  Tor  industrial  finns.  I'he  extent  ;uid  ([uality  ol‘ 
these  resources  are  attested  to  by  some  of  tlie  .Nation's  major  chemical 
producers  having  developed  a iinil  t imi  11  ion-dol  lar  jiet  rochemical  coinjilex 
aroimd  hake  tlharles.  .Natural  resources  have  also  iK'on  of  great  impor- 
t;utce  to  Lafayette,  La.,  as  it  has  iK'Come  the  area  lieadquarters  and 
service  center  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Industrial  growtli  lias 
also  been  enlumced  by  the  existence  of  tiie  deepwater  port  of  Lake 
Charles.  In  1970,  27  percent  of  tlie  total  United  States  rice  exports 
were  lumdled  tlirough  Like  Charles.  Tliose  iiuiterials  necessary  for  fer- 
tilizer iiuinu  fact  lire,  sucli  as  phosjihate,  sodiimi  nitrate,  and  ajiDiionium 
sulfate,  rank  as  tlie  most  important  imports.  The  extent  of  industrial 
development  in  IVR1’.\  9 is  evidenced  by  the  total  value  added  by  maJiu- 
facturing,  wliich  luiioiuited  to  S591.7  million  in  19b7,  71  percent  of  the 
State  total. 


••\gr  i cu  1 tura  1 Dc've  1 opment 

.Agriculture  is  very  important  to  the  14  parishes  of  KR1’.\  9.  The 
flat  lowlands  ;uid  subtrojiical  climate  are  conducive  to  the  raising 
of  rice,  sugarcane,  and  soybeans.  In  1970,  there  were  an  estimated 
505,100  acres  of  rice,  105,000  acres  of  sugarcane,  ;uid  .515,900  acres  of 
soybeans  hai"vested.  The  increase  in  soybean  jiroduct  ion  between  19(i4 
;uul  1970  was  b28  ixncent . Rice,  soybeans,  sugarcane,  hay,  cotton,  ;uid 
corn  accoiuited  for  98  percent  of  the  total  hanested  acreage.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  cro\is,  tlie  area  is  also  favorable  for  livestock  and 
IKHiltry  proiiuct  ion , which  accounteil  for  ;ui  est  imated  S.50.4  million  of 
the  .$17.5.7  million  total  value  of  all  agricultural  proilucts  sold  in 
1970.  Table  84  .simimarizes  agricultural  production  data  for  IVRl’.A  9. 

I'aniiing  activities  in  1970  utilized  5.4  million  acres  in  IVRl’.A  9, 
42.5  percent  of  tlie  total  land  area.  In  1949,  only  .5b  percent  of  tlie 
IVRl’.A  9 acreage  was  devoted  to  agricultural  ]iursuits. 

In  1949,  there  were  55,491  fanns  in  the  area,  but  by  1970  there 
were  only  lb, .591,  a decline  of  51  percent,  iniring  the  siune  period, 
land  in  fanns  increased  from  5.2  to  5.4  million  acres,  an  increa.se  of 
()  percent.  Average  fann  size  increased  from  95  acres  in  1949  to 
207  acres  in  1970. 

In  19"0,  fann  marketing  receipts  totaled  $175.7  million,  field 
crops  accoiuited  for  82  percent  of  the  total;  livestock  and  livestock 
jiroducts  represented  18  jicrcent  . Total  gross  fann  income  was  $202.0 
million,  realized  net  fann  income  ap]irox imatel y $(i0.b  million,  and  de- 
rived net  income  jier  fann,  $5,(i98. 
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Table  84  - Agricultural  I’roduction  (Crops  and  l.ivestockj  in  hWA  S) 


Unit  of 

Data  for  Indicated  Years 

CoimKxiitv 

MeasurenKnt 

1959 

197TI 

1980 

2000 

2CID — 

Cotton 

Program  A 1/ 

Bales 

00,825 

09,891 

40,000 

44,000 

4 ",000 

Program  B 1/ 

40,000 

4 ",000 

51 ,000 

Coni 

Program  A 

Baslie  1 s 

2,594,403 

1,520  ,000 

841,000 

1,102,000 

1,390,000 

I’rogram  B 

-- 

841  ,00  0 

1 ,249,000 

1 ,493,000 

Sorglium 
Program  A 

Bushels 

11,544 

57,000 

112,000 

143,000 

199,000 

Program  B 

112,000 

154,000 

213,000 

Oats 

Program  A 

Bushels 

19", 830 

200,000 

299,000 

309,000 

320,000 

Program  B 

299,000 

332,000 

344 ,000 

Rice 

Program  A 

Bushels 

29,200,483 

42,937,155 

42,099,000 

50,352,000 

59,918,000 

Program  B 

42,099,000 

54,090,000 

(.4,34  5,0  00 

Irisli  Potatoes 
I’rogram  A 

Bashels 

49,545 

53,900 

80,000 

104,000 

135,000 

Program  B 

80,000 

112,000 

145,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Program  A 

Bashels 

3,001 ,"31 

1,320.000 

'"0,000 

798,000 

1 ,001 ,000 

Program  B 

"0,000 

858,000 

1,0"5,000 

Tobacco 
Program  A 

Pounds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Sugarcane 
Program  A 

Ions 

1 ,950,140 

2,835,000 

3,101,000 

3,  b "(1,000 

4,12(1,000 

Program  B 

3,101 ,000 

3,949,000 

4,431  ,000 

Wheat 

Program  A 

Bushels 

10,40o 

15,100 

50,000 

(i",000 

"4,000 

Program  B 

50,000 

"2,000 

80,000 

Soybeans 
Program  A 

Bushels 

282,954 

8,213,400 

1", 038, 000 

21  ,'3",('00 

25,482,(H)0 

Program  B 

■ 

1 ",038,000 

23, 351  , ('00 

2",3(i5,000 

1/  Prognun  A data  inconxiratcs  1970  production  estimitcs;  l'rogr:mi  H data  rcl’lect  the 
projected  nation;il  growth  rate  shown  in  lalile  11-5,  Selected  Agricultural  Prixlucts, 
pages  11-18  through  11-22,  Volume  1,  l.conomic  Activity  in  the  llniti.-d  States  hy  Water 
Resource  Regions  ^ind  Subareas,  Historical  iUiJ  Projectc-d,  1929-2020,  United  States 
Water  Resources  Council,  April  19”1. 
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I'able  84  - Agricultural  I’roJuction  (Crops  and  Livestock)  in  hKl’A  9 (Con.) 


Unit  of 

Data  for 

Indicated 

Years 

Comnoditv 

Measurement 

ni'T) 

!oon 

2020 

Forest 

Products  2/ 
Program  A 
Program  B 

lliousands  of 
Cubic  Feet 

68,900 

63,000 

103,000 

'4  ,000 
169,000 

81,000 

251,000 

Hay- 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Tons 

139,9.S0  1.39,680 

199,000 

199,000 

246.000 

264 .000 

.304  ,000 
326,000 

Cross  \alue  of 
Crons 
Program  A 
Program  B 

Hioasands  of 
1967  Dollars 

90,000  143,000 

18', 000 
18', 000 

221 ,000 
23', 000 

259 ,000 
2 '8, 000 

Livestock  Thousands  5/ 

Beef 

Program  A 
Program  B 

PoujkLs 

101,846 

129, '42 
129, '42 

1'4,640 
IS', 605 

2.34,538 
251  ,866 

Pork 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Pounds 

13,18-’ 

15,012 

15,012 

19,608 

21,064 

25,453 
2 ',.33.3 

Lamb 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Poiaids 

544 

419 

419 

492 

529 

605 

6.50 

tJiickcns 
Program  A 
Program  B 

Poinids 

4,199 

5,8.39 

5,839 

8,153 
8, '58 

10,946 
11, '55 

furkeys 
Program  A 
Program  B 

Pounds 

99 

132 

132 

186 

200 

251 

2'0 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Dozen 

14,028 

15,394 

15,394 

19, '06 
21,169 

24  ,961 
26,805 

Milk 

Program  A 
Program  B 

Pounds 

162,882 

119,-543 

149,543 

184, 5'4 
198, 2'7 

225,414 

242,068 

Total  Value  of 
Livestock 
Program  A 
Program  B 

1967  Dollars 

2", 40'  30,105 

45,992 

45,992 

60,515 
66,0 '6 

79,286 

86,451 

IJ  Includes  sawlogs,  veneer  logs,  pulpivood,  I’olcs,  etc.,  cut  for  indastrial  or  consuTK'r 
uses.  (U.  .S.  lorest  Service.) 

3/  Net  livcvvcight  production. 
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Aerial  view  of  Gulf  Intercoastal  Waterway  Lake  Charles  Harbor  and  vicinity 


IIISTORIGM.  ITOuXDS 


Populat ion 

Hie  iX)pulation  of  UWA  y in  1970  was  748,433,  an  increase  of 
b2  percent  from  1940.  Much  of  the  growth  has  centered  aroiuid  the 
hake  diaries  and  the  Infayette  SMSA's.  llie  population  of  eacli  of  tliese 
metropolitan  areas  lias  increased  about  150  percent  since  1940.  In 
1970,  the  ixipulations  of  the  Lake  Charles  imd  Infayette  SMSA's  were 
145,415  luid  109,71(1,  respectively.  Urban  population  in  Uld’A  9 in- 
creased from  33  percent  of  the  total  in  1940  to  57  percent  in  1970. 


1 jiiplo>inent 

Total  emplo>'ment  in  IVRI’A  9 in  19(i8  was  253, (i43,  representing  an 
increase  of  8(i  percent  from  1940;  tlie  national  increase  was  73  percent. 
Industries  showing  the  greatest  groutli  were  goveniment,  utilities, 
chanicals,  ;uid  professional  seii’ices.  Other  industries  showed  lower 
rates  of  growtli  or  remained  stable  except  for  agriculture,  forestiy  ;md 
fisheries,  lumber  iuid  funiiture,  and  railroad  tr;msportat ion,  all  of 
which  registered  negative  growth  trends. 


Personal  ;md  Per  Cajiita  Income 

Both  personal  ;md  per  capita  incomes  increased  consistently  during 
t!ie  period  between  1940  and  19b8.  Total  personal  income  in  19b8  was 
SI. 8 billion,  ;ui  increase  of  537  percent,  iuid  per  capita  income,  which 
was  $2,346  in  1968,  increased  295  percent.  However,  per  capita  income 
is  still  29  percent  lielow  tlie  national  average. 
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liCPNOMIC  PROBLliMS 


Wy’A  9 contains  ten  parishes  with  adverse  economic  conditions  se- 
vere enough  to  ciualify  them,  as  of  Januaiy  lyrZ,  for  federal  assistance 
under  the  l\jblic  Works  :md  hconomic  Development  Act  of  19li5.  l^alifi- 
cation  for  assist:uice  under  the  act  is  generally  liased  on  ix?rsistently 
liigh  unemploynent  rates  iuid/or  on  low  medi;m  f;mul>’  incomes.  Areas 
qualified  for  public  works  gnuits  ;uid  lo;ms  include  Acadia,  Allen, 
Calcasieu,  hv:uigeline,  St.  Landry,  St.  Martin,  Vennilion,  and  Vernon 
Parishes.  Beauregard  ;md  Jefferson  Davis  Parishes  qualify  for  public 
works  grants  onl)’.  The  occurrence  of  liigh  unemployiient  rates  lias  been 
the  major  problem  plaguing  tliese  areas;  liowever,  an  e.xtremely  low- 
median  iTunily  income  is  the  major  problem  in  Lvimgeline,  St.  L;mdry, 

St.  Martin,  and  \enion  Parislies.  Otlier  parishes  have  a median  family 
income  lower  tlnm  tlie  national  mediim,  but  in  the  latter  four  parishes 
the  median  family  income  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  national  figure. 


Low  Income  Levels 

In  1967,  \'enion  Parish  was  tlie  only  parish  in  Wld’A  9 that  did  not 
have  a per  capita  income  lower  than  the  national  rate  of  $.5,159.  lliis 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  liigli  activity  level  at  the  fort  Polk  Aniiy 
installation.  In  si.\  of  the  other  jiarislies,  jier  cajiita  income  was  be- 
tween $2,000  luid  $5,000;  in  tlie  rcr.uiining  seven  [larishes,  tlie  figure 
fell  below  the  $2,00(1  level.  The  severity  of  the  low  income  problem 
was  evidenced  in  St.  Martin,  Lv^mgeline,  St.  L;uidry,  :utd  Beauregard 
Parishes,  wliich  had  per  capita  incomes  of  $1,250,  $1,448,  $1,506,  ;md 
$1,554,  respectively. 


Uncmiilovinent  and  IJnderemployiient 

During  the  period  1965-1971,  the  national  rate  of  unemploynent  in- 
creased from  4.5  to  5.9  percent.  In  WIB’A  9,  only  C-mieron,  l.afayette, 
Jefferson  Davis,  :md  St.  Man'  Parishes  had  uncmplo\mient  rates  lower 
than  tlie  national  average  in  1971.  fAcept  ional  1 y lugli  rates  ranging 
from  8.4  to  11.4  percent  were  e.xperienced  in  .Allen,  (ialcasieu,  St. 
Martin,  St.  i,;mdry,  Acadia,  ;ind  laauigeline  Parishes,  with  the  renuiining 
parishes  having  unemploynent  rates  between  6.0  ;uid  7T6  percent. 


Population  Loss 

Quneron,  St.  Martin,  Vennilion,  ;uid  Vernon  Parishes  e.xperienced 
sliglit  jrapulation  losses  from  1940  to  1950.  Vernon  Parisli  was  tlie  only 
one  to  continue  this  downward  trend  from  1950  to  1960.  Between  I960 
and  1970,  (.,'alcasieu , Jefferson  Davis,  ;uid  St.  L;indry  Parishes 
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PROGRAM  A,  N..\T10X.\1.  IXCOMli 


Bl:.\  projections  indicate  continued  groutli  in  URl’A  P from  1970  to 
1010.  Population  is  expected  to  increase  by  .35  percent,  total  emi^loy- 
ment  by  41  ijercent , and  total  jK'rsonal  income  by  714  jiercent.  Although 
[U'ojected  to  increase  faster  tlian  the  national  average,  per  capita  in- 
come is  expected  to  be  onl>'  7h  jicrcent  of  the  national  average  li)'  1010. 
Per  worker  earnings  are  also  e.xpected  to  continue  below  the  national 
average  ;md  reacli  onl\-  8b  percent  of  tlie  national  average  iiy  1010. 

fhe  emploxnient  projections  for  the  iiKinufactui'ing  and  for  the  agri- 
culture :md  forcstn’  and  fisherie.'^  sectors  follow  national  trends,  with 
manufactur ing  emplo\ricnt  increasing  steadily  during  tlie  next  five  de- 
cades and  agriculture  emploxincnt  declining  until  1000,  at  wiiicti  time  it 
will  remain  constimt  to  1010.  Ijuploxincnt  in  the  mining  industry  in 
hWA  9 is  e.xpected  to  decline  slowly.  Chemical  and  allied  products 
and  paper  and  allied  products  are  projected  to  be  the  best  growth  in- 
dustries in  the  iiumufactur ing  .sector;  their  emplouitent  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  more  tiuui  double  by  1010. 


PRa;RAM  B,  RiiGlOiMAL  ULYBLOlMliNl 


Under  Program  B,  it  is  projected  that  the  population  ol'  Md’A  9 
will  increase  to  1.1  million  in  2020,  a 49  percent  increase /over  1908; 
imder  Prograjn  A,  a 52  percent  increase  is  anticipated. 

Between  19o8  and  2020,  the  emplomcnt  rate  ujider  Prograjn  B is  pro- 
jected to  increase  by  08  percent,  as  compared  with  42  jxu'cent  ;mtici- 
pated  under  Program  A.  All  areas  of  emplovinent  except  emplo\inent  m 
agriculture  will  show  a positive  gain  under  I’rograjii  B.  Agricultural 
emplovinent  is  ex]>ected  to  decrease  by  58  percent  under  Program  B, 
whereas  the  decrease  is  expected  to  be  47  pei'cent  imder  Program  A. 
Overall,  the  I’rogrmn  B total  emiilovment  increase  averages  18  [X'rcent 
above  tiie  i’rogrmn  A estimates  for  2020.  However,  the  increases  between 
■1908  and  2020  vaiy  by  economic  sectors  and  by  industrial  classifica- 
tions. Mule  total  emplovinent  increases  20  percent  more  under  I’ro- 
gram  B than  under  Program  A from  1908  to  2020,  both  the  chemical  and 
allied  products  iind  the  paper  and  allied  products  sectors  have  gains  of 
41  percent.  The  increase  is  lowest  in  the  mining  industry,  where  a 
difference  of  only  17  percent  is  evidenced  during  tliis  period  between 
I’rograjii  B ;md  Progi'am  A projections. 

Per  capita  income  under  Progrmn  B is  projected  to  increase  by 
587  percent  between  19o8  mid  2020;  under  Progrmu  A it  is  projected  to 
increase  by  504  [lercent.  This  is  due  to  the  tact  that  per  capita  in- 
come is  a function  of  emplovinent,  per  worker  eaniings,  mid  total  popu- 
lation of  an  area,  fhis  is  still  20  percent  lielow  the  projected 
national  average.  A greater  increase  is  seen  in  personal  income. 

Under  Program  B,  personal  income  is  projected  to  increase  by  724  ]x?r- 
cent  during  tliis  period,  mid  under  Progrmii  A,  it  is  projected  to  in- 
crease by  514  percent.  Miile  [xir  worker  eaniings  show  no  chmige  in  the 
two  Programs,  total  earnings  increase  from  tlie  488  perce  it  projectevl  in 
i’rogram  A to  594  percent  in  Progrmn  B during  the  1908-2020  intenal. 


oin'i,a)K  i-'OR  'nil-  lariiiRi-; 


Tlie  SNLSA's  of  Lake  Oiarles  ;uxl  Lafayette  are  expected  to  continue 
as  focal  [XJints  of  the  economy  in  IVRl’A  9;  however,  yrouth  is  exjiected 
to  l)e  less  tlum  regionally  or  nationally.  During  the  [U’ojected  i^eriod, 
19t)8  to  2020,  the  k'Rl’A's  share  of  total  U.  S.  iwpulation  is  expected  to 
decline  from  0.57  percent  to  0.2h  iiercent . 

During  the  s;uiie  time  fnune,  the  area's  share  of  personal  income  is 
expcxrted  to  decline  from  0.25  percent  of  the  national  total  to 
0.20  percent,  lliis  will  he  a lesser  reduction  th;m  that  anticipated  in 
[xjpulation  ;uid,  as  a consequence,  per  capita  income  will  increase  from 
U9  to  78  percent  of  the  national  av'crage. 

The  expected  slow  economic  progi-ess  in  IVRl’A  9 is  explained  liy  the 
growtii  characteristics  of  three  of  the  area's  primar>'  economic  sectors, 
llovemment  (riuiinly  militar>’),  mining,  and  agriculture,  fort  Polk,  a 
major  aniiy  basic  training  center,  accounts  for  a large  portion  of  tlie 
total  emplo\iiient . Projections  for  this  sector  indicate  a consistent 
level  of  emploNiiient  to  the  year  2020,  thus  presaging  its  slovvly  dimijiish 
ing  role  as  a source  of  income,  l.aniings  from  petrol eiui'  mining  are 
projected  to  increase  from  S."  percent  of  the  national  total  in  19(i9  to 
7.7  percent  in  2020.  llowev'er,  ti'adit  ional  1\-  tliis  has  been  a slow-growth 
industry,  so  petroleum  mining  earnings  are  projected  to  decline  from 
24.1  percent  of  total  basic  earnings  in  1909  to  about  15  percent  in  2020 
Tiie  area's  share  of  national  agricultural  eaniings  is  projected  to  re- 
main at  about  O.O  percent. 

In  simuiiat  ion,  projections  indicate  tliat  IVRl’A  9,  which  has  lieen 
dominated  liy  industries  with  limited  potential  for  spurring  regional 
growth  and  with  a paucity  of  alternative  growth- iiwluc ing  basic  indus- 
tries, appears  destined  to  develop  more  slouly  than  tlie  Nation  as  a 
whole. 
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I’lri’su'Ai.  1)1.sc:rii'tion 


Lying  in  southeast  Louisiana,  Mtl’A  10  (Ligyire  -13)  comprises  tlie 
southeastern  extremity  oL  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Included  within  it  is  the  Xew  Orleans  SMSA  (Jefferson,  Orleajis,  St. 
Bernard,  and  St.  T;unm;uiy  Parishes). 

i'opograiihy  for  tliis  region  generally  falls  into  three  t>i)es: 

(1)  the  alluvial  ridges  lying  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
abandoned  ilistributaries ; (2)  the  extensive  marsh  aiul  sw;miplands ; ;un.i 
(3)  tlie  higher  rolling  lands  situated  noi'tli  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  By 
far,  the  largest  portion  of  IVltl’A  10  comprises  i;iarsli  and  sw;uiip  areas. 

The  flat  treeless  plains  of  the  marshes  consist  of  close  growths  of 
sedge,  marsh  grasses,  ;md  rushes,  and  the  sw;uiips  are  most  frc\|uently 
characterized  h\'  woodland  cover.  Thousands  of  lakes  and  lagoons  dot 
these  low-lying  lands.  Development  lias  burgeoned  on  tlie  alluvial 
ridges  which  were  raised  by  tlie  historical  overflows  that  deposited 
sediments  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Mississi[ipi  River  and  its  distribu- 
taries. Along  the  Mississippi  River,  these  alluvial  ridges  extend  for 
a distance  of  up  to  5 miles  from  each  bank  and  vary  in  elevation  from 
near  sea  level  to  several  feet  above  sea  level.  Tliat  portion  of  the 
area  situated  north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  consists  of  clay  hills  and 
uplands  which  become  flatlands  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Influenced  b\’  its  latitude  and  proximity  to  the  Gulf,  Ultl’A  10  has 
a wann,  luDiiid,  subtropical  climate  with  mild  winters  and  hot  summers. 
Average  monthly  temiieratures  range  from  55°T  in  January  to  S3°T  in 
Jul>’.  Noniial  average  ajinual  precipitation  luiioiuits  to  about  00  inches. 


l.COXOMIC  DKSCUllTION 


Tlio  economy  of  IVWA  U)  is  based  upon  an  alumdance  of  natui'al  re- 
sources of  imcommonly  broad  scope.  .An  economic  profile  summan'  for 
bld’A  10  is  presented  in  table  85.  Tlie  area  is  rich  in  commercially  im- 
j)ort;uit  minerals,  fertile  lands  for  agricultural  |)roduction,  and  tim- 
berlands.  Generously  endowed  with  fisli  and  wildlife  resources  of  j^reat 
diversit)',  it  offers  a wide  \'ariety  of  opiiortuni t ies  foi'  outdoor  recre- 
ation as  well  as  for  commercial  han'ests.  This  area  lias  an  extensive 
system  of  navigable  watenvays,  is  strategically  located  as  a hub  for 


Table  85  - l.eonomic  I’roTile  Suiiiaao'  Tor  WKl’.X  O' 


liata  ior  i 

lndicatcs.1  Ve.us 

I’araiiieter 

1950 

1959 

1 9(i8 

1980 

J 1 1 1 ■ ' i 

2o2o 

Population  (1  .July)  1/ 
Program  A 
Program  h 

87’, 394 

1,104,934 

1,283,302 

1 . t'S,.'o. 
1.595,  ’ "> 

1 , Sot  ,4(111 
lOi' 

J,.vS(>,000 

:,"(r,ooo 

Personal  Income  2/ 
Program  A 
Program  H 

1 ,bi>5,50.3 

Z , SOS  , S(i2 

3, 915,010 

0,3", 'too 
0.991 .000 

14,1.59,000 
111  ,3'0,000 

31 ,4b', 000 
3', 11 3,000 

Per  Capita 
Program  A 
iYogr;im  H 

1 ,9.32 

2,2’0 

3,051 

4 .314 
4.383 

',594 

'.8'8 

13,190 
13, 'll 

learnings  2/ 
I'rograiu  A 
Prognim  li 

1,348  ,831 

2,010,300 

3,124,945 

5.'b9,000 

3.55",i'00 

11  ,011,000 
12, '38, 000 

23,949  ,000 
28, 24', 000 

Per  Worker  2/ 
Progr;im  A 
Progr;im  H 

4,. 30  5 

S , 35S 

0,’SO 

'9,410 

9,410 

15, '12 
15. "12 

2b, 088 
2b, 088 

ijiiIiloNiiient 

Total , I’rognuii  A 
Total , Program  h 

313, 4o" 

U>0,494 

538.000 

590.000 

'01 ,0011 
811.900 

918,000 
1 ,083,000 

Cross  Nkmufacturing 
Product  2/ 

Total , Progr:iiii  A 
Total,  Prognim  H 

-- 

'0(1,103 

1,22(1,000 
1 ,,3.13,000 

2, '3b, 000 
3, lb', 000 

0,019,000 

',099,000 

Cross  Tann  Market ing 
Receipts  y 
Total,  Prognim  A 
Total,  Progr.ua  li 

,4ti5 

.3/  53,000 

.53,000 

b 3,0 00 
b9,000 

'2,000 
81 ,000 

\J  II.  S.  Huroau  of  Censu.-i  Tl);ures  sliow  the  1'.I70  ixi])Ulation  of  W<i’.\  TO  as  l,.5(l8,  4. 

V I’ersonal  iiKorie,  total  earnirij;s,  yros.s  raiiniTaeturinj;  product,  :uid  >;ross  faiTi  mirket  ing 
receipt  data  are  j;iven  in  thousands  of  l'Jt>7  dollars;  per  capita  income  ^md  per  worker 
eamin>;s  arc  given  in  19tr  dollars. 

3/  hi:o  data. 


t'oroii^u  and  domestic  trade,  ;md  possesses  a cultural  and  liistorical 
heritai;e  which  ranks  with  the  r,\ost  sij;ni i'iciuit  in  tlie  United  States. 


Natural  Resources 

U'Rl'A  10  is  prol  i Ideal  ly  endowed  in  mineral  resources.  I'he  total 
value  of  mineral  production  in  lOtiO  was  approximately  $2.0  billion,  or 
about  5(1  percent  of  tl\e  Louisiana  total.  Nbst  imixirtimt  of  the  miner- 
als in  the  area  are  oil  and  yas , salt,  sulfur,  sand  and  gravel,  and 
sliel  1 . Oil  and  gas  are  produced  from  m;m\'  fields  scattered  tliroughout 
the  area,  jiart icularly  in  the  marshes  and  offshore  areas.  Sand  and 
gravel  dejiosits  suitable  for  commercial  purposes  are  particularly  plen- 
tiful in  the  nortlieastern  jiortion  of  IVRl'A  10,  while  salt  and  sulfur 
dejiosits  are  mainly  located  in  the  southern  jiortion  of  tlie  area.  Ohuii 
and  oyster  shells  are  foiuid  in  tiie  niauerous  lakebeds  and  coastal 
liottoms . 

foiuid  in  the  coastal  marsiies  of  IVRl’A  10  are  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable fur-juaxlucing  areas  in  the  Nation.  Nutria,  muski'at,  and  raccoon 
rank  first,  second,  and  tliird  in  lumilier  of  furs  taken.  Tliese  marshes 
also  serve  as  wintering  grounds  for  many  of  the  millions  of  waterfowl 
using  the  Mississijijii  Mywav.  Numerous  wildlife  refuge  and  iiumagement 
areas  whicli  are  in  ojieration  jirovide  for  wildlife  jirotection.  Main’ 
streams,  inshore  lakes,  Ixis’s,  and  the  (lull'  of  Mexico  coiiijirise  an  exten- 
sive fisliery  in  lioth  the  freshwater  and  eiir\’lialine  sjiecies.  clommei'- 
ciall\’,  this  area  jirovides  a valuable  fishen’  resource  consisting  of 
slu’imji,  oysters,  cralis,  cra\’fisli,  finfisli,  and  menhaden.  In  the  off- 
shore waters,  tlie  menhaden  fishen-  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest,  and 
in  shrimp  and  oyster  prodtict  ion,  Louisiana  is  luiiong  the  Nation's 
1 eade  rs . 

Of  the  total  land  area  of  IVRl’A  10  1-l.J  million  acres),  1.1  million 
acres  (2(i.J  jiercent  1 are  classified  as  commercial  forests.  Timlier 
stands  are  located  throughout  the  swamjilands  as  well  as  in  tlie  liilly 
areas  north  of  Lake  I’ontchart rain.  Hardwoods  (ash,  cottonwood,  elm, 
gum,  oak,  and  cypress)  are  the  most  common  tree  t\'jies.  However,  in  the 
rolling  lands  of  St.  Tammany  I’arisli,  the  most  iiiijiortant  tree  t>pe  is 
j)ine,  jiredominant  ly  tlie  slash  sjiecies. 

Water  is  an  outstanding  character ist ic  of  the  area,  which  includes 
the  Mississijijii  River  and  inmmierable  smaller  rivers  and  bayous  in  ad- 
dition to  a myriad  of  lakes,  bays,  and  lagoons.  Sujijilies  of  surface 
water  and  grouiulwater  of  good  quality  are  available  in  most  jiarts  of 
tlie  area.  While  available  sujijilies  are  generally  adequate  for  munici- 
jial  and  industrial  needs,  deficiencies  exist  in  some  areas  along  the 
tlulf  where  sujijilies  are  affected  by  salt  water  intrusion  ;uid  in  iso- 
hated  local  areas  which  are  subject  to  jiollution  from  waste  disjiosal. 
Tor  waterborne  commerce,  an  extensive  network  of  natural  and  artificial 
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watcnvays,  witli  connections  to  tiuH'  Coast  seajiorts  and  to  tlie  indus- 
trial licartland  of  the  Nation,  serves  tlie  entire  area. 


Indus t r ia I Deve lopment 

I'.aniings  and  emplo>iiient  by  major  industries  in  Kltl’A  10  are  pre- 
sented in  tables  So  and  87,  respect ivel>'.  Cross  product  originating 
and  an  index  of  output  liy  major  industries  are  presented  in  tables  88 
and  80,  respectively,  figure  2-1  is  a chart  sliowing  liistorical  and  pro- 
jected gross  [)roduct  originating  by  major  industries  in  Kld’A  10. 

Due  to  the  presence  of  varied  natural  resources  and  its  location 
on  crossroads  of  internal  :md  foreign  commerce,  IVRl’A  10  lias  experienced 
remarkable  industrial  development.  Since  1040,  investment  in  industry 
along  the  bajiLs  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  in  IVRl’A  10  has  totaled 
SI. 5 billion,  SO. 5 billion  between  104o  and  lOOl  and  Sl.O  billion  Iv- 
tween  lOOl  and  1071.  A vast  complex  of  jiet rochemical  plants  has  been 
develo]ied  in  recent  years  along  the  Mississijipi  River.  Other  indus- 
tries liave  grown  up  around  sucli  native  resources  as  sulfur,  salt,  and 
sugar,  and  imported  products  such  as  baiLxite,  g)']isimi,  and  coffee  have 
also  contributed  to  industrial  development.  Ricli  timber  resources  pro- 
vide products  ranging  from  paper  to  creosote-treated  poles.  Seafood 
and  fish  processing  liave  developed  into  prominent  industries.  The 
growth  pattern  of  the  construction  industry,  a leading  industry  in 
IVRl’A  10,  is  closely  related  to  tiie  overall  growtli  patterns  throughout 
this  area.  The  extent  of  industrial  devcloimient  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  value  added  by  manufactur ing  in  190'j’  exceeded 
Sl.l  billion,  an  increase  of  S400  million  over  19o3.  Because  of  its 
favorable  geograpliical  location,  abundant  natural  resources,  extensive 
water  transportation  facilities,  and  jilentiful  recreational  oiiportiuii- 
ties,  IVRl’A  10  will  continue  to  be  attractive  for  further  urbanisation 
and  indust  rial i cation. 


Agr icul tural  Development 

following  recent  national  trends  of  relativel)’  decreasing  economic 
importance,  agriculture  jilays  a subordinate  role  in  Uill’A  10.  Talile  90 
presents  a simmiary  of  agricultural  production  data  for  IVRl’A  10.  In  1970, 
there  were  approximately  77,3,000  acres  (14  ]iercent  of  tlie  area)  devoted 
to  agricultural  activity.  In  1949,  1.3  percent  of  tiie  land  in  Uld’A  10 
was  devoted  to  agriculture. 

In  1949,  there  were  ,S,(i.38  faniis  in  the  area;  by  1970,  tliere  were 
onl>’  2,()1,3,  a decline  of  .34  percent.  During  the  s;ime  period,  land  in 
faniis  declined  from  885,000  to  775,000  acres,  a decline  of  12  iiercent . 
Average  fanii  sice  increased  from  157  acres  in  1949  to  297  acres  in 
1970. 
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lable  .S(» 

- Tamings 

hy  Major 

Industries 

in  WW'A  10 

Pamiiig: 

s lor  Indicated  Year 

S,  tlKIUS.'L'Kls 

of  Jol  lar** 

IndiL'^tn' 

13_5^__ 

lliatl 

1008 

3030 

3030 

total,  I’TOjinun  A 1, 

Total,  I’roijnun  H 

, ATS, 8,11 

4 

,01o,300 

3,134,045 

5,000,000 
5, 55", 000 

11 ,014,000 
13, "38, 000 

33,Ol(','.iuO 
38, 34(1, 000 

IVr  Worker  1/ 
l’roj;rain  A 
Troi;ram  B 

l,A05 

3,338 

o,"8o 

9,410 

0,410 

15, "13 
15, "13 

3(1,088 

3(1,088 

\v;ri  culture 
f’ro.eram  \ 
l’i-oj;ra]Ti  B 

30,1;>3 

:),505 

33,o00 

31.000 

30 .000 

31 ,000 
35,0l'0 

51,000 
(1 1,000 

iore?tr\'  ;l  Tisheries 
Program  \ 

Prograin  B 

111,001. 

5,850 

",840 

0,000 

10,000 

18,000 

30,000 

31 ,000 
3 ",000 

Mining,  Petroleum 
Pixjgram  \ 
Program  B 

1W1,8P1 

315,38" 

308 .000 

338.000 

150.000 

531 .000 

(133,000 

"35,0(H1 

'•lanufacturing 
Prograjn  A 
Program  B 

:31,SS5 

333,30" 

553,013 

803 .000 

045 .000 

1 ,,8('3,000 
3,154,000 

3,085,000 
I ,’00,000 

looJ  !i  Kindred  Products 
Program  A 
Progra!:i  B 

83,801 

104,848 

118,000 

130,000 

U'3,000 
IS", 000 

313,000 

38(1,000 

lextile  Mill  IMoiducts 
Program  \ 

Program  B 

0 , 1 3.’ 

3,533 

4,131 

3,300 
5,  "00 

8,800 

10,0(10 

l",000 

30,000 

Oiemical  !i  Allied  Products 
Program  \ 

Progr.ijn  B 

8 , "Cl 

38,050 

51  ,043 

03,000 

101,000 

3l(',000 

381,000 

580,000 

('05,0(10 

Paper  !i  Allied  Products 
Program  1 
Program  B 

13,o"0 

13,158 

10,331 

34,000 

3",000 

51 ,000 
50,00(1 

10", OOP 
13(1,000 

Petroleum  KePining 
Prognim  \ 

Prog  nun  B 

1 r. , 3wi 

I ","80 

30.000 

13.000 

('(',000 

"(1,000 

113,000 
1 33 ,000 

Primarn-  '-letals 
Program  \ 
Prognun  B 

:,ioi 

31 ,888 

3", 341 

MO 

30,000 

5(>,00(l 
(.1 ,0l'0 

88,01X1 

103,000 

Other  'Uiuracturing 
Program  \ 

Prognin  B 

11  3,  TOO 

1I>",0"0 

33 1 , 35o 

518,000 

('00,000 

1 ,3"3,IHX1 
l,l"l,000 

3,838,000 
3, 33", 000 

All  other 

Prognim  \ 1 

Prognin  B 

,018.  "03  1 

, 104,81" 

3,334,515 

3,,S('(',000 

1,338,000 

8,  (.13, 00(1 
(>,008,000 

10,35(1,000 
33, "10,000 

1/ 


IVr  uorkt  r (.•.intinj;.'  Jro  t;ivon  ui  Jol  l.ii  ''. 
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I'able  87  - 

ljii|ilo>mcnt  by  Major  Industries  in  liKl’.A  10 

Xi^o  r 

of  IVrsons 

lirniilov'ed 

in  Jndicateij^'enrs 

I Ildus  tn- 

1950 

JjrHlO  _ 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Total,  Projirain  \ 

313,4(>7 

3 ,000 

5.58,000 

'01 ,000 

918,000 

lotal,  i’ro>;ram  B 

-- 

590,000 

811,000 

1,085,000 

Agriculture 

Program  A 

12,070 

0.9o2 

5,500 

2,400 

2,300 

i’rograin  B 

5,500 

2,600 

2,500 

I'orestri'  ti  Pishcries 

Program  A 

5 , 1 30 

2,852 

5,800 

4,100 

4,200 

i’rogriun  B 

4,:oo 

4 , ”00 

5,000 

Mining,  Petroleum 

Program  A 

0,34S 

14,049 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Program  B 

-- 

Ui,000 

17,000 

18,000 

Mimuf'acturing 

Program  A 

40 ,031 

03,890 

88,000 

111,000 

14'^,000 

Program  B 

96  ,000 

152,000 

1 '5,000 

lood  fi  Kindred  I'roducts 

Program  \ 

15,5o5 

18,390 

16,000 

14,000 

15,000 

I'rogram  B 

18,000 

1 ■',000 

15,000 

Text  i le  'i i 1 1 Product s 

Prognuii  A 

1,833 

1)88 

500 

400 

400 

I’rogram  B 

550 

460 

4~0 

Chemical  li  .Allied  Products 

Program  ,\  d ,04  1 

4, 5 "4 

",500 

12,600 

19,000 

Program  B 

8,000 

15,000 

22,000 

I’atxir  li  Allied  Products 

Program  ,\ 

.5,:--9 

.5,. 5- 8 

:,400 

5,000 

5,800 

Program  B 

:,6(io 

5,500 

4,100 

Petroleum  Refining 

Program  ,\ 

:,"si 

3,081 

5,600 

5,800 

5,900 

I’rogram  B 

4,000 

4,400 

1 ,600 

Priman'  Metals 

Program  A 

30" 

3,134 

5,500 

5,500 

5,400 

Program  B 

5,800 

4,000 

4,100 

Other  'Lmufacturing 

Program 

23,302 

28,025 

55,000 

■■■,000 

101,001' 

Program  B 

-- 

59,000 

88,000 

122,000 

\1 1 Other 

Program  \ 

230,082 

989,913 

i:s,ooo 

566,000 

'50,000 

Program  B 

4~0,000 

655,000 

885,000 

Table  8S  - llross  Troduet  Original  inj;  by  Major  lnJu'trie>  in  bRl’A  10 


InJustrv 


' oross'd’nHriict  Ony'ihatTng  in  InJu-ateT'\ear^ 
thousimJb  oT  l.Hi"  doll,ir> 

T'JdS  115151^  Tijns 


Agriculture'  1/ 
Program  A 
Program  li 

5u , lo5 

2/  55,000 

55,000 

,(10vi 

-2,000 
81 ,000 

Forestry  5/ 
I'rognun  A 
Program  B 

5,200 

2/  5 , SOO 

-,000 

4,800 

12,000 

t' , 

Mining,  Petroleum 
I’rogram  A 
Program  B 

1 ,0(.1,008 

1 ,121,008 

1 ,o0S,000 
1 ,Sol ,000 

2,. 52  4 , 000 
2 ,08-, 000 

4,055,000 

4,-80,000 

ijuariying 
Prognun  A 
I’rogram  B 

U 4/ 

iV 

K 

K 

;v 

IV 

W 

IV 

''lanufacturing 
Program  A 
Prognun  B 

"_’P,02: 

■’00,10.5 

1 ,2 20,000 
1 ,515,000 

2. -.50, 000 
5, 10 -,000 

0,01 '.1,000 
-,0‘.".i,oon 

Food  Ij  Kindred  I'roducts 
Program  A 
Program  B 

17P,2f)P 

r 0,200 

255.000 

2.5.8.000 

555.000 

410.000 

5.50.000 

050. 000 

Textile  'lill  Products 
Program  \ 

I’rogram  B 

4,520 

S J 

5,200 

5,o00 

0 , 500 
- , 500 

8,100 

0,000 

t.’iiemical  fj  Allied  Products 

I’rogram  A PP,.SJP 

I’rogram  B 

1 1 ',■'08 

228,000 

250,000 

0 "0,000 
"82,000 

1 ,-oS,000 
2,085,000 

Paper  (1  Allied  Products 
I’rogram  \ 

I’rogram  B 

2t',.5.5() 

2.S.  1 15 

12.000 
10, 000 

88,000 

102,000 

ISO,  10' 
21.’,  It 

I’etroleum  Refining 
Program  A 
I’rogram  H 

4-,101 

I)  1 . 1 .80 

02,000 
101  ,000 

lo-.OOO 

lO.'.OOO 

I’riman'  'letals 
Program  \ 
Prognun  H 

11  ..Sly 

40,. 50  4 

55,000 

00,000 

S(  ,000 
00  ,000 

155.000 

15'i,oo  ’ 

Other  '-Ijuiufacturing 
Piognuii  \ 

Program  B 

•i.lil.o.s.s 

5.52,12- 

500.000 

022.000 

1,558,000 

1,5-1,000 

5,0-2,000 

5,025.000 

1/  ''larketing  receijits. 
2/  Ul'O  data. 

?/  \alue  at  local  point 
4/  IV  — Withheld  to  avoid 

of  deliverv  including  stump, 
disclosing  comi'anv  con  fi  deni 

ige,  cutting,  .uiii 
[i.il  infomation. 

1 hauling. 

[ 
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Table  S‘.)  - Index  oT  (.lutput  by  Major  Industries  in  IvRl’A  lU 


1 nJus  t n’ 


Aitriculture 
I'roitruin  A 
I’rovirain  B 

lorestr>- 
rroitrain  A 
I’rograin  B 

Mining,  I’etroleuin 
Program  A 
Program  B 

Oiuirry  ing 
Piogram  A 
I'rogram  B 

MiuiuTaeturing 
i'logram  A 
i’rogram  B 


Pood  ti  Kindred  Products 
Program  A 
I’rograw  B 

lextile  Mill  Products 
Program  \ 

Piogram  H 

t.liemicai  fl  Allied  Products 
I’rogram  A 
i ’tog  ram  B 

Paixtr  11  Allied  I’roducts 
I’rogram  \ 

Program  B 

Petroleum  Ket'ining 
I’rogram  \ 

I’rogram  B 

I’rimare  'letals 
Program  \ 

I’rogram  B 


I'tlier  'TuiuTacturing 
I’rogram  \ 

I’logriun  B 


1/  1H6'  = 100. 

1/  IP"0  - 100. 


Index  01  Output  Tor  lndicateT~j'ears  1/ 

I'.Hts  " ' d080  ^ :oo~o  ' 2o:o 


- 

100  :/ 

115 

M2 

19" 

1L5 

185 

212 

I'M)  2/ 

1 10 

1.50 

19" 

219 

5~S 

5n(i 

100 

lOi- 

InO 

219 

582 

1"5 

255 

451 

IiH' 

lin 

In  A 

51  n 

n22 

ro 

5o5 

"51 

100 

105 

)08 

.5". 5 

825 

- 

181 

455 

9"  5 

100 

100 

151 

IrS 

510 

- 

1 1 1 

229 

Ann 

100 

S.A 

1 11 

1 to 

ISA 

125 

1('2 

218 

100 

118 

228 

n"" 

1 ,"'l 

2.50 

'85 

2.089 

100 

108 

lOO 

555 

"On 

- 

r.5 

58" 

8.55 

100 

1 An 

195 

55  5 

n2t 

- - 

21  I 

108 

"An 

lOc 

o' 

1.51 

205 

522 

Ml 

23* 

580 

Iilr 

1'2 

in 

929 

' 

188 

l"n 

1 ,0'in 

:<ii 


f 

\ 


I 

\ 
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Table  90  - .\gricultural  Production  (Crops  and  Livestock)  in  Wd’A  10 


Unit  of 

Data  for 

Indicated  Years 

Comnoditv 

Measurement 

1959 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Cotton 

Program  A 1/ 

Bales 

44 

43 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 1/ 

0 

0 

0 

Com 

lYogram  A 

Bushels 

376,057 

160,000 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Sorghum 
Program  A 

Bushels 

190 

12,000 

22,000 

29,000 

40,000 

Ih-ogram  B 

22,000 

51 ,000 

43,000 

Oats 

Program  A 

Bushels 

7,675 

5,550 

4,000 

4,000 

4 ,000 

Program  B 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Rice 

Program  A 

Bushels 

216,184 

105,000 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Irish  Potatoes 
Program  A 

Bashels 

93,05" 

80,000 

151 ,000 

1'1,000 

221 ,000 

Program  B 

151  ,000 

185,000 

257,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Program  A 

Bushels 

8,915 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

Program  B 

0 

0 

0 

Tobacco 
Program  A 

Pounds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l>rogram  B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sugarcane 
I’rogram  A 

Tons 

2,510,208 

5,’”'0,'100  4 

,159,000  1 

,811,000 

5,405,000 

Program  B 

1 

,159,000  5 

. I "2,000 

5,802,000 

Wlteat 

Program  A 

Bushels 

15 

5,000 

11,000 

l~,oon 

19,000 

Program  B 

1 1,000 

18,000 

20,000 

Soybeans 
Program  A 

BiLshels 

1 ,854 

7v5,000 

"06,000 

869,000 

1,019,000 

Program  B 

"06,001’ 

954,000 

1 ,095,000 

1_/  Prograjn  ,A  data  incorjiorates  1970  production  estintites;  Procr.un  H data  reTlect  tlie 
projected  national  growth  rate  shown  in  Table  11-5,  Seleclc'd  Agriailtural  Products, 
pages  11 -IS  through  11-22,  VoUme  1,  P.cononiic  Activity  in  the  tlnitei.1  States  by 
Water  Resource  Regions  and  Subareas,  Historical  atid  Projected,  ro29-202ti,  HniUwl 
States  Water  Resources  Council,  April  19 "I. 


I'able  90  - Agricultural  Production  (Crops  ;md  Livestock]  in  bWA  10  (Con.) 


Unit  of 

Data  for 

Indicated  Years 

Commodity 

Measurement  1959 

niTo 

1980 

Tinio 

I'orest 

Tliousands  of 

I’roducts  2/ 

Cubic  Peet 

Program  A 

-- 

1(1,000 

19,000 

24,000 

51  ,000 

I’rograjii  B 

.55,000 

(i0,0(10 

90,0(10 

Ikiv 

Ions 

Program  A 

11, 1.52 

15,  "87 

44,000 

54,000 

67,000 

I’rogram  B 

44,000 

58,000 

72,000 

Cross  \'alue  of 

Ihousands  of 

Crops 

1967  Dollars 

I'rogram  A 

21  ,000 

55,000 

4", 000 

55,000 

62,000 

I'rogram  B 

47,000 

61 ,000 

■’0,000 

I.ivestock  rbousands 

5/ 

Beef 

Poiuuls 

I’rogram  A 

12,(i92 

1(1,204 

21,811 

29,292 

I’rogram  B 

16,204 

25, 150 

51  ,456 

i’ork 

Poimds 

I’rogram  A 

2,5(i4 

1 

5,81" 

4,955 

Program  B 

2 ’ 

4,100 

5,. 521 

I.;imb 

Poinids 

Program  \ 

54 

41 

49 

60 

I’rogram  1! 

41 

S3 

64 

Chickens 

Poimds 

i’rogram  A 

-- 

44" 

599 

8.56 

1,125 

Program  B 

599 

898 

1 ,20(1 

Turkevs 

Pounds 

i’rogram  A 

7 

0 

15 

1" 

I’rogram  B 

9 

14 

IS 

•kUg-'^ 

Do  ten 

Program  A 

1 ,62b 

1,'"5 

2,2"5 

2, 8 "9 

Program  B 

1,775 

2,442 

5,092 

Milk 

Poimils 

Program  A 

16,288 

14,91'’ 

18,411 

22,485 

I’rogTam  B 

14,917 

1 9,  "'8 

24,146 

Cross  Value  of 

19(r  Dollars 

I.ivestock 
I’rogram  A 

4,120 

5,9.58 

5 ,664 

",468 

9,808 

I’rogr;im  B 

S ,(i(i4 

8,025 

10,555 

2/  Includes  sa\% 

logs,  veneer  logs,  puljiwood. 

poles,  etc. 

, cut  for 

indiLstrial  or 

con  - 

sumer  uses. 

(II.  .S.  I'orest  .Service.] 

V \ct  livcKciglit  production. 


In  1970,  fann  marketing  receipts  totaled  530.5  million.  Of  this 
89  percent  accrued  from  tlie  sale  ol  lieJd  crops.  Total  gross  farm  in- 
come was  $42.4  million,  realized  net  fann  income  $12.7  million,  arrd  de- 
rived net  income  per  fann  $4,808.  llie  production  of  sugarcane,  soy- 
beans, md  hay  accounted  lor  88  ]rercent  of  the  total  harvested  acreage. 
Income  from  livestock  and  poultry  enteriirises  (from  only  325  farms) 
repi-esented  11  percent  of  the  total  fann  income. 


] 
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IIISTORICJVL  TRliNDS 


r 

I 

i 


I 
i 
I 

i Population 

I 

I The  population  of  WRl’A  10  increased  81  percent  during  the  period 

1940-1970,  i.e.,  from  720,785  to  1,515,504  (B19\  estimates,  1 July  of 
given  years).  Urbanization  within  tlie  area  lias  increased  over  tiie 
years,  and  80  percent  of  tlie  total  population  now  resides  in  tlie  .New 
Orleans  SMSA.  Total  urban  iiopulation  in  tlie  area  lias  grown  from 
79  percent  ^estimated)  in  1940  to  85  percent  in  1970.  This  shift  in 
jKipulation  distribution  reflects  ;ui  increase  in  industrial  activity  as 
well  as  a decline  in  manpower  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 


Ijiiploymient 

Total  emplosmient  in  IvRl’A  10  increased  from  245, "19  to  4ot),500  be- 
tween 1940  and  1908,  ;ui  increase  of  89  percent.  The  largest  gains  were 
recorded  in  the  nuuiufacturing,  mining,  ;uid  senices  sectors;  the  only 
loss  occurred  in  agriculture,  forestn’,  and  fishery  sectors.  The  trade, 
services,  ;uid  immufactur ing  sectors  have  the  greatest  shares  of  tota' 
emplo>mient  with  22,  10,  and  15  jiercent , resjiect  ively. 


Personal  .'uid  Per  Capita  Income 

Personal  income  has  been  increasing  at  a noi'e  rapid  rate  thaii 
po[)ulation,  thereby  creating  substantial  gains  in  per  capita  income. 

Iroin  1940  to  19o8,  total  personal  income  increased  from  8945  million  to 
approximately  84  billion  (19o7  dollars),  a 514  percent  gain.  Per  capita 
income  increased  from  81,29(i  to  85,051  (190"  dollars),  a gain  of  155  per- 
cent. However,  per  cajiita  income  is  still  below  the  1908  national  aver- 
age of  $5,501  (1907  dollars). 
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iia)M)MIC  PR015IJ3VLS 


/\s  or  January  1972,  the  only  parishes  qualified  for  federal  assis- 
t;mce  luuler  the  Pulilie  Works  iuid  liconomic  Development  Act  of  1995  are 
Assiuiiption  iuid  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Botii  parislies  liavc  been  desij;nated 
as  Title  4 areas  due  to  persistently  higli  iuiemi)lo\nnent  rates  and  tliei'e- 
forc  qualify  for  public  works  grants  ;md  loans  as  well  as  for  business 
development  loans.  Altliougli  all  otlier  parishes  in  tlie  area  except 
Lafourclie,  St.  Cliarles,  Terrebonne,  ;md  Fla([uemines  Parisiies  iiave  unem- 
plovinent  rates  higher  thim  tlie  national  average,  tliese  rates  were  not 
severe  enough  to  qualify  the  parishes  for  any  federal  assistajice.  Tlie 
qualifications  for  assistance  luider  the  Act  are  generally  based  on  con- 
sistently high  uncmplo>iiient  rates  or  on  median  fcuuily  incomes  not 
higher  th;m  40  percent  of  the  national  median. 


Low  Income  Levels 

Historically,  economic  activity  in  the  .New  Orleans  SMSA  has  been 
vigorous  enough  to  kecj)  U'Rl’A  10  jier  capita  income  figures  aromid  90  per- 
cent ot  the  United  States  average.  However,  in  1967  there  were  some 
parishes  within  the  area  with  extremely  low  jier  cajiita  averages.  In 
tenns  of  percentage  of  the  national  average,  the  Parishes  of  Assimijit ion 
(4()  percent),  Lafourche  (5b  percent),  Plaquemines  (57  percent],  St. 

.(ohn  the  Bajitist  (b4  percent),  Terrebonne  (72  jiercent),  and  St.  Jiuiies 
(72  percent)  rank  as  the  pioorest  in  the  area. 


Unemplovinent  ;md  Underemplovmient 

fhe  national  rate  of  luiemplovmient  increased  from  4.5  to  5.9  jier- 
cent  between  19b5  and  1971.  The  iuiempIo\iiient  rate  in  the  .New  Orleans 
.SMSA  increased  from  4.1  to  (i.4  percent  between  l!)b7  ajid  1971.  In  19"1, 
the  luiemplovmient  rates  in  Lafourche,  i'laquemines,  St.  Charles,  and 
ferrebonne  I’arishes  were  below  the  national  average.  The  remaining 
jiari-shes  had  rates  higher  th;ui  the  national  aveiage  but  lower  than  the 
8.1  Jiercent  experienced  by  Assinnjit  ion  Parish. 


PRot'.i^XM  A,  i.\c;oNo; 


Projections  show  subst:mtial  gains  in  all  economic  indicators  for 
the  period  19h8-2020  in  U'ld’A  10.  Population  is  expected  to  increase 
by  8b  percent,  total  emplo>mient  liy  99  [lercent,  ;md  total  personal  in- 
come by  804  percent.  f)n  iui  individual  liasis,  per  capita  income  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  at  a rate  faster  tlian  tliat  for  tlie  United  States  and 
to  be  almost  equal  to  tlie  national  average  liy  2020.  I'er  worker  earn- 
ings exceeded  the  national  average  in  1908  ;md  are  expected  to  remain 
above  the  national  average  tlirough  1980.  from  1980  to  2020,  per  worker 
earnings  are  exjiected  to  decline  slowly  imtil,  in  2020,  tliey  are 
1.8  percent  lielow  tlie  national  average. 

limployiiient  projections  derived  from  eaniings  indicate  that  the 
iiuuiufactur ing  sector  will  continue  to  register  good  growth,  the  mining 
sector  will  level  off,  and  the  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishery  sec- 
tors will  continue  their  miuipower  declines.  The  two  fastest  growing 
industries  within  the  iiuinufactur ing  sector  are  expected  to  Iv  chemicals 
and  primary  metals. 
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FROCRAM  B,  RIX’.KKAJ,  DF.VliLOPNnXr 


Under  Frognuii  B,  tlic  ixjpulation  of  UW;\  10  is  exi)ccted  to  reach 
2.7  million  by  2020,  'Iliis  is  cm  increase  of  111  percent  from  1008,  as 
opposed  to  cm  80  percent  inci'ease  laider  Program  A.  Tliis  additional 
25  percent  gain  is  primarily  caused  by  increases  in  Itotli  tlie  emplo>'ment 
cmd  participation  rates. 

file  emplo>inent  rate  is  projected  to  increase  by  155  percent  under 
Program  B between  1908  cmd  2020,  a rate  50  jiercent  iiigher  them  that  for 
Progrcmi  A,  fliis  is  primarily  due  to  tlie  higli  rates  of  emplovmient  pro- 
jected in  the  mcmufacturing  sector  of  tlie  economy,  especially  in  tlie 
chemical  and  allied  products  industiy.  l.mplo\inent  in  mcmufacturing  is 
expected  to  increase  171  percent  during  this  period  luider  Progrcuii  B,  a 
rate  42  percent  liiglier  than  that  foreseen  for  I’rognuii  A.  ilie  largest 
increase  in  iiumufactur ing  empUniiient  is  projected  to  occur  in  tlie 
chemical  and  allied  products  indust  i*>’.  lA.ring  tlie  jieriod  1900-2020, 
Iiumufactur  ing  emplovmient  is  expected  to  increase  591  percent  under  Pro- 
greun  B,  which  is  75  jicrcent  more  than  under  I’rogram  A.  Total  eiii]iloy- 
ment  in  several  iiuijor  industrial  groujiings  will  decrease  during  this 
period,  Init  the  decline  will  he  less  under  Progreun  B than  luider  Pro- 
grcuii A.  I'lie  industries  with  negative  emploxiiient  trends  are  agricul- 
ture, textile  mill  jiroducts,  food  and  kindred  jiroducts,  cmd  petroleum 
refining. 

Personal  income  is  expecteil  to  increase  In'  848  percent,  and  per 
caiiita  income  by  only  549  iiercent  luuler  Progreun  B.  However,  under  Pro- 
greun A tlie  increases  are  i'04  iiercent  cuid  552  percent,  resjiect ivel\' . 
linder  Progreun  B,  the  per  capita  income  will  lie  only  5.85  percent  iielow 
tlie  national  average,  as  compared  witli  7.5  percent  below  luider  Pro- 
greun A.  Per  worker  eeiniings  do  not  van-  luider  the  two  plans,  but  tlie 
total  eaniings  do  increase  from  Progreun  A to  Progreun  B liy  158  percent. 
Per  worker  earnings  will  be  1.8  percent  below  the  national  average 
luider  Progreun  B. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  TUli  FTmjRF 


The  availability  of  abundant  resources  presages  continued  economic 
development  in  WRPA  10.  The  New  Orleans  SMSA  is  the  trading,  shipping, 
and  banking  center  of  the  deep  south.  Intensified  industrialization 
and  urbanization  are  anticipated.  Population  grew  between  1950  and 
1968  at  an  annual  compound  rate  exceeding  2 percent  and  is  projected  to 
continue  to  increase  to  the  year  2020  at  an  annual  rate  approximating 

1.2  percent  or  slightly  under  the  1.3  percent  projected  nationally. 

The  growth  of  personal  income  in  VvTlPA  10  between  1950  and  1968  was 
at  an  annual  compound  rate  of  4.75  percent,  greatly  exceeding  the  rate 
at  which  population  increased.  It  is  projected  that  personal  income 
will  continue  to  increase  to  the  year  2020  at  a rate  comparable  to  that 
of  the  national  average. 

Per  capita  income,  which  in  1968  represented  92  jx;rcent  of  the 
national  figure,  is  anticipated  to  maintain  this  relative  position  to 
the  year  2020.  Growth  of  per  capita  income  in  Ivld’A  10  from  1950  to 
1968  was  2.6  percent  annually,  whereas  the  projected  rate  is  just  under 
2.9  percent. 

limployment  in  this  URPA  is  projected  to  increase  to  the  year  2020 
at  a declining  rate.  The  annual  growth  rate  between  1950  and  1968  was 

2.2  percent;  however,  an  annual  rate  of  about  1.3  percent  is  projected 
for  the  future,  a rate  approximating  that  projected  nationally. 

liamings  in  the  period  1950  to  1968  increased  about  4.8  percent 
annually.  Projections  indicate  a reduction  in  this  rate  to  the  year 
2020  to  4 percent,  or  approximately  the  national  rate. 


M i;  T HOD  0 L 0 0,  Y 
OliXliRXJ. 


Hcbnomic  projections  jn'cparcd  by  tlie  Bureau  of  bconomic  ^Xnalysis 
(BR\) , U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  :md  tlie  bconomic  Researcli  Service 
(bRS) , IJ.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  contract  with  the  hater 
Resources  c;oimcil  1/  were  irsed  as  guidelines  in  estalil ishing  forecasts 
for  the  l.ower  MissTssippi  Region.  Specific  projections  ([X)pularly 
temed  OBbRS  projections)  were  made  for  tlie  years  1980,  2000,  :md  2020, 
covering  each  nuijor  river  basin  in  the  United  States, 

National  projections  were  prepared  covering  population,  gross 
national  product,  total  personal  ;md  per  cajiita  income,  emiiloymient  luid 
eaniings  by  28  industry  groups,  ;md  average  per  worker  caniings.  Re- 
gional projections,  witli  the  national  projections  used  as  control 
totals,  were  then  made  for  175  economic  areas  consisting  of  urlxm  cen- 
ters and  tlieir  surrounding  trade  territories.  I'inally,  regional  eco- 
nomic area  projections  were  recomputed  for  major  river  basins,  or 
WRl’A's, 


WT 1 0N.\i.  p Rail  ;cr  i o\s 


file  first  step  in  preparing  national  forecasts  was  tlie  ]irojection 
of  tlie  gross  national  product,  This  was  done  by  multiplying  ]iro- 
jected  iium-hours  worked  by  projected  production  per  nun-hour,  llie 
number  of  m;in-liours  for  each  s]iecified  future  area  is  a mathematical 
fiuiction  of  the  projected  working  age  population,  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate,  ;uid  hours  to  lx:  worked  per  person.  The  .'uiticipated 
liojiulation  is  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  Series  C jiroject ions , wliich 
assumes  a fertility  rate  of  2,787  births  per  1,000  women  by  the  year 
2000.  If  a zero  population  growth  I'ate,  as  advocated  by  several  en- 
vironmental groujis  in  the  early  1970's,  is  realized,  the  nvmiber  of 
births  per  1,000  women  should  be  2,111.  ilie  population  by  2020  would 
then  he  approximately  500,000,000  rather  tium  tlie  599,000,000  forecast 
in  this  apiiendix. 

llie  working  age  [lopulation,  labor  force  iiarticipation  rate. 


V United  States  hater  Resources  Council,  bconomic  Activity'  in  the 
United  States  by  hater  Resources  Regions  and  Subareas , llistorica 1 
anJ  Projected,  l929-2()20,  Voliune  5 , hasli ington , D.  C.,  1971. 
ffiTJ,  Volvnne  1;  describes  the  projection  methodology  ;uid  computer 
models  utilized  by  BRA  and  bRS  in  preparing  the  economic  forecasts. 


Luit'm[)lo\inent  rate,  ;md  liours  worked  per  maji  per  year  were  each  pro- 
jected separately  using  all  inl'onnation  and  imalyses  available  iji  eadi 
case,  iiie  iwpulation  of  working  age  by  age  and  sex  is  a subset  of  the 
total  population.  The  labor  force  was  derived  by  applying  age-  and 
sex-specific  participation  rates  developed  !)>'  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  the  working  age  population,  A 4 percent  laiemploMiient  rate 
was  adopted  as  representing  full  eni[-)lo\niient  nationall\-.  Hours  worked 
per  man  per  year  in  the  private  economy  were  projected  to  decrease  by 
0.25  percent  per  year,  as  compared  witli  tlie  post-Korld  bar  II  average 
decrease  of  0.4  percent  per  year. 

Real  gross  product  per  iiuui-iiour  in  tlie  private  economy  increased 
at  ;ui  iuu’iual  rate  of  5,2  percent  from  1950  to  19b8.  Tlie  projection 
puts  productivity  growtli  at  ;m  minual  rate  of  increase  of  5 iierccnt 
from  1908  to  2020.  Tills  projected  rate  is  somewhat  lower  tb;ui  the 
1950-1908  rate  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  some  part  of  the  productivity 
growth  in  1950-1908  was  attributable  to  a massive  movement  from  fanii  to 
nonfami  work;  such  movement  cannot  be  repeated  on  a similar  scale  in 
the  future,  lliere  are  a variety  of  opinions  on  the  validity  of  the 
5 percent  rate.  Some  forecasters  would  lower  the  projected  rate  still 
further  because  of  the  projected  shift  in  work  force  distribution  away 
from  higher  productivity  manufacturing  to  the  lower  jiroductivity  ser- 
vice industries;  others  would  raise  it  on  the  groiuids  of  expected  tech- 
nological advances.  By  ;uui  large,  in  view  of  all  known  factors,  the 
5 percent  rate  appears  reasonable. 


Riddom  imn;cno\s 


Once  projections  had  heen  made  at  the  national  level  for  gross 
product,  caniings,  ;md  emj)lo>-ment  by  industiy,  tlie  next  step  was  to 
develop  forecasts  for  subnational  areas  with  tlie  national  industry 
totals  serving  as  constraints.  Tlie  areas  chosen  were  the  175  economic 
areas  into  which  BUT  has  divided  the  coiuitiy  as  part  of  its  program  of 
regional  measurement,  imalysis,  and  jirojcct ion.  Lacli  area  consists  of 
;m  urb;m  center  and  surrounding  comities  which  are  tied  to  the  center 
by  economic  activity,  liach  area  generally  combines  jilace  of  residence 
and  jilacc  of  work  so  that  there  is  a miniimmi  of  commuting  across  area 
boiuidaries . 

bach  economic  area  has  two  t\pes  of  industries,  lixport  industries 
produce  goods  ;md  services  that  are,  for  the  iiKist  part,  exportcxl  to 
other  areas,  providing  most  of  the  eaniings  with  which  the  area  resi- 
dents inirchase  the  specialized  goods  and  senices  ;uid  some  of  the  gooils 
rpquired  by  local  businesses  as  inteniiediate  products  ;uid  by  the  house- 
hold sector.  Hach  economic  area  a]ip roaches  self-sufficiency  with  re- 
spect to  its  residentiary  industries. 


listimatcs  of  total  personal  income,  eaniings  by  industry,  luid  the 
noneamings  component  of  personal  income  in  each  SMSA  and  non-SMSA 
county  liave  been  prepared  by  BhA  for  1929,  1940,  1950,  1959,  1962,  and 
ijrmually  from  1965  forward,  bstimates  for  1962,  1965,  and  1966  were 
made  by  moving  the  census  data  forward  from  1960  with  emiJloyment  data 
from  County  Business  Patterns,  supplemented  by  data  from  tlie  Anericaii 
Railroad  .%sociation , State  emj^loyment  security  agencies,  the  Aiicricim 
Hospital  Association,  the  Social  Security  y\dministration,  and  several 
economic  censuses.  Because  there  is  very  little  commuting  across  eco- 
nomic area  lines,  the  census-based  employmient  data  for  economic  areas, 
wliich  reflect  residence  of  the  employees,  are  compatible  with  the  earn- 
ings data,  which  reflect  j^lace  of  work. 


Measures  of  liconomic  Activity 

liconomic  activity  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  measured  pri- 
marily by  personal  income  witli  its  earning  sulicomponent  and  population, 
linijiloyment  is  also  used  to  a limited  extent  ;md  rough  estimates  of  gross 
product  by  industiy  have  been  made.  Personal  income  is  tl\e  current  in- 
come received  by  residents  of  ;ui  area  from  all  sources.  It  consists  of 
wages  ;md  salaries;  various  tNiies  of  supii  lenient  ary  labor  returns,  termed 
other  labor  income;  proprietor's  income  (tlie  net  income  of  owners  of 
imincorporated  basinesses);  property  income  ;md  transfer  immients  (con- 
sisting in  general  of  disbursements  to  persons  for  which  no  services  are 
rendered  currently,  sucii  as  iuiemplo>inent  benefits,  social  security  pay- 
ments, imd  welfare  and  relief  pa>mients).  Contributions  to  social  in- 
surance are  deducted. 

Laniings,  the  major  component  of  personal  income,  is  available  by 
industry,  and  reflects  the  increased  productivity  of  workers.  It  is 
therefore  the  principle  measure  of  industrial  economic  activity.  His- 
torical and  projected  earnings  by  industry'  are  presented  for  each 
geographic  area. 

A rough  estimate  of  gross  product  In'  industry  has  lieen  derived  for 
each  Uld’A  by  applying  national  relationships  between  eamings  and  gross 
product  to  the  projected  IVRl’A  eaniings.  liiese  gross  product  estimates 
have  two  shortcomings  and  should  be  used  w'ith  caution,  first,  the 
gross  product  estimates  are  jiresented  for  two-digit  SIC  categories. 
Within  each  of  these  categories  tlicre  is  an  industry  mix  which  nuiy  vaiy 
from  area  to  area.  For  the  individual  industries  within  tliat  mLx,  both 
the  level  and  trend  of  the  eamings/gross  product  relationship  may  be 
different  from  the  relationship  for  tlie  class  as  a whole.  The  relia- 
bility of  the  gross  product  estimates  for  a tvvo-digit  industry  in  ;m 
area  depends  on  the  industry  mix  in  the  area  and  the  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  the  eamings/gross  jiroduct  relationship  to  the  national  group 
relationships.  Tlie  second  shortcoming  lies  in  the  differences  that 
occur  from  region  to  region  in  the  eamings/gross  product  relationships 


\Mthin  any  shan'ly  Jcn'mi'd  industry.  In  spite  of  these  short  com  in  its , 

It  IS  believed  that  ,yross  product  estimates  are  reasonably  reliable  for 
estimatiiyy  luture  ivater  needs. 


l’roi;r;iJii  A 

OHl.RS  Lvonomic  projections  lor  tlie  17.1  BhA  economic  areas  veere 
lecomputed  lor  eacli  major  river  liasin  cov'erini;  jiopulation,  total  iier- 
sonal  and  per  capita  income,  total  emploNTiient,  :uid  eaniings  l)y  eacli 
ol  the  _8  industn-  groups.  Historical  economic  trends  of  eacii  area 
were  tlie  major  controlling  factors  for  estal^l ishing  Program  A fore- 
casts lor  indiistry  group  eaniings.  Total  emplo>ment  and  total  per- 
sonal income  lor  the  respective  WRl’.A's  are  deriv'atives  of  jirojected 
total  earnings;  population,  in  tuni,  is  calculated  from  future  employ- 
ment based  on  a ]irojected  employment /population  ratio. 

forecasts  of  emploiment  iiy  eacii  of  tlie  major  industry  groups  were 
calculated  liased  on  averages  derived  from  OBlilTS  iirojoctions^  for  appli- 
cable  Bl.-\  economic  areas. 

^ Gross  jiroduct  originating  by  major  industry  groups,  as  presented 
lot  each  URl’.A,  was  calculated  util  icing  coefficients  of  the  relation 
hetwccni  eaniings  and  gross  product  originating  as  developed  nationally 


Program  B 


Sepaiate  loiecasts  uc'rc'  developed  based  on  the  criterion  that 
economic  growtli  lor  the  l.ower  Mississippi  Region,  as  measured  by  employ- 
ment opportunities,  would  in  future  years  at  least  equal  tlie  average 
rate  ol  growth  tor  tiie  Nation.  3/  I'rogram  B reflects  tlie  concept  of 
legional  develoiiment  so  tliat  em]iloyment  and  earnings  forecasts  average 
about  20  percent  iiiglier  than  the  consenative  Program  A forecasts  foi- 


Generally,  tlie  economic  forecasts  for  the  various  Uld’A's  hold  the 
same  relationship  to  each  otiier  under  Prognmi  B as  under  Program  A. 

^ lopulation  foiecasts  lor  eacli  KRl’A  are  derived  by  ajijiiying  tlie 
1 TOgnmi  B em]ilo>inent  partic ijiat  ion  rate  (emplo_\ment/]ioiiulation  ratio 
talile  PI)  to  jirojected  emjilo>mient . ’ 


V OBI.RS'  lorecast  is  for  regional  emjiknment  to  increase  at  1.1  per 
cent  .innually,  as  coiiijiared  with  1.1  jiercent  national  1\’. 


Talilo  yi  - limployviK'nt  Part icijxit ion  Rates  V lor  United  States, 
Lower  Mississippi  Region,  and  Wld’A's 


l'm[dovmc'nt  1 

I’articipation  Itates 

for  Indicated  Years 

Area 

1908 

1980 

2000 

2^ 

United  States 

lower  Miss iss ippi  Region 

0.S9 

0.40 

0.41 

0.41 

I’rogram  A 

0.S5 

0.3() 

0.37 

0.38 

Program  B 

0.5S 

0.37 

0 . 39 

0.40 

WRPA  2 

Program 

A 

O.SS 

0 . 31 

0.37 

0.40 

Program 

B 

O.SS 

0.35 

0.38 

0.40 

Wld'A  T 

Program 

A 

0.S9 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Program 

B 

0..T9 

0.40 

0.41 

0.41 

WRI’A  4 

Program 

A 

O.SS 

0.3(1 

0.37 

0.39 

Program 

B 

0.T5 

0 . 3(1 

0.38 

0.40 

WRPA  5 

Program 

A 

0..TA 

0.33 

0.31 

0.3(1 

I’rogram 

B 

0.S3 

0.34 

0.35 

0.37 

WWA  () 

Program 

A 

0.28 

0.29 

0.32 

0.35 

Program 

B 

0.28 

0.30 

0.34 

0 . 3(1 

WRI’A  7 

Program 

A 

0 . .% 

0.37 

0.38 

0.39 

Program 

B 

O.AO 

0.37 

0.38 

0.39 

WRI’A  8 

I’rogram 

A 

0..T3 

0.34 

0.37 

0.38 

Program 

B 

0.33 

0 . 35 

0.38 

0.40 

WRP  A 9 

Program 

A 

0.34 

0.34 

0.35 

0.36 

Program 
WRPA  10 

B 

0 . 34 

0.35 

0.36 

0.38 

Program 

A 

0.36 

0.3() 

0.38 

0.38 

Program 

1! 

0.3() 

0.37 

0.39 

0.40 

y Total  employment  divided  by  total  iwpulation. 


Per  worker  eaniin^s  are  the  s;jiiie  imder  hotli  Proj’.nuiis  A ;uk1  B,  as 
tlie  liconomics  Siihconm i t tec  aj>reed  tiuit  the  3 percent  ;mnual  increase  in 
productivity  would  ajiply  to  ixtth  proj>nuns.  Per  capita  income,  calcu- 
lated hy  dividinj;  the  projected  total  .uinual  personal  income  by  the 
correspond inj;  population  projection,  is  higher  luider  Program  B in'cause 
luider  Proj;ram  B a higher  projxirtion  of  tlie  jxtpulalion  will  he  employtxl. 


A 1)  I)  i;  \ 1)  i)  M 


r 
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CWND’.MUSOX  01'  1’I^0(;R\\IS  a and  B 1 

UTTIl  1972  OBHRS  I’RaJIltri'U'lXS  \J 

Revised  OBliRS  projections  were  released  after  the  main  text  of  the 
hconomics  Aj)pendix  was  i^rejiared.  X'ational  jirojections  are  the  s;uiie  ex-  J 

cejit  for  sliglit  increases  in  mining  and  contract  constnict ion  activi-  1 

tics  offset  by  a slight  decrease  in  production  of  electrical  equipment 
;md  supplies.  For  the  Bower  Mississippi  Region,  liowevcr,  some  in- 
creases in  economic  activity  arc  forecast  as  a result  of  evaluating  , 

recent  economic  trends. 

By  2020,  for  ex^implc,  total  emplo>nnent  for  the  I.owcr  Mississippi 
Region  is  projected  to  be  3.4  i)crcent  liighcr  than  slioun  luuler  I’rognuii  A, 
i.c. , from  3, 01", 000  to  4,050,000.  Overall  ex]xmsion  in  economic  ac- 
tivity consequently  results  in  a 3.7  percent  increase  in  total  eaniings 
by  2020.  Particularly  important  are  production  increases  of  chemicals 
aiul  pi'ocesseil  food. 

Xo  clxuige  in  Program  B forecasts  for  the  entire  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Region  is  indicated.  Cionseciuently,  tiie  differences  bbetween  Pro- 
grams A and  B would  be  slightly  less  if  all  calculations  were  based  on 
the  1972  OBBRS  projections. 

Most  of  tlic  regional  increased  economic  activity  luuler  the  1972 
OBF.RS  projections  is  forecast  for  southem  I,ouisi;ma,  centered  aroiuid 
the  Xevv  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Lake  Charles  - Lafayette  areas.  In 
all  instances,  however,  Prognuii  A would  remain  below  I’rogram  B.  Future 
water  needs  that  were  calculated  imder  I’rogram  A,  tlierefore,  should  lie 
considered  conseit'ative. 

Tables  92  and  93  compare  the  poinilation  and  total  emplo>mient  pro- 
jections for  2020  luider  Prognuii  A,  revised  1972  OBLRS,  and  Prognun  B 
for  each  Uld’A  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  A simmiary  of  the  re- 
i vised  forecasts  for  the  region  is  presented  in  table  94. 


j_/  1972  fiBliRS  jiroject ions : Lconomic  Activity  in  the  United  States  by 

BL.A  Lconomic  Areas , Water  Resources  Regioiis,  Subareas,  and  States, 

Historical  .md  Projected,  1929-2020,  United  States  Hater  Resources  i 

Council,  Washington,  1).  l.h  , 1972T 

Program  B,  as  previously  explained,  is  based  on  an  annual  rate  of  ■ 

increase  for  the  region  of  1.4  iiercent  in  em]Ho>iiient  and  economic 
activity  as  compared  with  the  Program  A rate  of  1.1  ]iercent. 
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I'alilc  92  - Frojcctod  Population  in  l,ov;or  Miss issiiipi  Ro.uion  for  J()J() 


ivm'A 

Program  A 

Revised  OBliRS 

Pe  reent 
dliange 

Program  B 

1 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

!_/ 

*) 

:’95,000 

■^92,100 

-0.4 

925,000 

3 

2,509,000 

2,51 ",000 

-2.0 

2,985,000 

4 

828,000 

840 , 100 

+2.2 

941,000 

5 

1,210,000 

1 ,220,200 

+ 1 .5 

1 ,5"~,000 

0 

195,000 

195,900 

+ 1.5 

212,000 

/ 

2r,ooo 

220,500 

+4 . 5 

254,000 

8 

1 ,005,000 

1 ,000, "OO 

+ 5.8 

1,158,010 

9 

994,000 

1,041,000 

+4.7 

1 ,11 ',000 

10 

2,580,000 

2, 521, "00 

+ 5." 

2,"0",000 

Region  2/ 

10, 19b, 000 

10, 42", 500 

+ 2.5 

1 1 ,055,000 

U.  S. 

599,015,000 

599,015,000 

0.0 

1/ 

1/  Not  applicaliic. 

2/  Details  iiuiy  not  add 

to  totals  lieeause  of 

rounding. 

ral)le  93  - Projected  Total  lunplo\iiient  in  Lower  Mississippi 

Region  Tor  2020 


Percent 


IVRi’A 

Pro  grain  A 

C> 

Revised  OBliRS 

ClKUige 

Prograjn  B 

1 

1/ 

y 

y 

y 

") 

314,000 

314,400 

0.1 

371 ,000 

3 

1 ,05:^,000 

1,013,400 

-2.3 

1 ,223,000 

4 

319,000 

338,500 

+9.1 

379,000 

5 

432,000 

459,000 

+9 . 3 

510,000 

0 

97,000 

72,100 

+ 7.(1 

“8,000 

- 

84,000 

88,300 

+ 5.1 

99,000 

s 

389,000 

408,900 

+ 5.9 

455,000 

9 

390,000 

384,000 

+9.7 

425,000 

10 

918,000 

971,500 

+5.8 

1 ,083,000 

Reg i on 

3,91 000 

4,050,300 

+ 3.4 

1,920,000 

U.  S. 

193,922,000 

193,922,000 

0.0 

y 

1/  Not 

appl icabie. 
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